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Introduction 


Preliminaries 


Hans Ulrich Gumbrecht, in an engaging essay on the philological prac- 
tice of commentary writing, pointed to the promising, yet disappointing, 
nature of this academic genre. He rightfully ascribes to every commen- 
tary an “ancillary function,” insofar as it aids to mediate “between the 
contexts shared by the text’s author and a primary readership and, on the 
other side, the context constituted by those readers who belong to later 
historical times or to different cultures” (Gumbrecht 1999, 443). He thus 
sees the commentary as an indispensable tool vital for every interpreta- 
tive endeavor. However promising this may sound, Gumbrecht doesn’t 
fail to address the constitutively disappointing potential of every com- 
mentary, since it “will never be able to anticipate what exactly will have 
to be explained to the readers by the next generation” (Gumbrecht 1999, 
444), 

As a result, for the producer, the task of writing a commentary re- 
mains forever unfinishable, and consequently every commentary unfin- 
ished. Tongue in cheek, Gumbrecht raises the question of whether “any 
given commentary offers all kinds of interesting bits and pieces of 
knowledge — except that one information which you really need [...]” 
(Gumbrecht 1999, 444; see also Sprang 2019). In order to minimize this 
potential disappointment, I would like to lay out what this commentary 
aims to achieve and what kind of information the reader can expect from 
it. 

Structurally, I have separated book 13 of Quintus’ Posthomerica into 
narrative units (see chapter “General Design” below). At the beginning 
of each unit, I give a short summary, accompanied by a further subcate- 
gorization. By doing so, I aim to give the reader a better orientation to- 
ward the literal sense of the passage and how I understand its internal 
structure. 

Any reader with a certain degree of familiarity with the Iliad and the 
Odyssey is likely to agree that Quintus owes his diction (among other 
aspects covered below) to Homer. Wherever Quintus positions himself 
as decidedly Homeric or wherever he chooses to depart from a consider- 
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ate Homeric use, I aim to explain with the help of quantitative material 
and statistics. In addition, I aim to explain difficult grammatical and 
lexical phenomena. 

I assume that the reader is familiar with the Posthomerica’s central 
characters and their names from their reading of the Iliad and the Odys- 
sey. Nevertheless, I always try to give concise background information 
for every name appearing throughout this book and point to further 
literature both in the narrower context of the Posthomerica and in the 
wider context of the Homeric epics and beyond. 

I aim to explain the poem in the context of its intertextually relevant 
genre- or content-specific predecessors and its (suspected) contemporar- 
ies as well as successors. That includes (in tentative chronological order) 
in particular the Homeric epics Iliad and Odyssey, Hesiod, the Epic Cy- 
cle, the Homeric hymns, Euripides’ Trojan Women and Hecuba, Apollo- 
nius of Rhodes, Hyginus’ Fabulae, Virgil’s Aeneid (esp. book 2), Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses (esp. book 13.404-622), Seneca’s Trojan Women, Apol- 
lodorus (esp. Epitome 5.21-25), Triphiodorus, the two Oppians, Dictys 
Cretensis, Dares Phrygius, Pausanias (esp. 10), Nonnus of Panopolis, 
and Tzetzes’ Posthomerica 

If a word or a formula appears in a noteworthy manner (ie. signifi- 
cantly more often or very infrequently), I try to point to it. I also try to 
quote the original lines as frequently as possible. 

I try to sum up or point to research that has been conducted on the 
respective passages as often and as thoroughly as possible. I also aim to 
address further relevant literature on linguistic, literal, historical or fur- 
ther cultural phenomena that appear in the respective passage, wherever 
and whenever I feel it is helpful for the understanding of the passage. 

In addition, I selectively give my own interpretations, including of 
matters of intertextuality, narratology, diction, genre, tradition, poetic 
self-awareness, and aesthetics. I also deal with matters of grammar, 
textual criticism, and realia. My guiding principle here is the seminal 
theories of modern literary criticism, claiming that Quintus is to be 
viewed as a poeta doctus who summons his predecessors’ work in order 
to give the lector doctus the opportunity to appreciate the arte allusiva at 
play (see esp. Conte 1986, Fowler 1997, and Hinds 1998; see also Bar 
2009, 42-3). 
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In light of the existence of four English translations (Way 1913, 
Combellack 1968, James 2004, and Hopkinson 2018), I have decided not 
to contribute what would have been a fifth. 


Note on Abbreviations and Transliterations 


The works of ancient Greek authors are cited according to the abbrevia- 
tions used in the LSJ. For Latin authors, I follow the OLD. Wherever I 
deemed abbreviations not precise enough, I took the liberty of departing 
from them (e.g. for clarity in the case of the Homeric Hymns, where I 
follow Allen et al. 1936, whenever I do not, I refer to h.Ap., h.Bacch., 
h.Cer., h.Mart, h.Merc, h.Pan, or h.Ven.). 

There are various systems for the transliteration of Greek names. In 
this commentary, I follow the spelling of Neil Hopkinson’s Loeb edition 
(Hopkinson 2018). I have thus used a Latinate method of transliterating 
(thus, “Calchas” instead of “Kalkhas,” for instance) and at times angliciz- 
ing (e.g. “Priam” rather than “Priamus”) Greek names. For names that 
do not appear in the Posthomerica and are consequently not in Hopkin- 
son’s translation, I follow the OCD. See also Anthony Verity’s pragmatic 
comment on his translation of the Iliad in Verity 2012, 451. 


The Posthomerica, Quintus, and his Time 


I believe that there is little need for a further detailed introduction to 
Quintus and the Posthomerica, nor is this the place to explore its main 
poetic features. I will thus give a short but up-to-date overview and then 
recommend more thorough introductory works to the reader so that they 
will easily be able to navigate further literature. 

The epic poem Posthomerica (ta ne0’ "Ounpov or tà uetà TOV 'Ounpov 
or oi p60’ "Ounpov Adyou see Köchly 1850, 1, Vian 1963, vii-viii, Appel 
1994a, 2-4, and Cerri 2015, 130-1) was presumably written between 200 
and 300 AD (after Oppian but before Triphiodorus; see James/Lee 2000, 
1-9, Baumbach/Bär 2007a, 1-8, and Bär 2009, 14-23) by a poet who is 
known to us as Quintus Smyrnaeus (Kóivtog 6 Zuvpvaiog since at least 
the Byzantine grammarian and poet John Tzetzes; see Vian 1963, vii and 
James/Lee 2000, 4 for exact quotations) due to a sphragis in the in-proem 
in book 12, where he claims to have received his Dichterweihe in the city 
of Smyrna (12.310 Xyópvng Ev 6anéóotcu for the metapoetic allusion see 
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especially Bar 2007 and Greensmith 2018). We have no further bio- 
graphical information. See especially Baumbach/Bär 2007a, 1-8. 

In his poem, Quintus covers in fourteen books and ca. 8,800 hexame- 
ter lines the narrative gap between the Homeric Iliad and the Odyssey 
(i.e. the cyclic epics Aethiopis, Little Iliad, Iliou persis, and Nostoi): the 
death of Penthesileia (book 1), Memnon (book 2), and Achilles (book 3), 
his funeral games (book 4), the judgment of arms (book 5), the arrival at 
Troy of Eurypylus to help the Trojans (book 6) and of Neoptolemus to 
help the Greeks (book 7), Eurypylus’ death (book 8), the arrival of Philoc- 
tetes (book 9), the death of Paris and Oenone (book 10), the last conven- 
tional attack against the city of Troy (book 11), the erection of the wood- 
en horse (book 12), the capture of the city (book 13), and the return and 
destruction of the Greek fleet (book 14). 

There have been made various suggestions about the narrative struc- 
ture of the poem. On the one side of the spectrum is Włodzimierz Appel 
(1994a, 5-8), for whom the unexpected number of fourteen books indi- 
cates a certain lack of coherence. This analytical view has been critiziced 
by the structural studies of Peter Schenk (1997) and Ernst A. Schmidt 
(1999), who both argued for a more coherent overarching design of the 
epic. A possible subdivision into three parts: 1. books 1-5 (with Achilles 
in the center of the attention), 2. books 6-10 (with Neoptolemus as the 
new hero), 3. books 11-14 (focusing on a change of tactics and the sub- 
sequent destruction of the city). On the episodic character, structure, and 
composition of the poem, see Appel 1994a, 5-8, Schenk 1997, Schmidt 
1999, Bär 2009 92-103, and Scheijnen 2018, 32-5. 

There are a handful of introductions of varying lengths to Quintus 
and the Posthomerica. For an international audience, the most helpful 
overview regarding his name, dating, the cultural background of the 
Second Sophistic (see also Bar 2010 and Bar 2018a), reception, scholar- 
ship, and the infamous verdicts of past research is Baumbach/Bar 
2007a. Even more thorough is the German Einleitung to Silvio Bär’s 
commentary on book 1 (Bär 2009, 11-91). Still helpful for its coverage of 
older literature is Rudolf Keydell’s article in the RE (Keydell 1963). Fur- 
ther introductions can be found in Vian 1959 and 1963, 1966, 1969, 
James/Lee 2000, 1-31, Lelli 2013, xvii-Ixxxviii, Scheijnen 2018, 1-15, 
Tsomis 2018, 9-34, and Carvounis 2019, xvii-Ixviii. Viable for linguistic 
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research are Pompella 1981, Vian/Battegay 1984, and Papathomopoulos 
2002. Very good English translations are James 2004 and Hopkinson 
2018. The standard translation into German is Gartner 2010, into Italian 
Lelli 2013, and into French Vian 1963, 1966, 1969. 


Quintus Scholarship, Commentaries, and Book 13 


An overview of general scholarship up until ca. 2007 can be found in 
Baumbach/Bär 2007a, 15-23. This publication has rightly been called a 
“real turning point in Quintus scholarship” (Scheijnen 2018, 14), since 
until then, source criticism was at the center of scholarly attention (see 
especially Gartner 2005). Noteworthy publications since then include 
Silvio Bar’s partial commentary on book 1 (Bar 2009), Calum Maciver’s 
monograph on the relationship between the Posthomerica and the Ho- 
meric epics (Maciver 2012), and Tine Scheijnen’s book on heroic charac- 
terization and heroism (Scheijnen 2018), who all aim at reading Quintus 
in his own right, either in the context of the Second Sophistic (see espe- 
cially Bär 2010) or as part of Late Antiquity in general (see also Car- 
vounis/Hunter 2009). Apart from Bar 2009 on book 1, there are several 
commentaries on other books of the Posthomerica: Campagnolo 2011 
and Ferreccio 2014 on book 2, James/Lee 2000 on book 5, Tsomis 2018a 
on book 7, Tsomis 2018 on book 10, Campbell 1981 on book 12, and 
Carvounis 2019 on book 14. My work has greatly benefited from these 
predecessors, and I do not shy away from citing them amply. To my 
knowledge, Katia Barbarsco is currently working on a commentary on 
book 3, Leyla Ozbek on a commentary on book 9, and Stefanie 
Schmerbauch on a study of the funeral games in book 4. Birgit Breuer 
aims to investigate Hellenistic and Imperial traces throughout the 
Posthomerica. 

A short synopsis of scholarship on the rather understudied book 13: 
there has been no full-scale commentary on this book to date. Short and 
selective notes can be found in the following editions and translations: 
Köchly 1850 and 1853, Way 1913, Combellack 1968, Vian 1969, James 
2004, Gartner 2010, and Lelli 2013. Only a small number of other works 
deal very selectively with book 13. Important among these are Duck- 
worth 1936, 70-1, 75-9 and Schmitz 2005, 122-3, who discuss book 13 
with regard to the prophecies about the fall of the city of Troy. Gärtner 
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2005, 227-60 treats the book's relationship to the Aeneid, especially book 
2, as does Tomasso 2010, 144-55. Schubert 2007, 347-52 treats the Ae- 
thra episode, Hadjittofi 2007, 358-74 deals with Aeneas and Sinon and 
compares the figure of Electra in Quintus with that in Nonnus. Tomasso 
2012 deals with the relationship between Triphiodorus’ and Quintus’ 
sack of the city. Scheijnen 2018, 271-314 covers the concept of heroism 
in book 13, and Avlamis 2019 discusses the aspect of the conflation of 
banquet and battle. I aim at including the findings of those scholars 
throughout the lemmata of this commentary. 


Book 13: General Design 


Traditionally, Quintus’ Posthomerica was regarded as lacking any struc- 
tural coherence (see Bar 2009 92 n311 for quotes). Later on, apart from 
attempts to find an overarching macrostructure of the whole poem 
(most notably Schenk 1997 and Schmidt 1999), there have been various 
attempts to divide individual books into elaborate narrative subunits (as 
did e.g. Vian in his edition with all books, or especially Schmiel 1986 and 
Bar 2009, 94-103 with book 1). Regarding book 13, Francis Vian, in his 
edition, proposed a general division into five parts (see Vian 1969, 115-6 
for a more precise subcategorization): 


1. the “préliminaires” (1-77) 
2. a first “tableau général du carnage” (78-167) 
3. a first set of "épisodes individuels" (168—429) 
4. asecond "tableau général" (430-95) 
5. asecond set of “nouveaux épisodes" (496-563) 


Following this scheme, the content of book 13 can be briefly de- 
scribed as follows: Vian aims to establish an opening scene (lines 1-77), 
in which the drunken Trojans fall asleep, which in turn allows Sinon to 
inform the Greeks on Tenedos and the others inside the horse. In the 
following four chapters, we encounter an alternating succession of “gen- 
eral” (lines 78-167 and 430-95) and “individual” (lines 168-429 and 
496-563) episodes. In the first general scene (78-167), no individual 
characters are at the center of attention, but we encounter unknown 
dying Trojans and Greeks. In the first individual scene (168-429), specif- 
ic heroes are named (most importantly, for example, Diomedes and his 
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exploits, the death of Priam and Astyanax, the enslavement of Androma- 
che, the sparing of Antenor, the flight of Aeneas, the death of Deipho- 
bus, the reunion of Menelaüs and Helen, and the rape of Cassandra). 
The second general chapter (430-95) includes the collapse of buildings 
and more dying Trojans. Finally, the second individual episode (496- 
563) features Aethra, Laodice, and Electra. 

This subdivision, along with the episodic character of the book, has 
been widely accepted. Ursula Gártner (2010, 245), for example, follows 
the structure in the Anmerkungen in her translation, adding that there is 
no "streng gegliederter Aufbau" and that the book consists of “einer 
recht losen Folge einzelner Szenen, die sich jedoch zu größeren Bildern 
ordnen" (see also Scheijnen 2018, 272). One problematic aspect of Vi- 
an's subcategorization is the fact that the “préliminaires” include an 
individual scene, too, namely the opening of the horse by Sinon. Fur- 
thermore, during the second "tableau général" the burning houses of 
e.g. Aeneas (431a) are mentioned. It is difficult, however, to propose a 
parallel and symmetrical analysis for book 13, as Schmiel 1986 did for 
book 1 (but see 1-20 n. below for such a structure). 

A more simplistic division of the book could look like this: 


1. 1-290: Death 
2. 291-563: Life 


In the first half, we encounter almost without exception death and dying 
individuals, namely (in chronological order) anonymous Greeks and 
Trojans, Coroebus, Eurydamas, Ilioneus, Abas, Eurycoón, Amphime- 
don, Damastor's son, Mimas, Deiopites, Pammon, Polites, Tisiphonus, 
Agenor, Priam, and Astyanax. Only Andromache survives the first half 
of the book (at the very end, though). In contrast, in the second half of 
the book, we hear almost exclusively of survivors of the sack of the city. 
Starting with Antenor, the Trojans Aeneas, Anchises, Ascanius, Helen, 
Cassandra (who is raped by Ajax the Lesser), and Aethra are not killed 
during the capture. The case of Laodice (who is swallowed by the earth) 
is difficult. Only Deiphobus (354—73) and various Trojans (374—84 and 
428-63) are murdered. The first half can accordingly be subdivided into 
seven, and the second half into eight, episodes of varying length, the 
longest being the general description in 78-167 (89 lines), the shortest 
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the sparing of Antenor in 291-9 (9 lines). These episodes generally fol- 
low Vian’s subdivision. An alternative structure could thus look like this: 


1-290: Death 
1-20: The Trojans celebrate in the city 
1-4: General remarks on the feast 
5-14: The drunken individual 
15-20: His speech and the foreshadowing of the city’s fall 
21-77: Sinon gives the sign; the army arrives from Tenedos 
21-9: Sinon waves the torch 
30-61a: Sinon informs the Greek heroes inside the horse 
61b-77: The fleet arrives 
78-167: The battle inside the city begins; both parties loose men 
78-144: Trojan losses 
78-85: The Greeks enter the city 
86-102: Male victims 
103-23: Female victims 
124-44: General scenes of killing 
145-67: Greek losses 
168-212: Diomedes’ Aristeia 
168-80: The death of Coroebus and Eurydamas 
181-208: The death of Ilioneus 
209-12: The death of Abas, Eurycoön, Amphimedon, Damastor’s 
son, Mimas, and Deiopites 
213-50: Neoptolemus and Priam 
213-20a: Neoptolemus kills Pammon, Polites, Tisiphonus, and 
Agenor 
220b-50: Neoptolemus and Priam 
220b-4: Neoptolemus and Priam meet 
225-36: Priam asks Neoptolemus to kill him 
237-40: Neoptolemus’ speech 
241-50: Neoptolemus kills Priam 
251-90: The death of Astyanax and the enslavement of Andromache 
251-63: The Greeks throw Astyanax from the walls of the city 
264—90: Andromache's enslavement 
291-563: Life 
291—9: Antenor's sparing 


300-53: Aeneas’ flight 

300-32: Aeneas flees Troy 

333-53: Calcha’s prophecy 
354-84: Menelaiis and Deiphobus 

354-73: Menelaiis kills Deiphobus 

374-84: Menelaiis kills various other Trojans 
385-414: Menelatis and Helen 

385-8: Menelaüs’ jealousy 

389-402: Helen’s beauty 

403-5: Menelaüs’ fake attempt to kill Helen 

406-14: Agamemnon’s speech 
415-29: The rape of Cassandra 

415-9: The gods look down on Troy 

420-9: The rape of Cassandra by Ajax the Lesser 
430-63: The collapse of the city 

430-7: Collapsing buildings 

438-63: Dying Trojans 
464-95: A fisherman sees the burning city 
496-563: Aethra, Laodice, and Electra 

496-543: Aethra 

544-5 1a: Laodice 

551b-63: Electra 
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Commentary 


1-20: The Trojans celebrate in the city 


1-4: General remarks on the feast 
5-14: The drunken individual 
15-20: His speech and the foreshadowing of the city’s fall 


The first 20 lines of book 13 describe the feast and celebrations of the 
Trojans after they have pulled the horse into their city (12.422b-443). On 
a microstructural level, the passage can be subdivided into three smaller 
parts. The first part (1-4) covers general remarks on the Trojan party. 
Key elements are music (2 addoi óuðç cópry&), song and dance (3 noAnN 
En’ OpynOpoio1), as well as wine and food (4 mapé datti Kai otvo). In the 
second part (5-14), Quintus focuses on an unspecified individual repre- 
senting the crowd (5 tic) who gets drunk from too much wine. The ef- 
fects of the inebriation are dizziness (6 Bapb8ovto 5é oi Mpévec Evöov and 
7 dp8aApoi otpEgeEdiveov), slurred speech (8 npoisokev Enog kekoAXovpéva 
B&Cwv), and lack of visual as well as cognitive capabilities (11-2 do0¢ 8’ 
ap’ àyAog / Aumexev and 12-3 dpardbvovtat Omwmai / Kai vóoc). For a 
discussion of physiological and psychological symptoms in Quintus, see 
Ozbek 2007. The third and last part (15-20) consists of the above- 
mentioned individual ridiculing (16 ox&tAıoı and 18 vnmıäxoıg na(ógoow 
Eoikötsg Hé yvvaıdiv) the supposedly departed Greek army in direct 
speech and foreshadowing the fall of the city (20 mì npo00potciv 
"OXs0pov). This passage is the only incident (with the exception of per- 
haps 5.348-50 Apysiot 6’ émi vqvoi tavump@potow iavov / ónvo or 
àppooío Sedunpévor HSE koi otvo / Nö&ı) in the Posthomerica in which 
drunkenness occurs. See also Shorrock 2007, 385. Otherwise, meals are 
briefly referred to in 1.88-90 during Penthesileia's reception, 2.113—5 
during Memnon's reception, 6.93-8 during the departure of Diomedes 
and Odysseus, 6.166-75 of the celebarating Trojans, 7.238-41 on the 
island of Scyros, 7.685 in celebration of Neoptolemus, 8.492-3 of the 
dining Neoptolemus, and 14.101-6 (see Carvounis 2019, 70-1) after the 
sack of the city. 

The passage features an intricate microstructure, including multiple 
and complex ring compositions (see Schmiel 1986, who did something 
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similar with book 1). Firstly, Quintus frames the scene by making use of 
two prepositional phrases referring to a place. By doing so, he contrasts 
the celebrating Trojans within the city (1 àvà mtoAie8pov) to the immi- 
nent danger outside (20 mì npo00pototv), as well as formally marking 
the scene as one coherent entity. Another Ringkomposition can be found 
in lines 13.1-4. Here lines 1 and 4, containing aspects of food and drink 
(1 à6ópneov and 4 ó6atvupévov ... mapa Sati Kai oïvo) frame lines 2 and 3, 
where the vocabulary of music and dance (2 abaAoi duds ovpryéi and 3 
poàn En’ OpynOpoiot) is prominently featured. In addition, Quintus 
places two further prepositional phrases, each also referring to a place, at 
the center of the passage: v ueyópoig (9) and ava mt6Aw (11). Thus, he 
puts emphasis on the very centerpiece of the passage, line 10 (paiveto 
Kiwvpévotow éotkóra). Around this phrase, in lines 6-14, Quintus ar- 
ranges symptoms of drunkenness in “reverse order” (Schein 1997, 347 
and Whitman 1958, 255 in their work on geometrical patterns in the 
Homeric epics speak of “circularity, including concentricity”). 

First, we encounter the symptom of “impaired vision”: line 7 features 
óo00Apoí as the subject and otpegediveov as the predicate. Correspond- 
ingly, we find etymologically and semantically related lexemes in lines 
11 and 12 respectively: auoınepiotpopäodun (11) shares the same root as 
otpegediveov (7), while doe (11) and önwnoi (12) resemble ö@oAuoi (7). 
The expression Guordbvovtat önonai (12) denotes a lack of vision, just as 
ó9002.40í otpeosótveov does in line 7. In a second ring, Quintus arrang- 
es the symptom of a *heavy mind" around the center (10), too: in line 6 
we find papó00vto ... opévgg and in line 13 and 14 respectively vóog ... 
Qpéva and kapnpapéov. As we see, Quintus again engages semantically 
related words: opéveg (6) and vöog ... ppéva (13), as well as the etymolog- 
ically related words BapvOovto (6) and xapnpapé&ov (14). Thus, Quintus 
employs etymologically and semantically related vocabulary in both in- 
stances. This leaves us with the following scheme: a) *heavy mind" (6), 
b) “impaired vision” (7), c) “they seem to resemble moving things 
(paiveto ktvupiévototv éowóra)" (10), b’) “impaired vision" (11-2), a’) 
“heavy mind” (13-4). 

It is noteworthy that Quintus “moves” semantically and etymological- 
ly related lexemes around the passage’s centerline (10), which contains 
the verb kivvodaı (“to move"). However, by doing so, our poet does more 
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than showcasing “his craftsmanship at a mechanical level” (Cairns 1979, 
195). He deliberately employs a structural device well-known in 
Homer—be it for mnemonic or pragmatic purposes—as an interpreta- 
tive tool. Quintus emphasizes the description of symptoms of drunken- 
ness by the formal representation of “moving” related lexemes. Just as 
the keyundıo and the öönog in line 9 appear to be moving toward the 
drunken Trojan, so the symptoms of drunkenness seem to move around 
a line containing the word “to move.” The relevance of Ringkomposition 
to the Iliad, the most preeminent pretext for the Posthomerica, has long 
been noted. For the mnemonic and aesthetic function of ring composi- 
tions, see Whitman 1958, 249-84, Gaisser 1968, Lohmann 1970, 12-30, 
Edwards 1991, 44-8, Stanley 1993, 3-38, Schein 1997, and Steinweg 
1997, 1-94. For a more general approach to the topic of ring composi- 
tions, see Otterloo 1944 and Thalmann 1984, 8-21. For the pragmatic 
function of ring compositions, see Minchin 2002, 182-202. Quintus 
uses this device in order to emphasize the content of the passage—the 
intoxication of the celebrating Trojans—by means of formal representa- 
tion. For scholarly work on structural devices in the Posthomerica, see 
Schmiel 1986, Schenk 1997, Schmidt 1999, Cantilena 2001, Bar 2009 
92-4, and Scheijnen 2018, 32-5 for a useful overview. 

The Trojan celebrations were a topic mythic element in the epic tra- 
dition and in other sources. Cf. e.g. Little Iliad arg. 5 West 2003 
EVOXODVTAL WG VEvIKNKOTEG TOUS "EAAnvog, Sack of Ilion arg.1 West 2003 
Tpan&vreg 0& sic EdpOOdVHV EbwyOdVTAL og AmNAAayuEvoL TOD noAépov, 
Bac. 13.162-3, Apollod. Epit. 5.17 tpanévtec éni Ovoiav ebwyodvto, Dio 
Chr. 11.128-9, Verg. A. 2.248-9 nos delubra deum miseri, quibus ultimus 
esset / ille dies, festa velamus fronde per urbem and 265 invadunt urbem 
somno vinoque sepultam, Petron Sat. 89.56, Hyg. Fab. 108.3 noctu lusu 
atque vino lassi obdormissent, Tryph. 448-53 sikanivy 6° Eniönuog Env Kai 
aunyavoc oppic, / Bpis EAa@piCovoa uéOnv Avorvopog otvov. / Kppasin te 
BéBvoto, ue0nnuooóvn te Keyyver / noa nós, MvAEMV 5° OAMyoitg 
PVAAKECOL eusi: / dn yap Kai P&yyog édvETO, datmovin dé / "Daov 
ainewriiv odAgointodic Anp£ßarev vó5 and 498-502 oi è yopoio / 
TOVOGHEVOL kapóáto GddnKOTES pinov bavw. / Kai dy] Tov Mdpptys 
averavoato, KEITO dE kóápvov / abAóg mì Kpnrfpi, kóngAAa ðè TOAAG 
yvo0évta / adTOMATHS psícoke KABEAKOLEVOV And yEIpHv (see Miguélez- 
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Cavero 2013, 360-64), and Tz. Posthomerica. 716-17 AM’ öte ù 
énépséav Evi Bopoic ExatouBac / Kparfipes Havaroıo nepi nröAv Noav 
anavıf. See Vian 1959, 58-9, Vian 1969, 128 n1, West 2013, 208 and 
229-30, and Kelly 2015, 322-3. 

Keydell (1963, 1289) states that the episode is “ausgemalt mit Hilfe 
von E. Tr. 542ff. and Hec. 914ff.” In the Hecuba’s third Stasimon, the 
chorus consisting of Trojan captives is lamenting the fallen city of Troy 
(905-13), after which it recounts the events surrounding the sack of 
Troy: the futile relief of the Trojan inhabitants (914-22), the beginning 
of the fight within the city’s walls (923-33) and the deportation of the 
Trojan women (934-42). Finally, it damns the ill-fated marriage of Hel- 
en and Paris (943-51). As one can see, Euripides’ focus during the sec- 
tion mentioned by Keydell is not on the description of the feast, but on 
the relief and rest of the exhausted Trojan city. Unlike Quintus, he uses 
words of sleep and relaxation (915 ünvog rjóoc, 917 Katanadoog, 919 Ev 
Boränoız Ersıro, and 921 odKe8’ ópóv). In contrast, Quintus uses a whole 
range of words indicating the very opposite: festivities, noise, and bawl- 
ing (1 &ööpneov, 3 adAoi, obprySu Havov, 3 LOATH, ópyn9poiot utr, 4 
čari, oivo, 8 npoisokev Enog, and 11 änpıiorpwpäodaı). When Euripides 
mentions feasts (915 deinvov), songs (916 uoAnäv), and dances (916-7 
yoporoiğv voias), he stresses their end. When Quintus again mentions 
ayadcs / Aupexev; for the specific meaning of &yAoc cf. LfrgE, s.v. 1b). On 
the Stasimon see Collard 1989/90. 

In the Women of Troy, it is again a Stasimon in which Euripides lets 
his chorus—again consisting of captive Trojan women—tell us about 
the night of the end of the city (542-57). Here we find indeed a closer 
relation to the beginning of book 13, since Euripides does in fact men- 
tion song and dance here too (544 Awrög, 545 uéàsa, and 547 poàv 
&peAnov). As James 2004, 334 points out, both Euripides and Quintus 
compare the wooden horse to a ship (E. Tr. 535-41 and Q.S. 12.427-32). 
That being said, I think it is bold to conclude from the very general 
scenes of festivities that there is a direct influence. Both Euripides and 
Quintus chose to write about the events surrounding the sack of the city 
of Troy; inevitably, they have to deal in some respect with the Trojans 
celebrating the supposed end of the war. Hence, I think that Quintus did 
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not use Euripides as a model, but instead describes general scenes of 
drinking and celebrating. See Gartner 2005, 227: “Von einem Gelage der 
Troer wird in zahlreichen Darstellungen berichtet, so daß Ähnlichkeiten 
der Topoi wenig Aussagekraft haben” and Torrance 2013, 218-22. 

The warning signs in the last 200 lines of book 12 do not bode well 
for the events about to happen in book 13. Firstly, Laocoön is punished 
twice for trying to persuade the Trojans not to pull the horse into the 
city. His blinding is described in 12.389-417, his and his sons’ death in 
12.444-97 (for Laocoön in Quintus see Bassett 1925, Campbell 1981, 
133-7, Gärtner 2005, 195-217, and Gärtner 2009). Secondly, a series of 
bad omens overshadows the Trojan sacrifices in lines 12.503-24 (see 
Campbell 1981, 169—70, James 2004, 332-3, and Gärtner 2005, 218-21). 
Thirdly, Cassandra’s vain intervention is featured in 12.525-85 (see 
Campbell 1981, 176-8 and Gärtner 2005, 221-6). Clearly depicted as a 
trustworthy person (12.525-6 Oin 8’ £uneóov Nrop Éyev nıvuvröv TE vónpua 
/ Kaocávópr, fg o0 mot’ Enog yévet’ åkpáatov), she foresees the end of 
the city by deciphering the bad omens (12.540-3 A enoi, viv Bfjuev Ind 
Copov: angi yàp "uiv / čunàsiov nvpdc otv Kai aipatos Noe Kai oitov / 
AEvyahéov: návty 0$ tepáata ðakpvóevta / àOóvatot Paivovol, Kai Ev TOOL 
Keipe8 'OX£0pov). However, she knows that no one is going to believe her 
(12.546 GAG pot ob mEicE8’, odd’ ei páda MOAN’ Gyopsdow). And indeed, 
a tç replies in 12.553-4 Q Kovpn Mpio, ti ij vó os näpyog Avayeı / 
yAóoca KAKOPPAIN T åveuóMa TAVT’ Ayopedeiv;. 

In addition, the feast of the Trojans is anticipated multiple times 
toward the end of book 12: in 12.523-4 Quintus gives the reason why the 
Trojans misinterpret—or rather neglect—the bad omens: Kfipec yàp 
TAVTOV vóov ExBaAoV, óop' Eni ðar / TOTLOV Avanırowow ór’ Apystotot 
dapévtec. In 12.549-51, Cassandra gives the warning command én’ 
sitanivy 6° dAsysivi / daivucd’ votata óópra KaKd nepopúyueva X00po / 
Hon énwabovteg opty óðòv sid@Aotow. Lastly, in 12.574-5, the Trojans 
akndéec évróvovro / daita Avypriv while the Greeks, waiting inside the 
wooden horse, in 12.576-7 Évioo0ev éyfüsov sioatovtes / óowvpévov 
ópaóov. 

The very last lines of book 12 (580—85) cover the sorrows of Cassan- 
dra, depicted by means of a simile containing a leopard being driven off 
by dogs and shepherds from a grange (see 44—9 n. for literature on simi- 
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les in the literary tradition and in the Posthomerica). The last sentence 
(584-5), in fact the last line with the last word of the book, makes more 
than clear what is about to happen in book 13: > Ñ y? sdvpéoc innov 
AnEoovro teipopévn nep / Tpóov Aupi Pdva- nóAa yap péya ó£yvoto 
nua. Thus, the connection of book 12 to book 13 is, as Gartner (2010, 
245: “Zu Beginn wird das Fest der Troer geschildert, wodurch ein 
direkter Anschluss an das Ende von Buch 12 gebildet wird.”) argues, 
indeed, reasonably close. Even on a syntactical level, books 12 and 13 are 
closely linked. Quintus creates contrast by juxtaposing Cassandra fleeing 
from the horse on the one side (12.584 ç fj y ...) and the celebrating 
Trojans (13.1 Oi 8...) on the other. However, Denniston 1934 lists no 
incident of ye corresponding with 6&. 

The Trojan feast right at the beginning of book 13 also stands pro- 
grammatically for the chaos with which the reader is confronted 
throughout the whole book (see Glover 1901, 87: “Quintus gives us noth- 
ing but a string of second-hand horrors, without movement or connex- 
ion, neither Greek nor Trojan having any plan of action."). Similarly, 
Viktor Póschl in his influential monograph Die Dichtkunst Virgils argues 
that the storm in the first scene of Aeneid 1 symbolically anticipates the 
whole poem: “Er [the storm] versetzt die Seele des Lesers in den Zustand 
großgestimmter Erregung, der sie zur Aufnahme des gewaltigen Ges- 
chehens bereit macht, das an ihr vorbeiziehen wird" and compares it 
with the beginning of the Iliad: “Eher könnte die Pest des Iliasanfangs 
verglichen werden, wie denn die Aneis an dramatischer Wucht der Ilias 
näher steht als die Odyssee” (Póschl ?1977, 13). The Trojan feast right at 
the beginning of book 13 can be read as such a “Frontispiz” (Pöschl 
31977, 24) of the ensuing chaotic massacre (esp. lines 78-167; see also 
Whitmarsh 2002 with his similar concept of *ekphrastic contagion," 
coined in his work on Heliodorus' Aethiopica). Just as the Trojans feast 
throughout the whole city (1 åvà atodisOpov Eööpneov, 2-3 åuoì 62 návtn 
/ woAnn En’ ópynOpotc, and 21 àvà nt1óAw), the murder is going to take 
place throughout the whole city. The adverb návty appears 11x in book 
13, significantly more often than in the rest of the Posthomerica (e.g. 
82-3 lav 8’ cüpov ntohisðpov évínAciov nohéuoio / Kai vekóov, návtr] 5é 
Topi otovózvta péAaOpa / koiópev' àpyoAéog and 86 Ilávt 8’ aina 
K£Aatvóv onéppss, Seveto dé 80v; see 2 n.). The element of chaos mani- 
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fest in many scenes is reflected in many ways during the description of 
the feast. For example, we encounter many words from the semantic 
field of “mixing” (3 äxpırog, 7 GAAo 6 En’ GAO, and 12 ákprjvo), “spin- 
ning” (7 otpegediveov, 10 Ktwopévoiow, and 11 Augpınepistpapäcdan), 
“destroying” (8 KkekoAovpéva and 12 àpoA60vovta, or “similitude” (10 
Qaíveto, Eoıköta, and é@Azei). That the symptoms of drunkenness are 
especially stressed by means of a complex ring composition has been 
shown above. What also adds to the sense of chaos is the construzione ad 
accumulo quasi anacolutica (Lelli 2013, 859). Quintus starts line 5 with a 
typical Homeric tis-speech line (Nôs 5é tic), but finishes it no sooner 
than line 14 (ud@ov Eeınev). In between, he features the above-mentioned 
symptoms of drunkenness. On the conflation of drunkenness and poet- 
ics, see also Crowther 1979, Knox 1985, Nünlist 1998, 199-205 and 317- 
25, Bakola 2008, and Avlamis 2019, 166 n48. 

Noteworthy also is the drunken Trojan's utterance in 15-8. In these 
lines, he compares the Greek army to children and women (18 vnmiáyois 
maidsoow Eoiköteg 16é yvvaıdiv). Ironically, those are exactly the ones 
who are about to suffer the most during the sack of the city. We encoun- 
ter e.g. general scenes of crying in lines 103 Oinoyn d& nee otovósoca 
yovaıköv, and 122-3 Oiuoyn 6’ àroAóopovac ExBarev bavov / vnmiáyovs 
TOV ob TM Eniotato krjóza Ovpóc, the death of Astyanax and the enslave- 
ment of Andromache in 251-90, 306 &Axopévag GAdyous ua maideow, 
the crying Ascanius, who has to step over corpses in 322-26, the rape of 
Cassandra in 422 Kaooóvópnv ijoxovev Ou.£og Ößpınog vidc, uxoricide 
and infanticide in 443—4 oï ò Gp’ Oudc TEKEECOL KATAKTEÍVAVTEG ÅKOÍTIG / 
kánnecov, and women dying with their children in collapsing houses in 
453-6 noAAai 9' adte yuvoikec ávinpijv m PbLav / &ooópuevot uvńoavto 
oaov rò SH@paot naidwv / ods Ainov Ev Agyésoow: üqap © ava n0oooiv 
iodooı / matoiv Ondo ånóńňovto óav Epünspde ngoóvtov. Lastly, Aethra 
is saved only because she runs into her grandsons in 496-543, and Laod- 
ice is saved from enslavement by the help of the gods in 544-51a. Ironi- 
cally, the book ends with the goddess of war, Eris (563), controlling the 
end of the battle (neipata xäpung). 

Jonas Grethlein (Grethlein 2017, 217-8) points to a similar conflation 
of celebration and massacre in the banquet of the suitors in the Odyssey. 
Telemachus asks the unwelcomed suitors to leave in 1.374-80 2.139- 
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45 with the words &&ıevar ugyápov. GAAac 6° dAsybvete Saitac / pà 
Ktmpat’ Edovres, Aneıßönevor Kata ofkouc. / si © Üptv ðokésıi TÖÖE 
A@itepov Kai Gpetwov / £ppievat, avdpdc Evdc Biotov výnowov OAE&odoı, / 
Keipet'- yò è Oeod Emißwoouon aiév gdvtac, / ai ké 1001 Zed SHor 
naAivrra Epya yevsodaı- vitomoi Kev Exeita SduMvV Evroodev ÖA0L008E. 
Grethlein argues that the description of the suitors’ banquet with vocab- 
ulary reserved for murder (6\Avo8a1 and vijrowoc) leaves only one op- 
tion: that “die einzige mögliche Antwort auf das Treiben der Freier ihr 
Tod ist.” Consequently, he similarly draws the attention to the fact that 
the later on ensuing real killing of the suitors after Odysseus’ return 
conflates banquet and murder: Od. 20.392-4 6ópnov 6° oók äv nog 
ayapiotepov &XXo yévorto, / oiov IN tay’ ÉueAAe Hei Kai kaprepóc àvrp / 
Ono&£uevan (see also Russo et al. 1992, 127: “the poet points a sharp con- 
trast between their ‘dinner,’ which is described with words denoting 
delight (yeAoiwvtec, 1150, pevoeucéc), and their ‘supper,’ which they never 
literally will have, [...]”) and 21.428-9 viv 6' ópr kai óópnov Ayooo 
tetuKéo0at / Ev oder. See also Said 1979, 25 and Bakker 2013, 47. 

Anja Bettenworth (2004, 395-477; esp. 470-7) treats this Homeric 
scene (as well as the Cyclops episode in Iliad 9, the battle of Perseus and 
Phineus in Ovid’s Metamorphoses (4.757-5.235), the episode of the Lap- 
iths and the Centaurs in Ovid (Met. 12.210-535) and Valerius Flaccus 
(1.140-8), as well as the Lemnian women in Statius (Theb. 5.186-264) 
and Valerius Flaccus (2.186-214)) as an “Antigastmahl,” in a far as it 
turns into a fight in which “die Mehrzahl der Beteiligten den Tod findet” 
(Bettenworth 2004, 395). She does not include the Trojan feast in the 
Posthomerica. However, according to her definition, one could argue that 
the Trojan feast is in fact a “Gastmahl” (Bettenworth 2004, 15: “Im fol- 
genden wird “Mahl” als allgemeine Bezeichnung fiir ein gemeinsames 
Essen gebraucht, und zwar ohne Riicksicht auf Zahl und Art der 
Teilnehmer, den betriebenen Aufwand oder den Anlaß des Beisam- 
menseins. Von einem “Gastmahl im eigentlichen Sinn sprechen wir 
nur, wenn es sich tatsächlich um ein Mahl zum Empfang eines Gastes 
handelt [...]”). The guest in this case is Sinon, who is welcomed into the 
city in 12.418-22 kai oow Es aivóv óAs0pov AveyvaupOn vóog Evdov, / 
ógiótÓtov, un Á oot Kai adTOIC Ayos Enyron / obvera Amßroavro épa 
noyspoio Xívovog / EAnönevor Kata Hvuöv Eriruna TAVvT’ &yopgóost- / 
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TODVEKA TPOMPOVEDS mv &yov noti Tp@ıov oto / yé nep oikteipavtec. In 
a further step, it is the very Greeks who are—by way of the horse— 
brought as guests into the city. Again, with Bettenworth (2004, 395), the 
whole of book 13 could then be described as one gigantic “Anti- 
gastmahl,” since after lines 1-20, “die Bewirtungen nicht in mehr oder 
weniger normgetreuer Weise zu Ende geführt werden, sondern unver- 
mittelt in einen blutigen Kampf umschlagen, bei dem die Mehrzahl der 
Beteiligten den Tod findet.” The conflation of feast and battle is thus 
also manifest in the syncretism of guest and enemy. Naturally, as do 
most epic poems discussed by Bettenworth, Quintus diverges from the 
“Schema” (p. 45) of an ideal feast in various ways. Bettenworth’s scheme 
of an epic “Gastmahlszene” looks as follows: 


I. Ankunft des Gastes 


[II. Warten auf der Türschwelle] 
III. Beschreibung 
a. des Schauplatzes 
b. der anwesenden Personen 
[IV. supplicatio (Hikesie) als Ersatz für Elemente II oder V] 
V. Begrüßung 
a. durch Gesten 
b. durch Reden 
VI. Platz bei Tisch 
VII. Das eigentliche Mahl 
a. Die Vorbereitung des eigentlichen Mahles: Dienerschaft 
b. Der Genuß von Speisen und Getränken 
c. Das Ende des eigentlichen Mahles 
VIII. religiöse Handlungen (Libation, Opfer, Gebet) 
IX. Gespräch zwischen Gastgeber und Gast 
[X. Vortrag des Sängers] 
XI. Nachtlager 
As we shall see, we find a significant number of elements, some subtle, 


some overt, in the feast here. One by one we encounter the “Ankunft des 
Gastes,” as the Greeks lead Sinon to the city of Troy (12.421-22 tobveka 
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npoopovéog mv Gyov noti Tpwıov otv / Owe nep oiktEipavtec; see above). 
The element “Warten auf der Türschwelle” is realized in a most brutal 
way by means of the Trojans torturing Sinon (12.366-8 owé 8’ äp’ abtod 
/ 0000" uðs Kai Pivac And HEAEDV ETüuovro / TÁUTAV ÅEIKÍOVTEG, ónog 
vnueptéa einn) before they accept him into their city. Thus, Quintus 
places step II before step I. The next element, “Beschreibung des 
Schauplatzes,” is realized in lines 1-4 and “Beschreibung der an- 
wesenden Personen” in 1-20 passim. No Trojans are mentioned by 
name, only anonymous Oi (1), a tç (5), and a vrnıog (20) appear. A “sup- 
plicatio” is harder to detect, but Sinon’s lie in 12.375-86 has him throw- 
ing himself at the feet of the horse (12.384 napoi mooi kánnecov (rov) 
and thus features a common supplicating gesture. We could also argue 
that this supplication replaces the “Warten auf der Türschwelle.” If we 
extend the role of the guest to the wooden horse, the “Begrüßung” takes 
place in 12.422b-443, where the Trojans drag the horse into their city. 
The subcategory “durch Gesten” is realized by means of decorating the 
horse with floral wreaths (12.434-5 dugi & dp’ adt / noXXóv Aönv 
otepéov EpıWnA&a Kócpov éevto), the subcategory “durch Reden" by the 
warning speech of Cassandra in 12.540-51 and the rebuttal of an un- 
known Trojan (12.553-61). The structural element “Platz bei Tisch” is, 
in so far as it is realized, in Quintus stating that the Trojans feast and 
celebrate throughout the city (13.1 àvà mtoAis@pov). Thus, the whole city 
functions as one giant table. “Das eigentliche Mahl” features no distinct 
preparation, food and drink is consumed in lines 13.1-14, and the end of 
the feast is not decidedly marked (but see 13.21 eite yàp tavocg Épukev 
ave TTOAW GAXo0ev GAXov, coinciding with the *Nachtlager"; see below). 
“Religiöse Handlungen" are conducted before the feast in lines 12.500-2 
Tpdsec 8° adavaroıcıv éexevtbvovto 0vnAàg / AEiBovtes uéO0u Aapov, Enei 
cogio top EwAneı / AevyoA£ov noA&uoro Papd obévoc &&unaAX0&cw. The 
failure of the rites and the ensuing bad omens are described in the fol- 
lowing lines (13.503-4). The obligatory “Gespräch zwischen Gastgeber 
und Gast” is replaced by a monologue delivered by the drunken Trojan 
in lines 13.15-8. There is no “Vortrag des Sängers,” yet the Trojans 
themselves sing while feasting (13.2-4) duoi è naven / noAnn En’ 
öpxndnoloı Kai &kpitog Eokev Git] / óowuopévov, oin te TEAEL Tapa Satti 
kai oivo. Das “Nachtlager” follows in lines 13.21 ere yàp tavoc Épuksv 
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Gva ntóAiv CAAOVEV GAAOV. As we see, Quintus plays with the typical 
elements of a “Gastmahl” or an “Antigastmahl” respectively. For a read- 
er-oriented approach to this banquet, see Avlamis 2019, 178-84. 


1-4: General remarks on the feast 


The Trojans feast in their city to loud song and dance, as well as to eat- 
ing and drinking. Shorrock 2007, 385 suggests parallels between Q.S. 
13.1-4 and Nonn. D. 40.222-6 (on the commemoration of the dead by 
Dionysus) dpi 62 vexpoic / Muvyóovig aioAóuoAnog ENEKTUNEV amva 
ovpyé, / Kai Dpvyec avAntiipes àvénAekov üposva onv / TEvOaréotc 
OTOLATEGOLW, énopyrnoavro ðè BaKkyar / GBpa nerlsonevoro l'avóktopog 
Evé6t povi. 


1. àvà at0AieOpov: occurs 7x in Quintus (here, 1.8, 1.15, 11.317, 12.549, 
13.208, and 13.563) and twice in A.R. (1.825 and 3.824). It does not occur 
in Homer. The semantic range of åvá mtoAie8pov in Quintus covers 
“into the city” (11.317), “in the city” (1.8 and 1.15) and “through(out) the 
city” (here, 12.549 with mavty, 13.208, and 13.563 with návty). Quintus 
revisits the phrase at the last line of book 13, thus framing the whole 
book by means of a prepositional phrase. It is noteworthy, however, that 
the party that has control over the city in line 563 is the goddess of war 
(Epic). 


é56pmeov: occurs five times in Quintus (here, 4.65, 6.185, 9.67, and 
14.116). As in Homer (e.g. Il. 23.11 innovg Avodpevor Sopmijoopev évðáðe 
nóvtec and Od. 8.539 č od dopréopév te Kai &pope Hziog &oi56c), always 
in the meaning of “to have dinner.” 


2-3. a)Xoi Oud cópw& péy’ Trvov- angi è navım / poXmi Em’ 
ópynOpoiot kai Akpırog Eokev Gut]: similar scenes of song and dance 
appear in Quintus in association with Orpheus in 3.638 Oposóc, od 
LoArfiow Ep&onero noca Ev DAN, the Muses and Graces in 4.140-1 ai 6' 
ap’ Es ópynOpóv Xapıreg tpánev ipepósevra, / MoDooı 6’ £g noAnNv, and 
the reception of Eurypylus in 6.170-5 éníoye 5’ nóta odpryé / adAoi te 
Awvpoioiv Apnpenevor KaAdpotow, / api dé popuiyyov iayy méAEV 
iwspdsooa. / Apysior © änävevdev ¿ðáußsov sioopóovteg / adAdv 
eopuítyyov T’ iayùv aùtõv te Kai Innov / obptyyos 0' fj Satti neranpenei 
Hè vonedon. At the beginning of Iliad 10, Agamemnon looks toward the 
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Trojan plain, where after Hector’s successful exploits in book 8, the 
Trojans, together with their allies, are camping outside the city and are 
thus posing an imminent threat to the Greek ships. Agamemnon ob- 
serves their celebration in lines 12-3 OabuaLev nvpà mOAAG, TH Kaisto 
"Daó0t npò, / adAGV cuptyyov T’ Evoniv ópaóóv T’ àvOpónov. Similar to 
the feast in the Posthomerica, Bryan Hainsworth sees the celebration in 
the Iliad as an early symbol of "Trojan arrogance in victory" characteris- 
tic of book 10 (Hainsworth 1993, 158). 


2. addoi: occurs four times in Quintus: here, 5.66 on the shield of Achil- 
les (see Bassett 1925a, Kakridis 1962, Baumbach 2007 and Maciver 
2007), 6.171, and 6.174 (both during the reception of Eurypylus). It is 
always plural, always in the context of food being consumed, and always 
has the meaning of an instrument. Not a flute as it is often translated (so 
Way 1913; Gärtner 2010 “Flöten”; Lelli 2013 “flauti”) but a reed instru- 
ment (more precise is Hopkinson 2018, who translates it as *oboes"; for 
further discussion, see West 1992, 1-2 and 81-5). 


cópry&r three times in Quintus (here, 6.170-1 cüptyn& / abaAoi te, and 
6.175 ovpiyyos © ij Sati nevanpénet Sè vopedot). In Homer only II. 
10.13 a0AGv ovpiyyav T Evontv, 18.525-6 dba 8° Gu’ Énovto voues / 
tepnönevor ovptyét, and 19.387-8 (as a sheath for Achilles’ spear) ék 6’ 
apa oopiyyoc narpwiov éondoat’ £yyoc, / Dpi60 péya ot1Bapdv. 


Tjrvov: only twice in Quintus. Here and 12.436-7 péya 8’ finve Auög / 
áo énwekAopnévov. Both times it refers to the Trojans rejoicing 
about what they think represents the end of the war. In the lines follow- 
ing 12.437 they pull the wooden horse into the city. Cf. Od. 17.270-1, 
where Odysseus observes the suitors celebrating for the last time: 
Pöpuwg / HrvEL, fjv dpa aì Heoi noinoav Eraipnv. 


poi 82 maven: 12x in Q.S. (here, 5.3, 5.52, 6.2, 7.118, 7.717, 10.185, 
11.418, 13.42, 13.75, 13.371, and 14.571) and always at the end of a line 
(cf. also Hes. Th. 778, Opp. C. 1.335, 1.461, and 3.273). The word névty 
occurs significantly more often (11x) in book 13 than in the other books. 
For comparison: book 1: 2x, book 2: 3x, book 3: 3x, book 4: Ox, book 5: 4x, 
book 6: 4x, book 7: 2x, book 8: 1x, book: 9: 1x, book 10: 1x, book 11: 4x, 
book 12: 4x, and book 14: 3x. Just as the music—and thus the Trojan 
celebration—takes place everywhere, so the slaughter and killing during 
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the sack prevail everywhere throughout book 13. Cf. especially lines 82-3 
TEVTH ó£ Topi otovóevta péñaðpa / kaiópev! üpyoAéoc, 86 Mévty 6^ aipa 
Kehaivov vaéppes, 100 Havtyn 5° àpoi nóna Kovdv óAzyswóg opwpet / 
@pv0pdc, 218-9 nävım ðè péAac dvepaivet’ dAEOpoc / óXXvopévov, 430-1 
Tlavtyn 6’ óAXo0gzv GAG Karnpsinovro puéAa0pa / bydbEev, and 562-3 
Apysiot 6° Erı Ovuòv nì Tpweoow Öpıvov / nävın ava ntoA(sOpov (ring 
composition, see 1 and 563 n.). 


3. poAri Er’ OpynOpoitot: whereas poùr denotes both song and dance in 
Homeric epics, the noun pxnðuóç is reserved for dance only (see Kai- 
mio 1977, 81 and Wegner 1968, 42-3). The combination of these two 
nouns also appears in Q.S. 4.140-1 (Nestor’s description of Peleus’ and 
Thetis’ wedding) oi 8’ Gp’ &> ópyn8nóv Xäpırss tpánev insposvra, / 
Moöoaı 6’ éc uöAnnv, Il. 13.637 (Menelaüs comparing the desire for war 
with that for song and dance) Od. 23.145 (the minstrel arousing the 
desire for song and dance in the suitors) pons te yAvkepfjg Kai 
àpópovoc OpynOpoio, Od. 1.152 podm v Opynotic te, and Tryph. 341-2 
(also of the celebrating Trojans) vöupaı te zpoyapoi te Kai ipoves 
EidewWvins, / poàn T opynOud te nepi Bpétac sidiooovto. 

The noun poàn (5x in Q.S.) also appears in Q.S. 3.638 as Orpheus’ 
song (Oposóc, od podnfiow &p&onero näca u£v 0An). In contrast to the 
celebrating Trojans here, it is used in book 14 to refer to the now cele- 
brating Greek army (14.89 ModAmi ô’ obpavov ike du’ aiü£poc and 14.108- 
10 kai pa £ nüvteg / poni Kai yepdecow ünsgtpsoíotot tiekoov / ai£v). 

The noun opynOpdc (3x in Q.S.) also appears in 5.69 (in the descrip- 
tion of Achilles’ shield) dyy © Gp’ ópyn0no0 te Kai sdppoobvns 
épatetvijc. A singer appears in antique Epic in e.g. Hom. Od. 8.72-82, 
8.266-366, 8.499-20, A.R. 1.496—511, Verg. A. 1.740-7, and Sil. 11.288- 
97. For music, singers, and songs in ancient epic, see Wegner 1968, 
Segal 1994, and Ford 1997. 


ükpvroc: in Quintus, always in the context of indistinct sound. In 3.474, 
Phoinix uses it to characterize the utterances of the young Achilles: 
ükpira. xyeikeot BáGov (cf. Il. 2.796 pd001 piñor &kprtoi sio). In 11.382, it 
describes the sound of the Greek army approaching the walls of Troy: 
nepiaye 5° Gkpuoc abd6y. Tryph. 573 uses the adjective to describe the 
anonymous dying Trojans: @dvog 66 tig Gkpirog Nev. Cf. A.R. 4.911 (of 
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waves) tai 6’ ükpırov isoav adönv. For ükpntog see 12 n. and Avlamis 
2019, 171 n58 for ükpırog and äkpntog as homophones. 


éokev: iterative imperfect. For an accumulation of forms of -(s)ok- cf. Od. 
11.586-7 tooody’ vowp ànoAéokev åvaßpoyév, Aupi è moooi / yoia 
ueAawva Qávgokse, Katachvaoke 5é óa(pov. For an exhaustive list of itera- 
tive forms in Quintus, see Ferreccio 2014, 109-10 n148. See Wathelet 
1973 for a detailed discussion of frequentative forms of -(s)oK-*. 


avrn: only here in Quintus does the word occur in a cheerful way. 
Moreover, with the exception of 14.287—-where, in a simile, it describes 
the lament of a bitch over her puppies—it is always used in the meaning 
of “battle cry" (see LSJ, s.v.; the noun appears in Quintus besides here in 
2.226, 3.417, 4.303, 6.337, 6.358, 7.18, 7.551, 7.562, 7.605, 9.73, 9.132, 
11.267, 11.436, 14.287, and 14.634). For its use in Homer and Apolloni- 
us Rhodius, see Serafimidis 2016, 222-30 and 230 in particular: *Bei 
Apollonios besitzt gut einen wesentlich weiteren semantischen 
Spielraum als bei Homer, wo es immer als 'Kriegsgeschrei' im 
kriegerischen Kontext steht." See also Trümpy 1950, 153-4. Similarly, in 
the Halieutica and Cynegetica, it appears always in the context of killing 
during the hunt (cf. H. 3.391, 5.243, C. 2.58, 2.79, 2.542, and 4.408). Not 
in Nonnus. Quintus plays with the reader's horizon of expectation by 
using a noun reserved for a negative context here in a positive context. 
In addition, Quintus foreshadows the fall of the city by reminding the 
reader of the bloody outcome of the celebration (esp. lines 78-167). 


auti / ómwupévov: refers back to lines 12.576-7 Apysioı 6° Evroodev 
Eyndeov sioatovtec / datvupév@v ópaóov Kata "Daov, where the Greeks 
inside the horse rejoice hearing the Trojans feasting in the city. The use 
of the noun öaig and the verb öaivunı in the Posthomerica (occurring 39x 
combined) ranges from general meals (often associated with mourning: 
e.g. for Achilles in 4.70, for Ajax the Greater in 5.660, and for Machaon 
in 7.62) to spectacular feasts (e.g. the marriage of Peleus and Thetis in 
3.101, 4.53, 4.134, and 5.76). As in this scene, the Trojan hope for a justi- 
fied celebration has proved false in previous banquets: e.g. after the 
respective arrivals of Penthesilea (1.90 and 1.120), Memnon (2.148, 
2.150, and 2.159), Eurypylus (6.167, 6.169, 6.175, and 6.181), and around 
the wooden horse (12.523, 12.550, 12.575, 12.577, and 13.4). The Greeks, 
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however, tend to have a better reason to celebrate having received help 
by means of a feast. For example, Neoptolemus welcomes the embassy 
to Scyrus with a banquet (7.238). There is a feast celebrating his victory 
over Eurypylus (8.493), as well as one in honor of Philoctetes’ arrival 
(Q.S. 9.432, 9.515, and 9.533). Eventually, the Greeks also celebrate the 
sack of Troy (14.141 and 14.143) and the sacrifice of Polyxena (14.331) 
with a banquet (see Scheijnen 2018, 274-6). However, both feasts are 
followed by disastrous events. See Anderson 1997, 114-5. 


napa Saiti kai olive: mapa Sati in Quintus in 2.148 (during Memon’s 
reception) OD Ev ypr) mapa dati neAmpıov ebxeräaohan, 9.515 (Aga- 
memnon to Philoctetes) aisi tot mapa dati yépag Paońov gota, and 
13.383-4 oi 6’ àvà Goto / vepnópevoi napà Sati Kal TUKOLOIG GAdYOtOL. 
In Homer in Od. 3.37 (during Telemachus’ reception at Nestor’s palace) 
Wpvoev napa cari. For another combination of food and drink, see Q.S. 
1.120 nadoavro motod Saitdéc T épatetwiic and the Homeric line adräp 
Enei nóoiog Kai Eöntbog č Epov Evro (e.g. Il. 1.469, 2.432, 7.323, 9.92, 
9.222, 23.57, 24.638, 14x Od., and h.Ap. 513). Again, the noun óaíg is 
anticipated at the end of book 12 (12.575 daitta Avypriv). 


5-14: The drunken individual 


A drunken individual representing the celebrating crowd picks up a 
goblet full of wine and empties it carelessly. His vision impaired, he 
babbles nonsense while the household furniture and the very building 
itself appear to be moving, and the whole city is going around and 
around. 


5. Qe ó£ rıc: Quintus features a complex tis-speech. The phrase here 
reminds one of the popular beginning of tis-speeches in Homer, which 
often start with the phrase @de é tig einsorev (8x Il., 12x Od.; often 
completed with the hemistich ié@v &> mAnoiov ÜAAov (5x Il., 6x Od.; simi- 
lar Q.S. 1.353-7 kai tıs &vi Tpósootv aydooato papà yeyn8óg / ... Kai p' 
6 ye payidinow En’ &Axopfjow éewev, 1.750 kai pd tig Hd’ eineoKev 
apnidowv Apyeiov). However, in this case, the &eınev comes only in line 
14, after which the direct speech (15-8) starts. After the speech, Quintus 
picks up the ttc again in line 19 ‘Qc dp’ Epn Tpwwv tic (cf. 1.755 ‘Qc äp’ 
Eon Aavady cic). See Lelli 2013, 859: “qui pero il discorso diretto inizierà 
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solo al verso 15, con una construzione ad accumulo quasi anacolutica— 
di grande efficacia narrativa per descrivere l'ubriachezza—che distanzia 
di molto il soggetto e il verbo di dire finale." 

Besides here, various other tis-speeches appear in the Posthomerica: 
1.211-19 (a Greek during Penthesileia's arrival, 1.353-75 (a Trojans 
amazed at the sight of Penthesileia), 1.750-5 (a Greek on Thersites' 
death), 4.19-32 (a joyful Trojan), 10.470-7 (a Nymph on Oenoe’s sui- 
cide), 12.254—9 (a Greek on Sinon's valor), 12.552-62 (a Trojans on Cas- 
sandra's speech), 13.468—79 (see n.), 14.121-41 (a Greek singer on Troy's 
end), and 14.602-4 (a Greek on the storm). Similar is the anonymous 
speech of an &AXog in 4.33-42. The Iliad features 10, the Odyssey 18 tis- 
speeches (see Hentze 1905, 255). In total, 24% of the Posthomerica con- 
sists of speeches (for comparison: Il.: 4496, Od.: 5696, A.R.: 2996, Nonn. 
D.: 2996; see James/Lee 16). For further discussion and a list of tis- 
speeches in Quintus, see Bär 2009, 516-7 and Carvounis 2019, 257-8. 
On tis-speeches in general see de Jong 1987. On the influence of rhetoric 
in the Posthomerica see Vian 1963, xxxviii—xl. 


ÉunAetov: apart from here, this adjective occurs in Quintus only in 
12.541, where Cassandra predicts a city full of fire and blood (Eundsıov 
Tupds otv Kai aipatoc), and in the different version £vínAeiog in 13.81-2 
1t 0oA(íc0pov évínAetov noA&uoıo / Kai vekóov. The use of the adjective here 
represents the partying Trojans being surrounded by the—at first pre- 
dicted, and later on real—destruction of their city, thus creating a subtle, 
yet sharp, contrast between the celebrating Trojans and the negative 
outcome of the festivities. Rare in Homer, too (7x). Twice in &unAsínv 
Kviong te koi aipatog (Od. 18.119 and 22.26) and in Koupíótov, uóXa 
KaAóv, Evinksıov Biótoto (Od. 19.580 and 21.78). 


üKnó£ctoc: a hapax legomenon in Quintus. In Homer, it appears only in 
Il. 22.464—5 tayésc 5é wv toi / £Akov dkndéoTMs ko(ac Ent vijas Aya1dv 
and 24.416-8 1] uév uw epi ofa oð étápoio oído / Eke üknó£otocG, 
1c ote Sia gavyy, / oddé umv aioybvet. Both times it refers to Hector's 
corpse being dragged around by Achilles. See de Jong 2012, 181-2. It is 
noteworthy that Quintus employs a word with a meaning “reserved” for 
the dead Hector in a context in which Trojans are celebrating. Quintus 
deliberately employs the adverb’s meaning here with the goal of remind- 
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ing the lector doctus of Hector’s, and thereafter the city’s, fate. For a simi- 
lar idea, see Bär 2009, 146-7, for the use of prolepses and analepses in 
Quintus, see Duckworth 1936 and Schmitz 2007. 


6-7. BaptbOovto é oi @pévec £vóov, / áu © Gp’ dpOaApoi 
otpegsdiveov: James 2007, 156 links the blindness of the drunken Tro- 
jans to the blinding of Laocoön in Q.S. 12.399-415: “The physical blind- 
ing of Laocoön foreshadows the metaphorical blinding of the Trojans to 
their approaching doom, which is emphasized in the following narrative 
and actually includes impairment of their eyesight by an excess of wine.” 
Cf. especially Q.S. 12.400-1 pédrawa é oi nepi Kpati / vòë Exößn- 
otvyepov dE Kata PAepapwv néosv GAyoc, 12.404 neptotpooOvto ð’ 
önonoi, and 12.411-2 pawopévo 5’ juro Kai Eöpake dindda návta / aivà 
GAG oteváyov. 


Bapüdovro: in Quintus, only here and in 4.343—4 (of Acamas and Epeüs 
before the boxing match) uoo yeipac sic newópevou et nep Eaow / Oc 
mpiv Evrpöxaroı und ék noA&uov PapvOotsv. In Homer in Il. 16.518-9 
ovdé uot aipa / tepofivar Sbvatat, PapbOer 5é Lot pos bx’ adtod. The 
motif of the Trojans as weighed down by alcohol resonates throughout 
book 13. Cf. lines 14 kapnßap&wv toiov noti pdOov gemev, 28 aKprto 
BeBapnotec, 164 Beßapnöteg oivo, and 449 àkprtto Bepapnuévov. 


op£vss Evöov: cf. Q.S. 1.605-6 & te opévac Evdov iaiver / Ovytav 
avOpanov and 7.691 Kai u£ysdog Kai 06poog i62 pp£vag Evöov Eoıkac. Cf. 
also h.Ven. 216 oókév' Exetta yóaoks, yeyrdeı 62 pévac £vóov. The prep- 
ositional phrase pp&vag évdov also in Od. 11.337, 14.178, 18.249, 24.382, 
and A.R. 2.639. Evöov in Homer otherwise occurs mostly with regard to 
buildings, rooms, etc. (exceptions are e.g. Il. 11.98, 12.186, 20.400 
£yképoXog dé Évóov, and Il. 21.362 AEByg Cet Evöov). One of Quintus’ 
favorites is kéap évdov (cf. e.g. 3.492, 3.551, 5.531, 5.583, 5.613, 7.421, 
9.76, and 13.271). 


7. otpegsöivsov: hapax legomenon in Quintus and Homer, but cf. Q.S. 
12.404 (Laocoön’s blinding) meptotpweavto 8’ nono and 13.10-1 nävra 
© é@dnet / àupunepiotpoxoüo0at ava atodw. A striking parallel to this is 
Il. 16.791-2 otf 8’ ómi0zv, nAf&ev 6£ neräppevov sópée T ópo / ygipi 
Katanpnvsi, orpepsötvndev 5é oi 6008, Phoebus Apollo steps behind Pa- 
troclus and hits him. This hit is the beginning of Patroclus' end. In the 
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following lines, Euphorbus stabs Achilles’ friend with a spear, and Hec- 
tor kills him eventually. The verb appears in Quintus in a reverse situa- 
tion. Here it is the Trojans’ eyes that are rolling; in the Iliad, it is the eyes 
of a Greek hero. In the Iliad, a god causes Patroclus’ eyes to grow misty; 
in the Posthomerica, the Trojans bring the dimness on themselves. Both, 
however, will eventually be fatally wounded, incapable of defending 
themselves due to their impaired vision and dizziness. See Newbold 
1981. 


GAO 5’ én’ GAA ... moc: in Homer, éní with the dative can express 
accumulation or clustering (“zur Bezeichnung eines Hinzukommens, 
einer Háufung," Seiler 1878, s.v. IL2.d.). C£. eg. Il. 14.130 &p’ Edket 
&Xkog pnta and Od. 7.120 óyyn En’ óyym ynpóoksu 


8. npotzokev: this frequentative form only here in Quintus. Cf. Hes. Th. 
157 &¢ doc Avisoke. See Wathelet 1973 and 3 n. for a detailed discussion 
of frequentative forms of -(z)ok-*. 


&K otönaroc: cf. Q.S. 1.745-6 Ex dé oi ala ói1 otópatog nepöpnto / 
à0póov, 4.245 movAdcs 6’ EK OTOLATMV YAUASIC KaTEYEvETAL GOPdc, 5.391-2 
"AnAetoc dé oi Eppsev Gopdc / £k orönarog, and 10.108-9 àvà 5’ £fAvosv 
aipa / £k orönaroc. Cf. Batr. 77 and otópotóc T’ &yópevosv (omitted by 
some manuscripts; see Christensen/Robinson 2018, 96). The noun 
oröna in Quintus also occurs meaning the foremost line of an armed 
force, e.g. in 1.194, 1.813, 11.298 otópa Sdytotijtoc, and 1.487 otóua 
yápuns. See Bar 2009, 491-3 for a detailed discussion. 


KekoAovpéva: hapax legomenon in Quintus. Just as in Homer, it is used 
here metaphorically. Cf. Il. 20.369-70 (Hector on Achilles) ob’ AytAsvdc 
TAVTEGOL TEAOG pu00015 nhos, / &AXà TO LEV TEdEEL, TO SE kai LECONYD 
koAodeı. However, the literal meaning of the word (LSJ, s.v. “cut short, 
dock, curtail”; cf. Hdt. 5.92.¢.2 xai ExöAve aisi ókog tıvà 1801 TÜV 
üctaybov nepéyovta) prevails throughout this book, as people actually 
become mutilated in battle (cf. especially lines 13.78-102). 


9. Keita: in Quintus only here and in 3.722 (Achilles’ funerary ob- 
jects) ößpınov Gpgi vékuv Keyumdıa 0fjkav Ayatoi (on Achilles in book 3 
see Sodano 1947). In Homer, ketuńa denotes the treasure stored in the 
dwellings of affluent people. Cf. e.g. Il. 6.47 moAAG 5’ £v Govetod notpóc 
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xeu]. Keita, 11.132 162a 8° Ev Avtiuáyoio Sopotc Kea Kettaı, I. 
18.288-92 and Od. 2.74-8. Otherwise, they denote war booty Il. 9.330-1, 
Od. 10.40-1, Tryph. 667-8, gifts Od. 1.312-3, 4.600, Il. 23.618, and priz- 
es in games Nonn. D. 37.615-6. 


10-13. mavta © éWAnei / üpQuzepiorpooüc0at àvà ntóMv: óooz ð’ 
<Gp’> GyXvoc / äuneyev: ükprivo yàp Gpadrdbvovtar Onorai / kai vóog 
aicnóv, ózót' c op£va yavdov tkyTaL: see 6-7 n. 


KIVDHEVOLOLV £otkóra: we encounter a similar grammatical structure in 
the ekphrastic descriptions of shields in Q.S. 5.42 (shield of Achilles) 
ovvex’ Écav Gooiotv Eoıkörta kivupiévoioi and 7.203 (shield of Neoptole- 
mus) Coa népi5 ňokntu Eoıköta kivopiévotot (see Baumbach 2007, 113-5 
and 121-3) and Il. 18.548-9 (shield of Achilles) ij 5& peAaivet’ ómio0sv, 
aprnpopévy dE Enke, / ypvoein nep Eodoa- tò d1) nepi Hadna TETUKTO (see 
Becker 1990, 143-8). On ekphrastic discourse in antiquity, see especially 
Webb 1999, Webb 2009, 1-11 and 61-86, and Squire 2013. Cf. also Q.S. 
6.201-2 doi ktvopévoictv é&otóreg olua SpdKovtes / opepóoA£ov 
ueuaßtsg and Hes. Th. 583-4 tæv 6 ye nóAX' év£Onke, — xyópig 6° 
ATEAGUMETO TOMAM, — / Bavuäcıa, Gooi éotkóta qovrjgootv. 


é@Areu: as pluperfect 4x in Homer. Thrice Bvuög Evi otfjgootv óns (Il. 
19.328, Od. 20.328, and 21.96). 10x in Quintus, half of which "top 
óns (2.107, 3.477, 6.69, 8.37, and 12.501). 


11. augınspiotpopächdan: hapax legomenon in Quintus, the only inci- 
dent of this verb in the passive voice (see Appel 1994, 85). Cf. Q.S. 
12.404 nepiotpme@vto 6’ ómonai and 13.7 éugi © ap’ HPdarnoi 
orpspsöiveov. In Homer cf. Il. 8.348 "Ektop 8’ AUPINEPIOTPOPA 
KaAnitpiyas tovg / Topyodg oupat’ £yov r£ BpotoAoryod "Apnoc. 


ava nrörw: cf. Q.S. 13.1 àvà mtodie8pov. In Homer, only in Il. 8.55 
Tpósc 5° ab’ EtépwOev àvà mtOAW ónitovto. 11x Q.S, 6x A.R. (cf. esp. 
4.1281 åvépeç sidiocovtat ava ntóAw), 2x Nonn. D. 44.12547.34 ovdé tic 
Tv &yópsutoc àvà r1óAw. On the variants nt- and n- see Dunkel 1992. 


Gyddc: in Quintus only here in the context of blindness. However, cf. 
1.79 (in a simile of an old man who is cured of his blindness) 6ppat’ 
anayAvoavtos tor Phos ripıyeveing. In the Iliad, in 5.127 (Athena to Dio- 
medes) dyAdv & ad tot an’ ó9000416v čov fj npiv énfjzv, 15.668-9 oio ô’ 
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an’ OPVAALAV vEpog dyX6ogc Hoev APN / 0eonéotov, 20.321-2 adtiKa TH 
u£v Enerta Kat’ dpbaAUa@V yéev GxAdV / IInAcíón Ayai, and 20.341-2 
(Poseidon) aiya ò’ čnem Ayos dx’ óo00AnuGv okéóno dyAdV / 
Oeoneoinv gods cover someone's eyes with &yAóg or remove it. In Il. 
5.696 tov 8° une woyn, Kate 6° òpðaruðv K£yot' dyAoc, the noun de- 
scribes the unconsciousness of Sarpedon, in 16.344 ñpıne 6° && óy£ov, 
Kata 6° OMbaALa@V KéxvT’ dyAoc, it describes Acamas' death, in Od. 22.88 
Eurymachus' killing: kat’ ó900Apóv 5° £yot' àyAóc. It is used in a con- 
crete sense in Od. 20.356-7 néAtocg 5é / obpavod &SanóAoAs, kak 5’ 
&nióéópopiev GyAVs (cf. Q.S. 1.67 Owe 8’ baNYAdVON uéyac obpavög and see 
Rutherford 1992, 234). See Bar 2009, 279-82. 


12. Gpmeyev: common in Quintus. However, it occurs only once in 
Homer (Od. 6.224-5 aùtàp 6 k notauod ypda víGevo diog Odvoostc / 
dAuny, Ñ oi võta Kai £bp£ag üpmeyev ópovc). For the variant ğupeyev see 
Vian 1959, 165. 


åkpýto: as a nominalized adjective with the meaning of wine occurs in 
Quintus only in book 13 in the context of the drunken Trojans (here, 
13.28 noAAQ in’ åkpňto pepopnótsc, and 13.448-9 óAsgoos / Ovpóv ox 
akpritw Beßapnuevov). As a regular adjective in 14.144—5 (now describing 
the celebrating Greeks) 61) tóte mov óópmoto Kai åkpńtoio moroio / 
mavodevor Aavaoi. Here again as a contrast between the celebrating 
Trojans and the celebrating Greeks. In Il. 2.341 and 4.159 it is used dur- 
ing sacrifices and not consumed by humans onovéai T ükpntot Kai 
6g&ut Ho &néniOuev. 


anarödvovrau: this verb appears only 3x in Homer (Il. 7.463 Öç Kév vot 
uéya tetyog àpio ovra Axoiv, 12.18 TeiXog dpaAddval, notapuiv uévos 
cicayayóvtec, and 12.31-2 adtic 9 Hidva neyaAnv wapóOoict küáXvye, / 
teiyog àpoA.60vac), always in regard to the Greek wall about to be de- 
stroyed by the gods. For this concrete meaning in Quintus, cf. especially 
7.417-8 (also on the Greek wall) To 5’ äp’ ijón ón’ EopunXoto xyépgoot / 
puéAAev àpaAó0veo0at épsutónevov moti yaín, 12.169-70 Kai p' oi pév 
SOAÖEVTU KOTEOOANEVOL pevéawvov / tov àpoAó0voi ov vijgow and 
12.444—5 Aaokóov ô’ ET’ Eumvev &notpbvov tápot / Innov àpoAó0vat 
narsp@ nopi (both on the destruction of the wooden horse). In a trans- 
ferred sense in Quintus in 1.72-3 (after Penthesileia's arrival) Anopn 
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yap ÖT’ c opévag avdpdc knta / dup’ aya8od, oTovdscoav dpaAdbveEt 
Kakotnta, 2.80 (Paris to Polydamas) móvtov yàp apoarddvetc 0paco 
Káptoc, and 13.401-2 nävra yàp rjuóAóuve Ben Konpic, Ň nep ónávtov / 
adavarwv óópvnot vóov 0vqróv T’ àávOpónov. Besides 2x A.R. (1.834 and 
4.112), 2x Opp. C. (1.253 and 1.464), and 13x Nonn. D. (9.137, 16.116, 
18.349, 25.263, 25.357, 29.378, 31.142, 38.84, 39.47, 39.97, 42.522, 
43.121, and 48.324). See also Bar 2009, 264—5 and Ferreccio 2014, 61-2 
for further parallels. 


ononai: 6x in Quintus, almost always in descriptions of impaired vision: 
9.374 (of Philoctetes), 11.250 (of soldiers afflicted by dust), 12.404 and 12 
414 (of Laocoón). The exception is 13.426, where Athena looks the other 
way during Cassandra's rape. 4x in Homer. Cf. the formula Ad’ ed pot 
katóA.e&ov nog hvınoag ónoníjc in Od. 3.97, 4.327, and 17.44. 


£g ppéva yavdov ixytat: the prepositional phrase with a wide range of 
verbs in Q.S. 1.597-8 åuọì d& oi VE / dMBOALOdG ijyAvog Kai éc opéva 
ddoav aviat, 3.465-6 (= 5.538-9) Où yàp Eporye / GAA xepeiótepov «no» 
éondvbev Es opéva nina, and 7.540—1 iva ju] 6£og aivóv ikntat / é> opéva 
Knteiov und’ Evpumvio1o vartos. James 2007, 156 makes a valid point 
by connecting the blindness of the Greeks with the blinding of Laocoön 
in Q.S. 12.399-415. Cf. the Homeric é¢ opéva Ovpdc &yép8n (Il. 22.475, 
Od. 5.458, and 24.349). Polyphemus gets drunk zepi ppévac in Od. 9.362. 


13. yavdov: hapax legomenon in Quintus and in Homer. Cf. Od. 21.293-4 
(Antinous scolding the disguised Odysseus) oivóg os tpóe peňmõńç, óc 
te Kai GAAovG / BAGATEL, óc Gv piv yavdov £x und aiowoa nivy. It is note- 
worthy that in both passages, it refers to the harmful consequences of 
the consumption of alcohol. See Appel 1994, 59-60. 


14-5. kai pa KapnPapéwv rotov moti ptOov Zeinev- / f| 9^ äMov Aavaoi 
movaAdv otpatov £v066' üysıpav: these lines seem to recall the beginning 
of the t1¢-speech in 1.211-2 Kai tig äp’ dypopévoiow Enog xoti toiov 
éemev: / ‘Tic 61) Tpõac £yeipe ped’ “Extopa óno0£vta. Both start with a 
similar hemistich: 1.211 &nog xoti toiov Esıne, 13.14 toiov noti uððov 
Esınev. Additionally, in both cases, the speaker talks about an army being 
gathered: 1.212 Tp@ac äysıps, 13.15 otpatov ... üysıpav. See Bär 2009, 
516-7. Also very similar is Il. 4.176-82, especially 179 & kai viv ov 
orparov ijyyayev év0ad’ Ayodv. Here Agamemnon, after Pandaros' arrow 
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hit Menelaüs, imagines his brother dead and thus mimics a Trojan who 
celebrates on Menelatis’ grave over the departed Greek army. See Lelli 
2013, 859 for the here intended double sense of GAtog meaning “fruit- 
less, idle, in vain” and “of the sea.” The adjective occurs in Homer most- 
ly with gods (e.g. Il. 24.84 Mou 0£a1). Cf. Pi. O. 9.72-3 óXMootv npópvoig 
and Orph. A. 236 GAin vnc. 


14. kapnfap£ov: cf. Q.S. 6.265—6 (of the defeated Cerberus) peta 5é pv 
Aids viög bd nAnyfjo: Saudooog / Hye kapnBap£ovra Tapa Ltvydc aint 
péeOpa and 13.355 (of the drunken Deiphobus) Anipoßov katénsove 
kapnßap&ovra Kunoag; not in Homer, but three times in Aristotle 
(PA653?14, HA534^4, and Ph.2.123). Cf. also Od. 9.374 (of Polyphemus) 
ó 5’ épevyeto oivofapsíov. See 6 n. for further parallels throughout book 
13. 


TOiov TOT HHO écurev: a common hemistich in Quintus. It appears in 
4.19, 5.414, 5.440, 7.178, 7.688, 9.49, 10.283, 14.154, and 14.307 and with 
slight variations in 1.211, 1.756, 3.56, 6.57, 9.260, 10.470, 11.134, and 
12.7. A.R. 4.738 and 4.1097 has &nog 6’ éri toiov éemev and Theoc. 25.77 
Enog 5’ dys toiov Eeınev. The phrase mpdc pü00v Esınev appears 29x in 
Homer. See also 5 n. 


15-20: His speech and the foreshadowing of the city's fall 


The drunken individual begins to speak. He claims that the Greeks have 
gathered their army in vain, that their careful planning was useless, and 
that they finally departed from Troy like foolish children or women. The 
narrator calls the drunk himself a fool and foretells the fall of the city. 


15. Gov: as an adverb in Quintus indicating that a missile has not left a 
soldier's hand in vain in 10.211 tò 6’ ody GAtov oye yeip@v and 11.118 
tò 6° ody GAtov pépe Saiuwv, thus corresponding with the meaning in 
Homer. Cf. e.g. Il. 5.18 100 5’ oby ov BéXoc Erpvye yeipóc, 11.376 008° 
pa piv GAtov Béroc £kovyse yeıpög, 13.410 odd’ óv pa Papeing XEıpög 
GoriKkev, 13.505 ¿nsi p' Gov otipapfjg And yeipóc Spovosv, 14.454—5 od 
uàv adt’ to neyadduov TavOotsao / yewóc Gro orıßapfis Gov mSfjoar 
ükovta, 16.480 tod 5’ ody Giov Béloc Ékovys yeipóc, and 16.615 Enei p’ 
Mov orißapfig And yeipdc Spovosv. For the alternative version dAiws cf. 
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Q.S. 2.291 dovpata 5’ ody dAiws yanadic neoev (cf. also S. Ph. 839-40 
Onpav / t'jvó" GAims Exonev TOEMv). See also 14-5 n. 


Aavaoi: just as in Homer, in Quintus the Greeks are called Aavaoı, 
Apyeioı, and Axatot. 1089x in Homer, 444x in the Posthomerica (see 
Campbell 1981, 60). Homer's favorite is Ayatot (723x, 66.3%), followed 
by Apyetot (206x, 18.9%) and lastly Aavaot (160x, 14.7%). Quintus most 
often employs Apyeıoı (225x, 50.5%), then Axatot (118x, 26.5%), and 
then Aavaot (102x, 22.9%). Both have once IlaveAdtves (Il. 2.530 and 
Q.S. 13.50; see n.). See Ferreccio 2014, 25, Fowler 2011, and Lopez-Ruiz 
2011. 


otpatov: see 515 n. 


16. oyétA101: recalls the vocative oy&tkıor in Cassandra's warning speech 
in 12.544—5 XyétAto1, o06£ tt lote KEKOV LLOPOV, GAA’ pa nüvteg / Xalpete 
appadeovtec. In 1.452-3 Theano tries to persuade the Trojan women not 
to go to battle: Tinte moti KAóvov aivóv, EsAdöuevan nov&sodaı, / oxétdra1, 
od ti nápoðe nzovnoópevat nepi yápuns. For its use in Homer, see 
Hoffmann 1914, 60, Yamagata 1994, 7-8 and 6n, Vanséveren 1998, and 
Brügger et al. 2003, 42. 


£rÉAsocav 660 qpsci pnyavowvto: cf. Q.S. 3.752 Kai vó kev oiy’ 
&téA£ooav 606 coiot uńðsto Ovuóç and 12.93 Kai vb kev Guy’ étéAsooav 
604 ooo Tj0gAe Hvuöc. 


17. attwc: Vian, in his critical edition, always opts for attws and not for 
aötwg. Whereas the critical editions of Aratus, Nicander, and the Oppi- 
ans always use abtoc, in Homer, Hesiod, and A.R., we find both ver- 
sions. See Ferreccio 2014, 99 for a discussion and statistics. 


àmópovoav an’: in the Iliad, the verb appears always (save for 21.251 
(Achilles escaping Apollo) IImAetöng 6° dmópovosv óoov T’ mì óovpóc 
£pon) with someone jumping from a war chariot (cf. e.g. 5.20 Tóoiog 5’ 
ümópouos Autàv nzepukaAAéa Simpov, 5.297-8 Aivsiag 6’ àmópovos ov 
Aonidı dovpi te paKp@ / ógíoag un tg oi Epvoaiato vexpov Ayatoi, 5.835— 
6 Öç pauévn LOéverov uèv dQ’ innwv wos yapdace, / xeıpi náv épócac , 6 
© dp’ gupanéwc ånópovosv, 11.145-6 InnöAoxog © Anöpovos, Tov ad 
xanoi éevapiée / ysipac and Eipei tundag and T’ abyéva KoOyac, and 
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17.483 Avtou&öov 5° ànópovos). Only once in the Odyssey (22.95-6 
Tnrépayos 5° ànópovos, Ainmav óoXuóokiov £yyoc / adtod Ev Aupivöug). 
Never with the preposition àzó. In Quintus with && in 3.288-9 
&nópovosv / && 0Aoo0 noA£uo1o, with &c in 3.656 'H£Atog 5’ Amöpovoev Es 
Dxeavoio pésO0pa, with the genitive in 6.395 ånópovosv Ataprnpoio 
Kvdomod, and 7.503 &ndpovoav åtaptnpořo KVdomLod. 


18. vnmıäxoıg zaíózoow Zowórzg 1] yovaréiv: vytiayos is one of Quin- 
tus’ favorite adjectives (15x). With naiösooıv in 1.434, 3.407, and 14.32. 
With &owötsg in 2.449. Only three times in Homer, all with nais. Cf. I. 
2.337-8, 6.408, and 16.260-2. Cf. also Il. 22.502 ab1àp 60° ünvoc gor 
navcató te vnmoaxsdov. For similes involving children, see Frankel 
1921, 90-5 and Scott 1974, 73-4. Trojan children, most prominently 
Astyanax (cf. 13.251-8), will suffer greatly throughout this book. Cf. lines 
13.122-3 Oiuoyn ð’ àvaAóGQpovag £kpaXsv Ünvou / viri&youg TÜV OD TH 
£níotato Kridsa Ovpóc, 13.305-6 £k TE ugAó0pov / EAKOMEVAC GAYOUS GLA 
naíógoiw, and 13.383—4 tobvex’ äp’ oi uèv óAovto npó te(yeoc, oi 6’ àvà 
oTo / tepnópevor TAPE datTi koi rjuxópois GAÓyxototv. 


19. "Oc äp’ Epn Tpóov tic: cf. Q.S. 1.373, 4.32, and 12.562. Similar is 
1.755 and 14.605 "Oc dp’ Epn Aaváov tic, 10.477 "Oc äp’ Eon Nöuon cic, 
12.259 ‘Qe äp’ Eon ... tig Ayoi&v, and 13.478 ‘Oc dip’ Eon pEpdmwv tic. 


Tpóov: the Trojans in book 13 move from being unaware of their situa- 
tion (here, 25-6 un mv (ócvroi / Tp@eg £uoOgvésc, Taya 6° àpipaóà. návra 
yévytat, and 31 un nov tig Evi Tpweocı nößntan) to being attacked (58-9 
&&ey&ovto / és Tpóov ntoAi£0pov, 70 Tpóov noti &otu véovto, and 84 'Ev 
dé Kai adroi Tpwoi kakà opovéovtec ópovoav) to dying (e.g. 87 Tpwov 
óAXvopuévov, 132 'OXékovto ôè Tpdsc, 143 006’ dp’ Env Tpóov tis 
avobtatoc, 207 Tpdac Evaipwv, 360-1 o00& oz dia kosta Hptyéveta / 
Cwov Er’ £v Tpwsooı, 438 Tpdsc 6’ oi Ev matoiv bm’ Apysiov OA£Kovto, 
and 493 ç Tpweg Kteivovro). Only rarely are they depicted as defending 
themselves (e.g. 162-4; see generally 145-67 with n.) and few are saved 
(notably Antenor in 291-9, Aeneas in 300-53, and Aethra in 496-543 
(see n.). For a concise overview with literature, see Kelly 2011a. 


tic: refers back to the ttc in line 5. 
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&epyönevoc: unlike here in a concrete sense in e.g. Q.S. 6.125-6 og 8’ 
0100’ EpKEos évtóg éepyuévot GOprjowor / fjuepot åvépa xíjvec and 7.455- 
7 @¢ 6 OT Av’ Ebpéa nóvtov épnpaín nepi vrjoo / àvOpónov ånátepðev 
£epypévot doxaAöwonv / avépec, In the Iliad cf. 13.524—5 &v06 nep GAAOt / 
ÅOávator 00i Hoav &epyópevoi noćno. 


éepyopevoc Pp£va oivo: the only other incident in Quintus in which 
someone is mentally confused due to too much wine is 5.348-50 (after 
the judgment of arms; see Bär 2010 and Maciver 2012a) Apyeioı 5’ éri 
vyvoi Tavutpapotow iavov / ónvo br’ àpfpooto dedsunpévot HSE Kai otvo 
/ nösi. Cf. Od. 9.454 (of Polyphemus) danaoodusvog opévag oivo and 
19.122 (Odysseus to Penelope) ofj 5é 6ákpu nAóew Beßapnöta ue opávac 
oivo. 

20. vijzioc: 46x in Il., 25x in Od., 16x in Q.S. The primary narrator picks 
up the vnmıäxog spoken by the secondary narrator in line 18. The irony 
in this scene here is that the narrator calls the unknown Trojan a “child,” 
who himself compared the departing Greeks to children (18 vnmıäxoıg 
maideoow £owköteg). See Schmitz 2007, 68 (with regard to 10.89-96): 
“This use of vrmog [...] is of course a well-known technique of the Ho- 
meric epics, especially of the Iliad; Quintus employs it with the same 
effect as the Homeric narrator: it creates an instance of tragic irony and 
makes us appreciate the frailness of all human endeavors.” Cf. Q.S. 
1.96-7 (of Penthesileia) vnrin- ob6é tı õn Eünneiinv Ayirija, / dooov 
bnéptatos Nev Evi pðiońvopi yápum, 1.134-5 (of Penthesileia) vnnin- fj p’ 
EniOnoev OiCupO nep Oveipw / éonepio, 1.374-5 (of an unknown Trojan) 
vijuog: 005’ p’ &ppáccar. éxecobuevov apo nina / oi adtH Kai Tpwoi 
kai at Ilsvdeonein, 10.94 (of the Trojan Galenus) vimog- où’ ap’ 
£ppáoca0' òv uópov, 10.329 (of Oinone) vnrin: où’ dp’ Eppdooad’ òv 
uópov, and 13.174 (of Coroebus) vrjuoc, 005’ ånóvnto yápov. See Duck- 
worth 1936, 62-4. Cf. also Il. 2.38, 2.873, 5.406, 12.113, 16.46, 17.497, 
20.296, 20.466, Od. 1.8, A.R. 2.65—66, 2.137--8, 4.873—5, Opp. Hal. 3.370, 
3.45-8, 3.567—9, and 4.572). See also Frisk II, s.v., LfgrE, s.v., Edmunds 
1977, Ulf 1990, 53-5, de Jong 1987a, 86-7, Bär 2009, 315-8, Boyten 
2010, 261-2, and Scheijnen 2018, 50 n10. 


égpdocato ... 'OXz0pov: with the meaning “to realize, recognize" with a 
direct object in e.g. Q.S. 1.374-5 (of an unknown Trojan) vijmtoc: 006’ 
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&p’ Eppäooat' éxecovduevov Bapd ria / oi abt Kai Tpwoi kai adtfj 
IIev8sonein, 10.94 (of the Trojan Galenus) vijmtoc: 006° tp’ Eppaooad’ 
éòv uöpov, 10.329 (of Oinone) vnrin- odd’ Gp’ &ppácoa0" éóv uöpov, and 
11.143 (of the Trojans) oi 58 vow opácoavto 0200 uévog. 


¿mì mpoOdpotow: cf. Q.S. 13.441-2 GAror 5é Ewésoow éòv S14 Aoipióv 
&Xaoocav / nõp Ana SvopEevéeoow Eni npoO0pototv idovtec and II. 18.495-6 
al ôè yovaikss / iotdpevat OabpaCov éni npoO0pototv &káotr. In Quintus 
mpo8vpov appears also with the meaning of “vestibule, doorway” and 
always in the plural (cf. 6.130-1 àmó npo00pov 5é yuvoikeg / Bäußsov 
avépa diov and 7.334—5 GAAote 8’ ebtbKtoto1 nepi npobópoioi noräraı / 
aivà Kıvvpon£vn teké@v Ötep). In Homer, it mostly bears this meaning, 
too. Exceptions are Il. 11.776-7 (Achilles’ tent) op@i èv dui Bods Enetov 
Kpéa, vöi 5’ Exeita / otfjnev Evi npoO0potou 15.123—4 (Hera’s palace) ei 
un A8vn não nepıöeioaoa Osoicw / pro Sek npoO0pov, Od. 14.33-4 
GAL outs Oka Tosi Kpaınvoicı LETAoTOV / Esovt’ ava npóOvpov, and 
16.11-2 (both Eumaeus' hut) od no nüv eipyto Enog, öte oi píos vióc / 
Eorn Evi npoO0potot. 


"OXs0pov: a reference to Cassandra's warning in 12.543 £v nooi keine’ 
'OXé0pov. The personification of destruction (only in Quintus) appears 
also in 2.486 péAac 5’ émetépmet’ "OAg0poc, 12.543 Kai Ev mooi téppat’ 
'OX£0pov, 13.218 návtn dé u£Aac ávepatvet' OAs0poc, and 14.588 dpi 6€ 
piv Oavátoio péAracs Eruynoat' "OAs0poc. See Vian 1959, 210, Ferreccio 
2014, 256—7, and 76 n. 

The most important personifications in the Posthomerica are Aisa 
(see 280 n.), the Moirai (see 440 n.), and the Keres (see 125-6 n.). Less 
important and at times uncertain are e.g. Anangke (11.17), Ate (1.753), 
Deimus (11.13), Morus (8.324—5), Potmus (1.763, 3.85, and 11.464—5), 
Phoebus (11.12), Phonus (6.350-1), and Thanatus (1.103—4, 1.309-10, 
5.34—5, and 6.350-1). On personifications in Quintus, see Wenglinsky 
2002, 75-83 and Gártner 2007, 213-4 with further literature. 


21—77: Sinon gives the sign; the army arrives from Tenedos 


21-9: Sinon waves the torch 
30-61a: Sinon informs the Greek heroes in the horse 
61b—77: The Greeks exit the horse; the fleet arrives 
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The second sequence of book 13 falls neatly into three parts. Lines 21-9 
describe Sinon waving—unnoticed by the sleeping Trojans—with a 
torch in order to inform the Greeks waiting on the island of Tenedos. 
They prepare their ships. The second part consists of lines 30-61a, in 
which Sinon informs the Greek warriors inside the horse. Odysseus 
opens the horse and exits with his comrades. Here we encounter two 
similes: Odysseus is being compared to a wolf entering a hutch (44-9a), 
while the other Greek soldiers are compared to a swarm of wasps 
(54-59a). Lastly, in 61b-77, the Greek heroes leave the horse and start 
with the killing. Again, Quintus employs two similes: one compares the 
Greek army to sheep hurrying to their hutch (67-71). The other simile 
has some lines missing; hence, we cannot say for sure what kind of 
animal enters a stall. It makes sense to assume that it is a wolf or a herd 
of wolves (71—5; see n.). 

In part one, Quintus again (cf. 1-20 n.) employs a noteworthy micro- 
structure. Firstly, we again encounter a ring composition featuring the 
sleeping Trojans inside the city (21 àvà atoAw) and the Greeks outside 
(29 k Tev&öov). Within this frame, Quintus creates a sharp contrast 
between the sleeping and intoxicated Trojans surrounding an active and 
alert Sinon. Just as he is formally at the center of the piece (lines 23—26), 
he is also at the center of the city and the attention. And just as the ac- 
tions, or better the lack of action, of the Trojans surround him on a tex- 
tual level (lines 21-2 tavoc épuxev and otvo évimAnPovtas Aneipeoio and 
27-8 navbotatov Ünvov iavov and moAA® dn’ àxprito Depapnócsc), so do 
the Trojans on the literal level surround him. In addition, in contrast to 
the Trojans, he is depicted as active and alert: whereas the Trojans are 
heavy from too much wine (28 Beßapnöteg), he lifts up a torch (23 àvà 
mvpoov Gets). They are depicted as sleeping (see above), whereas his 
heart is beating rapidly (24-5 kíjp / Gometa noppúpeoke Katü opévo). 
Notice also the many a-sounds in line 23 ór| t6t’ äp’ aidaddevta Xivov 
ava mvpoov Getpe, vividly contrasting him to the Trojans who are filled 
(22 évitANPovtac) with alcohol and food. Noteworthy also is that our poet 
stresses the fact that the Greeks on their ships are supposed to see what 
he shows (24 detcvidc Apysiotot) and the Trojans are not (25-6 un mv 
isavtat / Tp@eg évobevésc, Taya 5’ åupaðà mávra yEvrtaı). One last con- 
trast: just as the Greek fleet is outside the city, so Quintus mentions the 
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fleet in the very last sentence and thus outside the above-mentioned 
frame (28-9 oi 5’ go166vtec / Ex Tevéóov vijecow éni nA6oV Evtbvovto). 
Here again, Quintus creates a striking contrast. Just as the Trojans are 
in their beds (27 Aex&sooı), so the Trojans are on their ships (29 vneoow). 
Notice the parallel use of the dative as locative. And just as the Trojans 
are without vision (25-6 un pw t6mvto / Tp@ec Evodevesg, taya 8’ 
åupaðà navra yEerntan), the Greeks on their ships are perfectly capable of 
seeing (28-9 oi 5’ go1d6vtec / &x Tevéóov). To sum things up, Quintus 
vividly contrasts the wide-awake Greeks with the lethargic Trojans. In 
addition, he depicts the local conditions (i.e. Sinon surrounded by the 
Trojans, the Greeks outside) by means of formal representation. Seman- 
tically related words frame Sinon, while the Greeks on their ships re- 
main outside of the frame structure. 

In part two (30-61a), Quintus shifts his focus gradually from Sinon 
(lines 30-33) to Odysseus (34—49a) and finally to the rest of the Greek 
heroes (49b-61a). The short Sinon passage moves quickly toward Odys- 
seus (34-5 & © Oóvofja / mavtes En’ ovat’ Evevoav), who, as the leader 
of the Greeks in the horse, deserves close attention. He asks his fellow 
comrades to exit the horse just to hold them back so that he can open the 
horse himself and—following Epeüs’ instructions—scan the perimeter 
for enemies. When he finally lowers himself, he is compared to a wolf 
entering a sheepfold. After the simile, Quintus focuses on the other 
Greek heroes exiting the horse. They too leave the horse, lowering them- 
selves on the ladder designed by Epeüs. They are compared to a swarm 
of wasps. Both similes are fitting, since Odysseus is, fittingly for a lead- 
er, compared to a wolf. The remaining Greek heroes on the other side, 
since they are not described in any more detail, as a more or less uniden- 
tified mass, are compared to wasps disturbed by a woodcutter. The com- 
parison to wasps is also apt since the Greek heroes leave a wooden con- 
struction that has been cut open too. 

The last part describes the actions of the Greeks on their ships. They 
are on the sea first (61 &0@ GA6c), then they move toward the shore and 
land (61-6 bxép péya yedpa; En’ rjóvac ‘EAAnondvtov), finally they storm 
the city (67-77). 

There are many versions by different authors of how the Greek war- 
riors left the horse and who gave the sign to the fleet. According to Sack 
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of Ilion arg. 2 West 2003, Sinon holds up a torch for the Achaeans (kai 
Livwv tod Tupoods avioxet toig Axatoic), after which they sail in from 
Tenedos (oi òè &k Tevéðov npoonAsócaviso). In Lycophron’s Alexandra 
(335-47), Sinon signals to the Trojans while Antenor opens up the 
horse. In Apollod. Epit. 5.19-20, Sinon gives the sign on Achilles’ grave 
(kai Livov adtoic And tod Aytac tápov nópoov AaTEV). Then Helen 
imitates the Greek heroes’ wives. When Anticlus wants to answer, Odys- 
seus covers his mouth (cf. Od. 4.277-89). When the Greeks think the 
Trojans are asleep, they open the horse and Echion jumps out and is 
killed. Just then, the rest let themselves down on a rope (oi 5& Aoınoi 
osip éSdwavtes éavtods mi tà TEiyn mapeyéívovto, Kai TAG MAAC 
avoigavtes bmedéEavto todc Gnd Tevéðov katanAeócavrac) and open the 
gates. 

In Virgil (A. 2.254-58a), it is the Greek fleet that gives the sign to 
Sinon, so that he may open the horse: et iam Argiva phalanx instructis 
navibus ibat / a Tenedo tacitae per amica silentia lunae / litora nota petens 
flammas cum regia puppis / extulerat fatisque deum defensus iniquis / in- 
clusas utero Danaos et pinea furtim / laxat claustra Sinon. Here, too, they 
lower themselves on a rope (262 demissum lapsi per funem). But cf. A. 
6.515-19: cum fatalis equos saltu super ardua venit / Pergama et armatum 
peditem gravis attulit alvo, / illa chorum simulans euhantis orgia circum / 
ducebat Phrygias; flammam media ipsa tenebat ingentem et summa Danaos 
ex arce vocabat. See Austin 1964, 120 and Horsfall 2013, 375. 

In Triphiodorus, both Sinon and Helen give the sign: 495-6 (Athena 
to Helen) yaCeo koi SaAduwv onepóov sioavaßoa / obv nupi peUuyio 
NOTWEXVVGO vijac Ayav and 510-3 adrika 5’ Apysioiow Ayos mapa 
túußov / ayyedinv avéeatve Xivov evdesyyét OaAG. / navvuyi 5° Etapototv 
on£p HaAGLOIO Kai atr] / edeiöng 'EAEvn ypvoENv &ngós(kvuto ngóknv. In 
Tz. Posthomerica 721, it is also Sinon who waves the torch: Koi tóte 61) 
Aavaoiot Xívov qAóya deigev Etaipotc. 


21—9: Sinon waves the torch 


As soon as the Trojans are asleep, the anxious Sinon raises a blazing 
torch in order to give a signal to the Greeks, who are waiting at the is- 
land of Tenedos. They see the fire and prepare to sail. 
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21-2. svte yup üÜnvog Epvkev Ava mróAw dAXXo0zv Gov | oivo 
avanındovras Aneıpecio Kai 565: the motif of the drunken and 
sleeping Trojans is ubiquitous in ancient literature. Cf. e.g. Verg. A. 
2.265 invadunt urbem somno vinoque sepultam (Gartner 2005, 228: 
“Während Vergil den Zustand der Menschen auf die Stadt überträgt, 
sind es bei Quintus die Menschen selbst, die vom Wein berauscht schla- 
fen.”) and 6.520-3 tum me, confectum curis somnoque gravatum, / infelix 
habuit thalamus, pressitque iacentem / dulcis et alta quies placidaeque simil- 
lima morti, Tryph. 503-5 rjovxin 6é nóXw KateBdoketo, vóxroc Eraipn, / 
où’ DAGKT) OKVAGK@V TKOvETO, noa ðè otyr] / eiotr]ket KAAEOVOG qóvov 
nveiovoav åvthv, Dict. 5.12 fessis dein multo vino atque somno barbaris, 
quae utraque per laetitiam securitatemque pacis intervenerant, Hyg. Fab. 
108.3 noctu lusu atque vino lassi obdormissent, Apollod. Epit. 5.19 ac d& 
éyéveto VDE Kai nävrag Ünvog Katstyev, oi And Tevéóou npoo£nAsov, and 
Tz. Posthomerica 719 Add’ Ste ù Kkatéuapyev En’ Außpotog Ünvog 
ünavtagc. 


21. ünvog &pvkev: Quintus revisits the topic of a banquet in 14.101—48 
and even employs the same phrase at the end of both the Trojans' and of 
the Greeks’ feasts. Cf. Q.S. 14.148 ünvog üónv åékovtaç Épukev. By doing 
this, he provides the sack of Troy with a frame of joyfulness. Shorrock 
2007, 387 points to the fact that both Trojans and Greeks are celebrating 
in vain since they are both about to encounter their doom: *In Quintus, 
the sack of the city is framed by intoxicating and sleep-inducing ban- 
quets — both clearly differentiated: the one celebrated in ignorance by the 
Trojans that leads to their slaughter (Q.S. 13.1—29), the other by the 
Greeks on the evening before their own ill-fated attempts to sail away 
from Troy (Q.S. 14.101-148).” In the Odyssey, the verb appears almost 
exclusively in the context of holding back a visitor, most prominently 
Odysseus by Calypso (cf. Od. 1.14 vöupn nótvť Épuke KoXoyo dia Sedov, 
4.373 wc 0T| ONO’ Evi vjoo épükseau 4.594 Atpeiön, Lu] dr ue TOAdDV ypóvov 
évðáð’ Épuke, 4.599 od dé ue ypóvov £v0ó6' épókeic, and 9.29 T] uév w 
Q0160' poke KoAvyo). Semantically related in Quintus is ónvoc £uapnte 
(Q.S. 3.661 AXX odx Bravos Euaprıte Oeńv Oétw, 7.242 AX od Anıdäneiav 
émnpatos bavoc £uaprtev, and 10.259 Add’ ody tavoc Euaprte 000v Tdpiw 
aypic Es Hw). Cf. Apollod. Epit. 5.19 wo ðè &yéveto vo6 koi návtac bavoc 
KQTEIYEV. 
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ava zt tÓJav: see 11 n. 


64X00gv d3X0v: the GAXo0£v ü-construction is one of Quintus’ favorites 
(43x). In Homer only 21x. See Paschal 1904, 63: *After a while the reader 
tires of GAXo0£v GAAOc, but Quintus never does." This combination de- 
scribes a group of people, “die alle die gleiche Handlung ausüben" while 
stressing the “Einmütigkeit oder Dringlichkeit ihre Anliegens" (see 
LfgrE, s.v. ăààoðev). The form here appears as a direct object in Q.S., 
almost always in the context of battle (cf. e.g. 1.395 £vaipev, 3.294 
Kreivov, 6.202 oneóópvato, 8.88 Aduvato, 8.228 áuvato, 8.337 étivuto 
(uncertain), 9.176 dépvatat, 10.101 Aéuvato, and 13.160 osóovrec). Ex- 
ceptions are 2.557 åysıpáuevor (of drops of blood) and 14.11 koxayíveov 
(the Greeks leading the Trojan women). In Homer, üXAodev GAXov ap- 
pears only once. Cf. Od. 12.391-2 (Odysseus scolding his comrades) 
adrap nsi p^ Eni vja KaTHALBov r6 06Xa60av, / veikeov GAAOVEV GAAOV 
émiotadov. Otherwise only GAAoBev üAXog (cf. Il. 2.75, 9.311, 9.671, 
13.551, Od. 9.401, 9.493, 10.119, 10.442, 11.42, 18.231, and 24.415). 


22. évimAPovtac: a dis legomenon, only attested in Quintus. It appears 
here and in 2.471-3 (in a simile) Ebt’ öuiyAn Kat’ Specew dpwopévov 
vetoto, / ónnóts 01] KEAGOOVTES EvITANBOVTAL EvavdAot / DdATOG EGODEVOLO. 
But the alternative form uníuninyu appears in 1.526-7 &ypic péñav alua 
Tióvteg / onAóyyvov EunANoovran énv noAvyavóéa vydbv and 4.390-1 
tovcs Ó' rog Atovvooc $$ nöpev vie pov / véktapog &pmAnoac. In 
Homer, it appears twice with the genitive: cf. Il. 22.312-3 öpunon ô’ 
AXU.e0c, uévgog ó' EumAnoato Ovpóv / Aypiov and 22.503—4 ebdeok’ £v 
AéKipotoww Ev GyKaAideoot TvS, / sovi Evi poAakfj OoA£ov 
EunAnoänevog kp. The simplex nàńðo also in e.g. Il. 21.218 nàńðsı yàp 
ÖN uor veKÓov £patetvà pésOpo. 

ansıpscio: 70x in Q.S. (according to Pompella 1981, 47-8; James/Lee 
2000, 41 list 65x). Only 4x in Homer. See 548 n. 

£600fj: in Quintus, food for both humans (cf. 2.113, 4.278, 6.96, 9.534, 
and 10.23) and animals (cf. 3.211, 6.49, 13.45, and 13.258). In Homer 
only in Il. 8.503-4 åtàp KaAAitpyacs innovg / Moab’ UTE óyéov, napà o£ 
opıcı BóAAecv' &6oórv for horses. 

23-4. dy) TOT Gp’ aidardevra Livwv Ava mvpodv Geipe / SeiKvdc 
Apysioıcı nupög o£Xag: Sinon's shining torch stands in stark symbolic 
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contrast to the cognitive darkness (11 GyAdc and 12 àpoA60vovtot 
önonoi) of the Trojans. Notice the accumulation of a-sounds in line 23. 


23. aidaddevta: in Quintus, the adjective aifaAdetc appears always with 
fire: cf. 1.613 brép nvpdc aibaAdevtoc, 6.169 zvpóg pévog aio ósvtoc, 
12.43 aidaddevta Bos ava mupoov üsípac, and 14.584—5 (of the fire un- 
der the island of Sicily) fj p’ Erı Kaistaı aièv bm’ dKapdtoio T'tyavroc / 
aidardev nveiovrog go xBovög, or lightning (cf. 11.403 pn&n omó 
Bpovtijot kai aidaAdevrı Kepavvö). Quintus here uses the same phrase as 
in 12.43 toig èv dp’ aidaAdsvra 000c àvà mvpodv åsipas, where Odys- 
seus devises the plan of the wooden horse. 


Zivov: see 21-77 n. Sinon appears in Quintus only in the context of the 
Trojan horse. In 12.243-52, he volunteers to deceive the Trojans, is in- 
terrogated and mutilated in 12.360-86 (cf. also 12.418-22 and 14.107-14) 
before he delivers his speech. In 13.30-3 he informs the Greeks inside 
the horse and is admired for his bravery in 14.107-11. For Sinon's role 
in other versions, cf. Little Iliad arg. 5 West 2003 xai Kxatadmovtec 
Yívova, óc £ugAAev adtoic nVpoöv Avantew, fr. 14 West 2003 6 Zivov, Ò 
Tiv att ovvıedeinevov, opuktóv oroósíGac tois "EXXnot, Sack of Ilion fr. 
2 West 2003 kai Livwv toc nupoobc üvíoyet toic Ayatoic, Apollod. Epit. 
19 Zivov adtoic And tod AyUA£oc táov nopoóv Antev, Verg. A. 2.258-9 
et pinea furtim / laxat claustra Sinon, Tryph. 510—11 adrika 5’ Apysiotow 
AxuUdfjog mapa tóußov / àyysXinv àvéoaiwe Livov svosyyét 602.9, Hyg. 
fab. 108.3 Achivi ex equo aperto a. Sinone exierunt, Dict. 5.12 quod igni elato 
Sinon ad eam rem clam positus sustulerat, Tz. Posthom. 721 Kai tote ù 
Aavaoici Xívov oAóya Seiéev Eraipoıc. See Campbell 1981, 117-26 and 
Carvounis 2019, 68—70 for a detailed discussion of Sinon's role, as well 
as Hadjittofi 2007, 358—70 for the representation of Aeneas and Sinon in 
Q.S. books 11-13. 


mupoov: three times in Q.S. (here, 12.43 aidaddevta 0006 àvà nupoóv 
asipac, and 12.349 mupodcs éeddopévotot povein). It always refers to the 
torch that is to be lit by Sinon. In Homer only once. Cf. Il. 18.210-1 áp 
5’ delio Katadbvti / Tvpooi te MAEyéBovow Enitpmor Similarly, here it 
bears the meaning “beacon,” guiding ships in the night. 


24. Apysiotot: for the Greeks see 15 n. 
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mupdc c£Xac: oéAac only three time in Q.S. and always with mupoc (here, 
7.572 yappaípet nepi vja mvpdc o£Aac, and 13.166 noAAoi Éyov xeipeooı 
mvpdc o£Aac). It always has the meaning “torch.” In 13.166 in order to 
illuminate the nightly city of Troy, in 7.572 in a simile, featuring a fish- 
ing technique using a torch on board (see Kneebone 2007). In Homer in 
Il. 19.365—7 (of Achilles) tod xai dd6vtwv pév Kavayrı n£Ae, TO SE oi 600€ 
/ XaunécOnv óc ei te nupög o£Aac, Ev 5é oi Hrop / SdV’ yos GtANTOV; 4x in 
A.R. 3.230-1 Kai oi yoAKónoóag tabpovs kápe, yüáAKea é GOEwV / TV 
otóuat', k è mupóg óstvóv o£Aag Ópmnvsísokov, 3.1292 Guo opod 
npoy&vovro mvopóg o£Aac àpmveíovteo, 3.1327 AGBpov Enımvsiovte mupóg 
o£Aac, and 4.68 àviwéprv AEbooovoa zvopóc o£Aac. Frequently in Greek 
tragedy: cf. e.g. A. Pr. 7-8 tò cóv yàp áv00c, naviéyvou nvpóc oéAac, / 
Oviytoict KAéyag ónaosv and E. Ph. 226-7 id Aaunovoa nerpa nvpóg / 
ówópuQov o£Aac. See Tsomis 2018a, 313 for further parallels. 


24-5. Angi 5é oi kfjp / Gometa noppüpsoke Kata op£va: cf. Q.S. 5.355 
(of Ajax the Greater) gileto d& Eipog óó, Kai Gometa nopoópsokev (see 
James/Lee 2000, 112-3) and 14.41-2 'Ev 8é oi top / donsta nopoüpsoke 
Kata opéva. Here Quintus features a near doublet. It is Helen who wor- 
ries about what might happen to her after following Menelaüs to the 
Greek ships. Again (as with the banquet in 13.1-20 and 14.101-148), it 
seems like Quintus wants to frame the sack of Troy. Here he employs 
two people—Sinon and Helen—pondering what the future, or, more 
precisely, the opposing side might bring to them. The phrase is close to 
the Homeric noppupn neAayog u£ya kupati kapë (Il. 14.16) and 101A& 
dé (u)oi Kpadin nópoups (Il. 21.551, Od. 4.427, 4.572, and 10.309). Cf. also 
the nervousness of the Greek heroes inside the wooden horse in 13.59- 
60 Ev 6 ápa tolor / TÁAAET Evi otépvoroi kéap. 


25. Gometa: here functioning as an adverb (as in Q.S. 1.632, 2.499, 2.604, 
3.683, 5.246, 5.355, 7.344, 14.42, and 14.66). à&oneta 4x in Quintus, 3x 
with koxdeıv (3.460, 10.309, and 13.93). The adverbial form does not 
occur in Homer. But cf. Gometov in Il. 17.332 (Apollo to Aeneas) GAA’ 
avtoi tpeit' Gometov o06£ [i&yeo0e. See Brügger et al. 2003, 134 and 142. 
On the adjective, see 274 n. 


mopQpscks: with the exception of 14.47 (the blushing Helen) aióot 
1opoópovoca napńiov (cf. Theoc. 5.125 and Ferreccio 2014, 65 for further 
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parallels), and 14.317-9 (the blood of an injured boar or bear welling up) 
fj t Ev Öpeoow / ij ovdc ij GpKtolo Katovrauevng dm Akovtt / aipatt 
«nop»oupóvtt 00g épvOaived’ ünepOev, the verb in Quintus always re- 
fers to a cognitive action: cf. 1.706 TloAAG é mopopovta 0006 vóog 
otpbveokEV, 2.84-5 GAA dé Ovni / nopoópn Kai KPLBda TOV od napsóvta 
yoAéntn, 4.76-7 Ön TÓT’ Aveypeto Aaóg £uoO0zvéov Apysíov / TOPPÜP@V 
Tpósoot oóvov kai Kip’ Alöndov, 5.355 sieto 68 SiPog HED kai ÜONETA 
moppvpeokev, 6.32-3 GAA dé oi KTip / £v Kpadin nópovpe nepi ÄnAnpnovi 
Qoi, 9.245-6 We vidc IIpiápoto odv Gpuaot piuve Kai troi / nopoopov 
Qpsoi TOAAG Kai àjigogóov óópu xepoí, and 14.41-2 (of Helen) 'Ev d& oi 
Top / oneta noppüpsore Kate opéva (see 24-5 n.). In A.R. in e.g. 1.461, 
2.546, 3.23, 3.397, 3.456, 3.1406, 3.1161. Similar is the Homeric formula 
TOAAG dE (ujor KPadin nópoops uévovu/kióvu (Il. 21.551, Od. 4.427, 4.572, 
and 10.309). The Homeric meaning *to well, well up" in the context of 
the sea (as in Il. 14.16 noppüpn néAayoc péya xópott KMPH) does not 
occur in Quintus. See Wathelet 1973 and 3 n. for a detailed discussion of 
frequentative forms of -(z)ok-*, Tichy 1983, 280-8 for etymological mat- 
ters, and Krieter-Spiro 2015, 21 for further discussion. 


katüa opéíva: in Quintus only here, in 5.662 aivög yap oop£ovto Kath 
opéva and 14.41-2 (of Helen) 'Ev é oi jtop / &oneta nopopsoke Kata 
Qpéva. Common in the Iliad (1.555-6 võv 6’ aivög deidoua Kate opéva 
un oe nopeinn / åpyvpóneća OéEtic Ovyátnp GAioio yEpovrog, 2.3-4 GAA’ ó 
ye nepunpile Kata opéva ós AyiAtia / tuhon, 5.406 vimtoc, oùðè tò oióg 
Kata pp&va Tvdéoc vidc, 9.244 abt’ aivdcs deidorka Kata op£va, 10.507 hoc 
6 tad’ Hppatvs kata péva, 10.538-9 GAN’ aivdcs deidotka Kata op£va uń 
tt nadwoıv / Apysiov oi Gpiotot Ind Tpóov ópupuayóo0, and 19.125 dc 
gato, Tov 6’ &yoc O& Kate opéva vóye Badeiav). In the Odyssey only in 
24.353. The common Homeric phrase kaxà opéva Kai katà 8upóv (e.g. Il. 
1.193, 4.163, 5.671, 6.447, 8.169, 11.411, 15.163, 17.106, 18.15, 20.264, 
Od. 4.120, 5.365, 5.424) does not occur in Quintus. 


Hy: governed by zoppvpeoke as in KG 510.4.bó. 


26. Tp@ec &vodev£sc: cf. Q.S. 1.178, 1.232, 4.454, and 6.557. The adjec- 
tive &vodevng (31x in Quintus) refers mostly to Apystot (Q.S. 1.716, 
2.390, 3.435, 4.76, 4.293, 6.85, 7.3, 9.3, 9.289, 11.332, and 14.633), once 
to Aavaoi (Q.S. 4.44). Besides also to Priam (1.361), Peleus (4.190 and 
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5.256), Telamon (5.482 and 5.580), Oepdmovtec (1.414 and 2.363), weap- 
ons (1.224), animals (3.681 and 10.184) and other warriors (1.414). It 
does not occur in Homer but cf. Aethiopis fr. 5 West 2003 evoOevés eidog 
éynow. See also Bär 2009, 469, Ferreccio 2014, 198 and 210-1, Tsomis 
2018, 129, and Tsomis 2018a, 62-3. On the Trojans see 19 n. 


aupaöda: in Quintus, only here and in 12.242 (dopa un åupaðà Tpooiv 
Ayadv Epya méAntat) as an adjective, where it denotes Odysseus’ plan to 
bring the wooden horse into the city. It is also a reminiscence of Od. 
19.390-1, when Odysseus is afraid of Eurycleia discovering his scar 
(adrika yap Kata Ovuòv dicato, un é Aaßodca / OVANV àpiopáocatto koi 
åupaðà Epya yEvono; see Rutherford 1992, 182-3). Cf. also A.R. 3.614-5 
(Medeia pondering on whether to help Jason) rà Aitijow / Eonouevng 
àptónAa Kai àjipaóà Epya TéEXOITO. 


27. Kexéeou: as a dative of place without a preposition in Homer only in 
the meaning of “bier” (cf. Il. 21.123-4 ob6é o£ untnp / Evdsu&vn Xexésoot 
yońosta and 22.352-3 006° dc oé ye nótvia. INP / vðsuévn Aeyéeoot 
yorostat, Ov tékev abt). Thus the Trojans—in the night of their 
doom—are lying in what in Homeric grammar always represents a 
“bier.” See 400 n. for the prepositional phrase év Asyéeoow and Brügger 
2009, 210. 


navócrarov ünvov: the adjective is hapax legomenon in Quintus. 3x in 
Homer: Il. 23.532 vidg 5° Aöduntoio navbotatos fAvdev GA@v, 23.547 TH 
K od tt TavboTATOS HAVE ówbkov (both times referring to contestants in 
the funeral games) and Od. 9.451-2 (referring to the ram under which 
Odysseus hangs) mp@toc è otabpovde MAaisoat ånovésoðar / éonépiog: 
vöv abte navdoraroc. Similar foreshadowings including someone doing 
something for the last time occur frequently in Quintus. Cf. e.g. 1.171-3 
(of Penthesileia) Avypai 5é tw OtpbvEoKov / Kíjpeg Gus npwrnv te Kai 
votatinv Eni dijpw / &AdEev, 1.393—5 (of Penthesileia) tiv 6’ òpóðvvev / 
ai£v &iotog g00ca kai åg kakóv Tyev óAs0pov / botata Kvdaivove’, 1.584 
(Achilles to Penthesileia) GAAG ooi eidap &Asbostan botatov Nuap, 2.161-2 
(of Memnon) "Qc a0’: 6 & k 6ópnoto pEPiotato- BÅ 5é npóc Edviy / 
dotatinv, 2.186-7 (of Memnon) tfjuog &prtov via Pasogdpov ‘Hpryeveing 
/ botatoc bavos àvijkev, 3.172-4 (of the Greeks) wg pa Aaoi / Tpdov 
inzonóAov 16° GAAOSaTaV £umkobpov / doTaTinv Ayos onotpopésokov 
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öuorAnv, 3.345 (Ajax the Greater to Paris) GAMO ooi ciap &Aeóosroi 
botatov Nuap, 5.331-2 (of Ajax the Greater) 6 8° otarínv nooiv oipov / 
Titev odK &0&.0v- oyeóó0sv 6$ oi Éonero Moipa, 10.209 (of Paris) tà yap pa 
ovvrtev botarov rjuap, 12.549-51 (Cassandra to the Trojans) én’ sidanivy 
© àAzyswf| / óaívoo0' totata ópra Kaka nepopvyuéva A00po / dy 
Enuyadovreg OLIV 060v Eid@AotoL, and 12.575 (of the Trojans) udAa yap 
Toy émWiev Votatin vo&. See Bär 2009, 460-2. Cf. A.R. 2.65-6 o06£ tı 
fjóew / vymior botata keva karf Snoavtes én’ ator and Verg. A. 2.248—9: 
nos delubra deum miseri, quibus ultimus esset / ille dies, festa velamus 
fronde per urbem. Sleeping Trojans are also mentioned in lines 13.124—5 
oi 6' £kéyuvto / nótuov ópóG OpdwvtEc Oveipaow. See also Schmitz 2007. 


iavov: in Quintus only here as a transitive verb. In Homer, when taking 
an internal accusative, it means “to stay awake" in Il. 9.325 öc Kai yò 
TOAAAG EV àÜnvouc vüKtag tavov, 9.470 givávuyec é pot GUO’ ati napü 
voxtas tavov, Od. 19.340 Kein 6° og TO nápog nep KÜNVOLG VÜKTAG tavov, 
and Od. 5.154—5 might be an exception (Odysseus sleeping in Calypso's 
cave) GAA’ N tot voKTas èv iabsokev Kai dvayKy / év on£oot yAagupolot 
nap’ oùk é0£Xov &0gX00cn. With the meaning “to sleep” in h.Merc. 289 
(Apollo to Hermes) GAA’ Gye, ur nönatov te Kai Botatov Onvov iabons 
and h.Ven. 177 (Aphrodite to Anchises) öposo, Aapdavidn: ti vo viyypetov 
Ünvov iavetc. Cf. Tryph. 503-5 rovxin 68 nölıv KateBdoKeto, VÜKTOG 
étaipn, / o00' dAaK oKLAGK@V YKOvETO, noa Sé ot / eiomkei 
Ka éouoca Odvov nvgíoucav VTV. 


ükprivo Beßapriorec: cf. Q.S. 7.734 evdov PeBapnotec nvo. See 6 n. for 
further parallels throughout book 13. Cf. also the constructions 2.341 
ynpoi yàp kadünepde novtàńto pepápnto, 3.660 peyóAn Beßapnötsg ath, 
9.457 bn’ Arno Beßapnusvov GAyet põta, Od. 3.139 otvo pepapnórtsc 
vies Ayaıöv, Od. 10.554—5 óc pot vev’ étápov iepoig Ev SHpact Kipkng / 
woóysog ipeipwv, xareAéGato oivopapsiíov, 19.122 of dé óóÓkpunAósiv 
Beßapnöta ue opévag otvo, Soph. A. 41 yoA@ BapvvOsic THV Ayudeiov 
ónAov, and Tryph. 582 kai tives ddyews Kpadinv BeBapnotes otvo. For 
lines Q.S. 13.27-8 compare Verg. A. 2.265 invadunt urbem somno vinoque 
sepultam and Petr. 89.62—4 hic graves alius mero / obtruncat et continuat in 
mortem ultimam / somnos. See also Miguélez-Cavero 2013, 429 and 
Tsomis 2018a, 382. For the adjective ükpnrtog see 12 n. 
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oi ò éo166vtec: cf. Q.S. 1.67, 2.511, 9.459, and 13.500. Besides also in 
A.R. 1.322, 2.269, 2.581, 2.921, and Opp. H. 5.414. 


29. £k Tev&öov: the island of Tenedos appears in Quintus also in 7.407 
Tévedoc 8° üngAs(ngt Onioow, 12.29-30 Aaoi 6° And vóoqi vesodaı / £g 
Tévedov obv vnvoiv, 12.235 Tevé6oto mpdc ispov Gotv poAóvtec, 12.278 
Tevéóoto zpóg rjóvag Anovssodaı, 12.345 mpóg rıövag Tevédo10, 13.467 
àyyi&X.ou Tev&öoıo, and 14.411-2 àyyi&Aoto oépovto / prypivag Tevésouo. 
In Od. 3.159 éc Tévedov 8’ £A0óvtc épé&apiev ipà Osoiow. For the Greeks’ 
retreat to Tenedos cf. e.g. Little Iliad arg. 5 West 2003 sic Tévedov 
aväyovraı, Sack of Ilion arg. 2 oi 68 éx Tev&öov npoonAsóocavtec, Verg. A. 
2.21-4 Est in conspectu Tenedos / ... / huc se provecti deserto in litore con- 
dunt and 2.255-6 a Tenedo tacitae per amica silentia lunae / litora nota 
petens, Apollod. Epit. 5.14 mì vv Tévedov vavAoyeiv Kai petà tiv 
émodoav vókta KatamAEiv, 5.19 oi dnd Tev&öov npooénAsov, Hyg. fab. 108 
castraque transtulerunt Tenedo, Tryph. 217 óppov ég dvtimépatov 
évotepdvov Tevéóoto, and Tz. Posthom. 680 'Ec Téveóov katáyovto. The 
Aegean island Tenedos is situated off the coast of the Troad. See Burgess 
2011. 


¿mì mÀóov évrÓvovro: cf. Q.S. 14.346 (Nestor to the Greeks) "Ns par’ 
gehdopévo<t>c, oi 6° ég nÀóov é£vróvovto and Tryph. 145 onpaivy 
madivopoov mì TAOOV £onépiov nüp. Never in a tmesis in Homer. Cf. Il. 
8.374 GAAG od uèv viv võtïv énévtog LOVOYAS innovg and Od. 24.88—9 öte 
Kév Tot’ ànogO0iuiévoo pBacudjog / Góvvuvtaí te véoi Kai &nevtbvovtat 
eða. See Carvounis 2019, 165 for further discussions. 


30—61a: Sinon informs the Greek heroes inside the horse 


Sinon proceeds to the horse and calls softly, so that only the Danaan 
leader—but not the sleeping Trojans—would hear him. As the heroes in 
the horse notice the signal, they wait for Odysseus' command to leave 
the horse. He calmly opens the flanks of the horse, puts his head out 
and peers around to see if any of the Trojans are still awake. He exits the 
horse (compared to a wolf entering a shepherd's steading) and descends, 
followed by the other Greek leaders (compared to wasps disturbed by a 
woodcutter). They start with the killing. 
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30. ayy’ immovo Kiev: cf. Q.S. 12.239 (Odysseus planning Sinon’s role) 
puvévo yx immo1o o1önpsov évO&usvoc kp. In Q.S. 9.405-6 (of Odys- 
seus and Diomedes at Philoctetes’ cave) Oi 6é oi üyxı / ijXo00v 
ayvvpévotow éotkóre as an adverb denoting movement. 


Xívov: see line 23. 


ka: only four times in Quintus. Cf. Q.S. 4.301 (the Greeks before the 
boxing competition) ka 08 távtec Zuyvov dvatvdpevot Tov ğeðov, 13.31 
Tika Lar’ (see below), 13.35-6 ó 66 oosac Ötpbvsorev / ka Kai &tpeuéog 
exßnuevon, and here. Three times in this passage, stressing how quietly 
and cautiously the Greeks act. The Greeks’ cautious alertness (cf. 13.32- 
3 ov and vóc / Ünvog Aönv nenótqto Auwnopévov novésoða) is op- 
posed to the Trojans' condition, as they are sound asleep after heavy 
drinking. (e.g. 27-8 GAX’ oi èv Aeyéeot navüctatov bavov iavov / 1013.5 
On’ axprito Beßapnöteg). For the use of ka in Homer cf. Il. 3.154—5 (of 
the Greek leaders) oi 8° 6c obv £íóov0" 'EAévnv Eni nópyov iodoav / Tixa 
npóg GAAHAOUG Enea ntepóevt åyópevov and Od. 14.492 pðsyčáuevoc 8’ 
óAtyn Omi ue npög ub00v česme. See Kaimio 1977, 38. On silence in Homer 
and Quintus, see Fernández Contreras 1994—5. 


üvczv: as in Homer, the verb in Quintus always bears the meaning of 
“screaming loudly" (with péy’ in 2.512, 3.37, 3.462, 5.531, and 13.271, 
with paxpov in 8.326, 11.490, and 12.177). A rather odd expression with 
the adverb nka. Way 1913 translates: “... softly he called / Full softly ...". 


31. rika. paar’: see 30 n. In Homer, the adverb of degree ui&Xo appears 
once with a verb expressing sound. Il. 12.51 (Hector’s horse) uóXa 6& 
xpeuéuov. Otherwise always emphasizing another adverb stressing the 
degree of loudness: e.g. Il. 3.214 and Od. 21.56 pada Aryéms, Il. 17.595 
uara peyar’ &kcurne, and Il. 18.318 and 21.417 nvkvà páAa oteváyov. See 
Kaimio 1977, 36-7. 


évi Tp@eoou: a common prepositional phrase in Il. (cf. e.g. 5.9, 10.207, 
11.470, 16.750, 17.575, and 17.16). Not in Od. On the Trojans, see 19 n. 


32. Aavadv: see 15 n. 


tyitopec: hapax legomenon in Quintus. In Homer often in the phrase 
Tyttopes Ndé uéðovteç (Il. 14x and Od. 9x). See Brügger et al. 2003, 31: 
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*^L..]-Anrede an die (polit, milit, soziale) Führungsklasse unter Beto- 
nung ihrer Verantwortlichkeit für Menschen und Handlungen." 


and vóoQw: common in Quintus (18x as a preposition, 6x as an adverb). 
Il. 7x, Od. Ox. 


33. nvo GSnv nenötnro: the verb is pluperfect. Cf. Q.S. 1.16 dui 8’ 
pa opici nEvdog Avınpov nenötnto, 14.152 GAAG Konpig nenótnto nepi 
opévac, Il. 2.90 ai pév T’ Evda Gig nenornaraı, ai dE te EvOa, Od. 11.222 
yoy] 0° HiT’ óvetpog Anontauevn nenótqtat A.R. 3.446-7 vóog dé oi HOT 
óvetpog / Epnbimv TENÖTNTO LET’ iyvia viooopévoio, 3.683—4 u0006 ô’ 
GAAote uév oi Ex’ AKpoTatyns avéteArEv / yAMoons, GAAoT’ čvepðe KATO 
otíj0og nenörnto, and 3.1151 woyr| yap vepésoot uetaypovír nENöTNTo. 
See Bar 2009, 164—5. The absence of sleep is here contrasted with the 
sleeping Trojans. Cf. 13.21 sbte yàp Ünvog Épuxev Ava mtóAw GAOOEV 
hov and 13.27 GAA’ oi pév Aeyégooi navóotatov Ünvov iavov. 


óàrnv: common in Quintus (37x), rare in Homer (4x; Il. 5.203, 13.315, 
19.423, and Od. 5.290). See Ferreccio 2014, 190 for semantic discussions 
and Janko 1992, 87 for the potential aspiration of áórv. 


)iavopévov zovézoO0av the verb X1Xaízo001 occurs considerably more 
often in Quintus than in Homer (Q.S. 43x, Il. 9x, Od. 15x, and A.R. 7x). 
With the infinitive also in Q.S. 7.293 and 12.286 kai pá pw imypoio 
Ara1dpEvov npooseınev, Il. 11.574 (= 15.317 21.168) v yain iotavto, 
ANalouEva ypoóg Goat, 13.252-3 o00£ toi abtóg / Aoba Evi kuono 
Aıkatonan, GAAG näxsodaı, 16.89 ANateodoı noAsuilew, and Od. 22.349 16 
ue Maico dSetpotopfjoat. It appears with the genitive e.g. in Q.S. 1.214 
vbv ð Goap dícoovot AtaldpEvot uéya yápunc, 2.283 Adarönevor uéya 
Onpng, 4.36 GAA’ od av ógíoovot Aalto EVOL éya yapung, 7.356 TOAELOLO 
ÀAu.aíeto Sakpvdevtoc, 10.443 and 14.178 Atratopévn YWörnroc. In 
Homer e.g. Il. 3.133 óXooio XiXatópevot ToAEpo10, Od. 1.315 JiXatópevóv 
nep 66010, 12.328 and 24.536 Xiotópgvot piótoio. In Hesiod, cf. Th. 665 
morgpov 6° édiraisto Ovpióc. See Bär 2009, 518. The verb nov&sodaı, as 
mostly in Quintus, functions here as a synonym of póygo0at 4x in the 
formula émotpuv- ... mov&ecdon (1.137, 1.215, 8.14, and 9.536). Cf. Il. 
10.116-8 ooi © oï% nétpeyev nov&sodoı. / vOv ÓosAev KATH návtag 
aplotijas nov&sodon / Mocóuevos. See Bar 2009, 400. 
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34. Evöov é6vtec: this combination always in the same sedes in Q.S. 
7.517 uäpvao0’ Evöov é6vtEc GAsvdpEvot P6Vov ainóv, Il. 11.767-8 vót 6£ 
Evöov Eövtec, yò Kai dog Odvoostc, / návta WGA’ Ev ueyápois TIKODONEV 
og énéteAAe, and 12.141-2 oi 8’ Aroı hoc uv Eürvrudag Axatods / Spvvov 
évoov é6vtEc åuúveoðo nepi vv. See also opévgg Evöov in 13.6. 


Enerdvov: 5x in Quintus. Cf. Q.S. 1.509 kAayynv yàp otovóscoav 
&nékAvsv obaotv oiotv, 7.30 ei un NnA&og vióc éxéxdvev, 7.343-4 OVS’ 6 ye 
untpög / domet’ óóvponévng Et’ énékAvsv, and 14.620 Tod è IIoozióáov 
tà èv Exdvev. Twice in Homer. Cf. Il. 23.651—2 ‘Qc oóxo, IInAeíóng 58 
noAdv Ka" ój.ov Ayot&v / det, Enei mavT’ aivov énékXve Nnàetõao and 
Od. 5.149-50 5j 6' én’ Odvoofia ueyoA ropa nótvia. VOLO / Ni, nsi 61 
Zyvoc énékAvev ayyedidov. Cf. also A.R. 1.1240, 3.477, 3.598, 3.695, and 
Opp. H. 2.107-8 toia kai &yKvAounttv ExéKAvov évióvao0o: / KEPda. 


'Oóvoíja: it is fitting that Odysseus, the inventor of the horse and thus 
the driving force behind the events in book 13, is the first of the major 
heroes to be mentioned in book 13. Just as in Homer, both accusative 
forms Oóvofja and Oóvoo£a (only in 5.571) appear in Quintus. 

Odysseus appears in book 13 only in the context of the wooden horse 
(here and in line 49 öç 'O6voocsUc ínnoio Karnıev; also during the plan- 
ning and construction in 12.52, 12.247, 12.310, and 12.350) as well as in 
line 296 in his role during the embassy with Menelaüs to the Trojans. 
Otherwise he is prominent in the judgment of arms in book 5 (121-332; 
see James/Lee 2000, 68—70 and 80) and the embassy to Scyrus in books 6 
and 7 (6.1-115 and 7.169—411; see Tsomis 2018a, 131—7), as well as less 
importantly in various battle scenes. Famous for his cunning, he fre- 
quently appears with epithets denoting intelligence (e.g. 7.347 and 
11.358 óatopov, 5.358 and 5.449 6oAózic, 5.292 SorAduntic, 5.571 untioov, 
5.143 nepippaórnc, 6.92 nspíopov, 14.630 mwvtóopov, and 7.189 and 
7.438 nvxumóric)). The common Iliadic epithets modbuntic (e.g. the in 
repeated whole-verses tov 6° dnausißönevog mpooégQn noAduntig 
Oövcosög in Il 10.382, 10.423, 10.554, 19.154, and 19.215) and 
noAvungavog (e.g. in Atoyevéc Aaeptiáðn, torvuńyav’ Odvooed in Il. 
2.173, 4.358, 8.93, 9.308, 9.620, 10.144, and 23.723) do not appear in 
Quintus, neither does noA01Aac, which is common in the Odyssey (but cf. 
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nodvTpANtos in Q.S. 5.361). On Odysseus in the Homeric epics, see 
Rutherford 2011. 


35. én’ ovat’ Evevoay: Enıwvedo in a tmesis. See Pompella 1981, s.v. vevo: 
aures praebeo. A meaning that does not occur in Homer. Cf. Il. 1.528 °H 
Kai Kvavénow En’ ógpóct vedoe Kpovíov and 15.75 éu 8’ énévevoa 
käpnrı with the meaning “to grant a wish” and 22.314—5 as a general nod 
KópvOt ð’ Exéveve pasıvi / TETPAOGAD. 


otpbveoke: this form occurs 14x in Quintus and only once in Homer (Il. 
24.24 KAéyar 6° ótpóvgokov &Dokonov Apysıpövımv; but cf. 24.109 with 
discussion in Brügger 2009, 59). See Wathelet 1973 and 3 n. for a de- 
tailed discussion of frequentative forms of -()ok-*. 


36. ka: see 30 n. 


atpepéwc: hapax legomenon in Quintus. Not in Homer, only åtpépa (Il. 
15.318 dpa pv aiyida xepoiv Ex’ atpéua Poißog AnóAXov) and dtpépac 
(8x), but never with a verb of motion. (Cf. Il. 5.524, 13.280, 13.557, and 
15.318; but also Il. 2.200, 14.352, and Od. 13.92). 


erßrjnevan: this verb occurs only three times in Quintus and always in 
the context of the Greeks leaving the wooden horse. Cf. 12.44 émotpbvac 
EerPryuevan edpéoc innov and 13.67 aiy'^ éxPavtec &c "Daov gocevovto. In 
Homer, especially in the context of leaving a ship. Cf. Od. 5.415-6 un 
TOS w EkBaivovta BaAn Aldarı noti nerpn / Köna uéy’ àpnó&av, 8.37-8 
önoáuevor 6° ed návtec śm KANiow petà / EkPyt’, and 10.103 oi 6^ toov 
ExBavtsEc Asinv Oddv. 


&nidovro: in Homer, almost exclusively in the formula “Qc épa0' oi 5’ 
dpa tod dra èv KAvov 16° &níBovro (cf. Il. 7.379, 9.79, 14.133, 14.378, 
15.300, 23.54, 23.738, Od. 3.477, 15.220, 22.178, 23.141, and h.Ap. 502). 
Not in Quintus. 


37. &c póðov örpüvovri: the noun uóðoç 56x in Q.S., but only 5x in Il. 
(7.117, 7.240, 18.159, 18.537, and 21.310), not in Od., and not in A.R. Cf. 
Il. 2.589 ótpóvov nóAsuóvós and 15.59 “Extopa 5’ ótpóvnot uóynv čs 
Qoifoc AnóXXov. Synonymous with nóAeuoc. In Homer, it never appears 
with an adjective, in Quintus with e.g. aiwatosic (1.340 and 7.123), 
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Svonxns (1.376, 2.166, 3.321, and 7.313), kaxog (11.162 and 11.499), 
ökpvosıg (1.133 and 1.539), óAooc (9.257), ovAopevos (13.321), otovosic 
(3x: 2.517, 9.139, and 12.204), and otuyepog (1.436). Besides this prepo- 
sitional phrase in Quintus appears &va uoBov (1.133, 1.340, 1. 539, 3.95, 
5.204, 5.273, 8.271, 8.276, 11.292, 11.350, 13.168, and 14.134), gni jt000v 
(7.519 and 12.62), ç uo0ov (2.432, 3.257, 7.601, 8.183, 8.241, 9.130, 
11.446, 13.37, and 13.186), and kata uo0ov (2.517 otovoevta Kata 
uo0ov and 7.123 aivatoevta Kata moðov). Later in Nicander, Oppian, 
and Nonnus. See Bár 2009, 394 and Ferreccio 2014, 272-3. 


yapace: in Quintus only here and in 6.591-2 (of Eurypylus' spear) tot 62 
yanäle / kánngos Aotyıov £yyoc. More common in Homer (29x). 5x in the 
formula adtika 5° && dyéwv oùv tevysow Oro yanäle (Il. 3.29, 5.494, 
6.103, 12.81, and 13.749). 


38. óppawov zovézoO0av for novésoða see 33 n. This combination also 
in Q.S. 9.119, 11.78, 12.88, and 13.447. The verb &puaivew in Homer 
often in the formula fjoc 6 ta00' powe Kata Pp£va Kai Kate Ovpdv (cf. 
Il. 1.193, 11.411, 17.106, 18.15, Od. 4.120, 5.365, and 5.424) or fog 6 
tab’ Öpuave xarà opéva Kai Kara Ovpóv (Od. 4.120, 5.365, and 5.424). 
In Homer never with an infinitive, common in Quintus (e.g. 10.112, 
12.88, and 13.388). James 2004, 334 connects the *urge to jump out of 
the horse" with Apollod. Bibl. 5.20, where Echion dies by leaping out. 
See Vian 1959, 206. 


idpeiyow: 5x in Quintus, twice in Homer (Il. 7.197-8 od yóp tic ne Bin ye 
ékòv Gékovta Sintat, / o06£ tı iöpein and 16.359-61 6 8& iöpein noAépoto, 
/ &oníói tavpsin KEKOADUNEVOG g0p£ag ópiouc, / oKémtEt’ diotdv TE polov 
kai 6o0nov åkóvtov). The instance here is in accordance with the Ho- 
meric meaning of military cleverness (see Barck 1976, 63 and Brügger 
2016, 162) The other four instances in Quintus are within the wider 
context of a competition. Cf. Q.S. 4.226-7 6 8’ Gp’ iöpein te Kai år / 
nÀeopóv drorAivag Tekapdviov SPpyov via, 4.360-1 Kai idpsinor 
dtatuncac ExatepOe / yeipac ės Oppva tóúyev EnäAuevog, 4.580-1 Atpeiöng 
dé TaprjAaoev Gov óvta / iöpein (all during the funeral games), and 
5.222-3 (during the judgment of arms) Nüv 5’ dpa pó0ov / iöpein 
Tíovvoc ueyóAov &nuaísat £pyov. 
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épuxe / mávrag émecoupévonc: for épóketv see 21 n. The lines resemble 
Od. 4.284 àAX' Odvoeds KatépuKe Kai Eoysdev iguiévo nep in Menelaüs' 
account of the events during the night of Troy's fall. 


39. yepoi Bofjow: cf. Q.S. 4.333, 6.463, and 13.115. 00óg is one of Quin- 
tus' favorite adjectives (163x), in fact, it is the second-most common 
adjective next to uéyaç (497x; followed by xakóg 120x, uakpóg 116x, qíXoc 
112x, aivdc 99x, addvarog 95x, Kpatepdc 92x, Ößpwog 91x, óiog 89x, and 
üAeyewóc 81x; see Bär 2009, 58). In Homer, when in the dative plural, 
only with vyvoi(v) / vf]goot / vfjoototv (Q.S. only 3.498 £ni vnvoi Hofion). 
With yeip in Homer only in Il. 12.306 0ofjc ano xeıpöc. 


40. innov óovpar£oio: cf. the mentions of the wooden horse in 12.139 
innov dovpatéoio nzóóag Káuev and 12.394 innov Sovpdtsov Kai 
yvO<pe>vat si tt KéxevOe. So in Homer, cf. Od. 8.492-4 àAX' Gye 61 
uetáßnð Kai trou Kóopov ágtoov / Sovpatéov, TOV 'Ezxgióg EnoinNoev odv 
Aodnvn and 8.511-2 aioa yap rjv AnoA&odaı, env nói AupıkoAdyn / 
dovpateov péyav InnoVv. 


üTp£pac: see 36 n. 


41. maevpa: “kollektiver neutr. Pl. zu nAevpr| ‘Rippe’” (Coray et al. 2017, 
208). In Quintus only here and in 4227-8 màevpóv QOmnokAivag 
TeAapóviov ófpuiov via / $oovuévoc Avasıpev. In Homer only in Il. 
4.467-8 vekpóv yàp épvovta idOv ueyáðvuos Ayrivop / nAcopá. In both 
cases it is used anatomically. 


SueE@rEev: < ó:&otyvupu. A hapax legomenon. 


évppedio: Q.S. 23x, Il. 6x, and Od. 1x. This adjective appears in Quintus 
7x with Agamemnon (4.127, 4.407, 5.165, 5.427, 9.203, 9.490, and 14.20), 
4x with Achilles (1.96, 2.632, 3.12, and 4.173), 2x with Teucer (6.546 and 
11.357), 1x with Acamas (13.179), Agapenor (4.466), Eurydamas (10.168), 
Glaucus (14.136), Menalcas (8.294), Podaleirius (12.321), Polydamas 
(6.317), Scylacus (10.147), and Thrasymedes (2.342). Cf. Il. 4.47 4.165 
6.449, where it occurs as the only martial epithet for Priam koi 
IIpíapog Kai Aadc Eünneiio Mpio, with Panthous' sons in Il. 17.9, 
17.23, 17.59, and Od. 3.400 nap’ 5’ üp’ évpmedinv Tlsıoiorparov. Rare in 
other epic poems. 2x in A.R. (1.96 évppeding te óAnpog and 1.1043 
adrap évppeding TeXapov Baowfa katékta), 1x Opp. C. 1.362 éüppieAG(v 
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0° “Yaxtw8ov, and 1x Nonn. D. 32.188 évppering te ModAnvedc). See Bar 
2009, 318-22, Ferreccio 2014, 183-4, and Coray et al. 2017, 34 for fur- 
ther discussion. 


’Eneiod: Epeüs appears as a participant in the boxing competition during 
the funeral games (Q.S. 4.329 óiog ’Eneiög, 4.337, 4.356, and 4.395; see 
Appel 1993, 83-92) and once during a regular battle scene (Q.S. 10.110, 
as the master of his servants Deileon and Amphion). Otherwise, he is 
only mentioned in the context of the wooden horse. Cf. especially 
12.330-1 (Epeüs) éxiotato 5° & évi Qopó / uev åvoïtar Keivov nrügag HS’ 
émepsioat. In the Iliad, he is featured in the funeral games, too (23.665, 
23.689, and 23.83-40; see Richardson 1993, 241 and Kullmann 1960, 132 
and 340), in the Odyssey, in Odysseus’ narration (Od. 8.492-4 GA’ üye ù 
uetáßnð Kai trou kóopov GEtoov / óovpat£ov, TOV 'Enetóg £noínosgv ODV 
Aðńvy and 11.523 adtäp ÖT’ eig innov Kateßaivousv, öv KGW’ “Emetdc). Cf. 
also e.g. Verg. A. 2.264 et ipse doli fabricator Epeos, Apollod. Epit. 5.14 
ÜOTEPOV ÖE Exivosi dovpsiov trou kataokseur|v kai ozotí(0gtat Ensiğ, Oc 
Tiv üpyitéktov, Dict. 5.11 per Epium fabricatorem eius operis, Tryph. 57-8 
Hoy Kai BovAfjoı 0gfjG brospyög ’Eneiög / Tpoing £y0póv yaua n£Aópiov 
innov énoiet, Hyg. fab. 108 Epeus monitu Minervae equum mirae magni- 
tudinis ligneum fecit, and Tz. Posthom. 650 Tap 6' &pa too 'Ensiög Kai 
'Oóvcs0c noXAopovXoc. See Anderson 2011a. 


42. Botóv: occurs 30x in Quintus as an adverb, 2x as an adjective. Cf. also 
Q.S. 3.479 Baióv ypóvov and 4.347 koxà Batov. Not in Homer, where only 
the adjective nßaıög appears. As an adverb in Il. 2.380, 2.386, 13.106, 
20.361, Od. 9.462, and 13.14. Cf. Hes. Erg. 417-9 ór| yàp tote Leiptoc 
aotnp / Bav bmép kegoXfjg KNPITPEPEOV àvOpómnov / EpyETat NATLOG, 
TAgiov õé TE vuktóc Enavpei. In epic poetry, also in Hes. Op. 418, Arat. 
358, A.R. 2.86, Opp. H. 1.295, 5.126, Opp. C. 1.176, 1.469, 2.227, 2.470, 
3.92, 3.394, 3.506, and Colluth. 111. See Leumann 1950, 50, Bar 2009, 
282-3, and Ferrecio 2014, 46-7. 


£&avéóv: hapax legomenon in Quintus. In Homer only twice, both times 
in the context of water. Cf. Od. 4.405 nos àAóc £&avaó0cot and 5.438 
Kópotog é£avaó0c. Paus. 1.23.7-8 tells us about a horse made out of 
bronze in Brauron, out of which Menestheus and Teucer, Theseus' sons, 
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are peeping out (kai MeveoOevc Kai Tedxpoc bnekpontovotv £5 ato, 
MPOOoETt ôè Kai oi TAIdES oi Onoéwc). See Lelli 2013, 860. 


cavíóov: in Quintus also in 12.136 (while the horse is built) dovpata Kai 
oavidas õeuétpeov. In 14.527 (of the Greeks with their destroyed ships) 
GAA 5° ad oavíóscow &nénAsov. In Homer usually in the meaning of 
“door.” Cf. e.g. Il. 9.583 osíov koXXmtüg oavidag, youvoóuevog vióv, 
12.120-1 o068 mbAnow / sbp’ érikekAupévac cavidac Kai pakpòv óyfja, Od. 
2.344 kAniotai 6’ Exeoav oavides TUK s Gpapviat, 21.13721.164 xAivag 
Kontio £ü££otrs Cavidecow, and 23.42 cavíósc 5’ Éyov £6 Apapviaı. 


aumi 62 TAvTY: see 2 n. 
43. Tp@ac: see 19 n. 


nantaiveokev: with a direct object, nantaívo bears the meaning of “sich 
nach jemandem umsehen, den man vermisst” (Seiler 1878, s.v. and 
Kelly 2007, 264-5 for ample discussions). So in Il. 4.199-200, where 
Thaltybius is looking out for Machaon so that he may help the wounded 
Menelaüs: Bf ©’ iévat Kate Xaóv Ayai&v yaAKoyItTOvev / nantaivov pwa 
Moxäova. Another instance is Il. 17.114-5, where now Menelaiis himself 
is seeking Ajax the Greater's help in order to rescue Patroclus’ body: o1f| 
dé netaorpepdeig, Enei iketo £0vog Etaipwv / nantaívov Aiavta uéyav, 
TeAapóviov vióv. Cf. also Il. 12.333-6 and 22.463. This iterative form 
appears also in Q.S. 14.383 (see Carvounis 2019, 177), A.R. 3.953, and 
Tryph. 672. See Wathelet 1973 and 3 n. for a detailed discussion of fre- 
quentative forms of -()oK-*. 


éypnyopoér’: is perfect active in the meaning “to be awake, keep watch.” 


ei nov idorto: cf. Q.S. 5.376 ei nov Er’ Ev EvAdyotow i601 Ovuńpea Tékva, 
7.341 dugi dé oi Kai GKovta AeAewuipiévov et mov otTO, 10.445 Et nov Evi 
Evroyotow Öundsa tadpov iSorto, Il. 12.333—4 (of the Trojan Menestheus 
keeping an eye on attackers) näntnvev 6° Ava mópyov Ayav, ei TI’ 
orto / fyyguóvov. Cf. Il. 4.88, 5.168, 13.760, and Od. 5.439 for the metri- 
cally identical ei nov éggópoi. 


44-9 ‘Oc 5° órav Apyarin A PePorAnpévoc top / & opéwv £X0no1 
Aókoc YATEWV UGA’ ¿ðs / roí(uvnc TPdc otaðuòv Evpdv, GAEvdpEVOS 
6° Gpa gatas / kai Kóvac, oí pá TE pa qQuAacoápusvoi LENGaOL, / 
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Baivsı zocoiv ExnAoc bzip TOWVILOV Epkog / s Odvosdc Inzolo 
Katitev: in this first simile of the book, Quintus compares Odysseus 
exiting the horse to a wolf attacking a flock of sheep. This image outlines 
the expected roles during the carnage. Here we have Odysseus as the 
predatory wolf. On the other side, the Trojans will be slaughtered like 
helpless sheep. There are only two similes involving wolves before book 
13 in the Posthomerica (see Spinoula 2000, 41-54). The first one depicts 
the Greeks resisting the attacking Eurypylus (Q.S. 7.503-9 AAA’ où’ óc 
ånópovoav ataptnpoio Kvdomod, / GAA’ Éuevov OdEcow £otKóteg NE 
Aókoto,t / uov Antotiipow åvaðéow, oc 1' Ev Spsoow / Óvtpov 
ECEAGOMOLW OLAS Kvoiv aypolHtat / iéLEVOL OKÜLLVOIOL POVOV otovósvta 
BarEodaı / Ecovpévac, toi ©’ od Tt Briaßöuevor BeA&sooı / yaCovt’, GAAG 
uévovteg Gpbvovoi<v> tekésoow). Here the Greeks are compared to 
wolves or jackals attacked by herdsmen who are accompanied by dogs 
(the Trojans) in their own lairs. In the second simile (Q.S. 8.268-70 nvt’ 
Evi EvdAdxotot KÖVES Katévavta ADKOLIO / MEvyOVTES TO Tadpole Pinv 
otpéyoot nÄXEodaı, / TAPPEG LNAOVOLOLO napotpóvovtog £tgooi), Quin- 
tus portrays the Trojans as dogs, who are encouraged by men (in this 
simile by Helenus) to defend themselves against a wolf (again the 
Greeks). Wolves appear in a lesser role in a simile in 3.353-5 odtt6avoic 
yoreoow EOIKÖTES, oüc TE POPHON / aietds oiovv npopepéotatoc, edt’ Ev 
dpeoot / THEA dSapdsdatovor AdKOoIC ózoóno0évra. Here vultures are 
chased away by an eagle from the carcasses of herd animals who were 
previously killed by wolves. These similes can be compared to the one 
here. The Greeks are wolves (or jackals respectively) with their own lair 
located at the ships, whereas the stables of the sheep represent Troy. In 
the two cases in books 7 and 8 the hunters or herdsmen with their dogs 
refer to the defending Trojans. Just like the herdsmen, they stand be- 
tween the danger of wolves (the Greeks) and the stables (Troy) that they 
are supposed to defend. The sheep, however, then represent the helpless 
victims, i.e. the remaining inhabitants of the city. The simile in book 13 
maintains these roles. However, the situation has drastically changed 
now. When Odysseus exits the horse, he (as the wolf) no longer encoun- 
ters resistance from the protectors (the herdsmen with their dogs). He is 
thus able to enter the stable (Troy) and kill the defenseless sheep at his 
leisure. For Barbara Spinoula the comparison of Odysseus to a wolf 
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implies a moral judgment. She argues that the lower frequency of ap- 
pearances of lion similes in the second part of the Posthomerica is indica- 
tive “of the unheroic nature of the war at that stage” (Spinoula 2000, 26), 
since the use of a wolf simile evokes a more treacherous atmosphere 
that that that of a heroic lion (see Spinoula 2000, 61-75 and Scheijnen 
2018, 281-3). 

In the Aeneid and in Triphiodorus the attacking Greeks in the city are 
also compared to wolves: cf. Verg. A. 2.355-60 inde, lupi ceu / raptores 
atra in nebula, quos improba ventris / exegit caecos rabies catulique relicti / 
faucibus exspectant siccis, per tela, per hostis / vadimus haud dubiam in 
mortem mediaeque tenemus / urbis iter; nox atra cava circumvolat umbra 
and Tryph. 615-9 kapyoAéotot Aókototv Eoikötsg, oí0' bad vókta / 
xeınepinv povóœvtes àonuóvioig mì pow / oiyovtat, Küuatov dé 
Kkatatpúyovoi vounov. / £v0a SbW nep £óvteg ånsıpecioioiv Epuy0sv 
Javöpacı óvopevésoot. At times, sheep are compared to warriors (most 
often Trojans), too. Cf. e.g. Q.S. 1.174-5 noAAoi Enovr’ Eni ófjpw àvouó£a 
Arnovı Kovpy / iXaóóv, Hüte pA puetà KTiAOV, 1.277-8 uáXa 5’ OKa, 
Aav OG nósot unAov, / EvOops, 1.524-8 wc 6’ öte niova Aa PooðuntÃpe 
héovte / ebpdvt’ Ev Evddxyotot oov Anüvevds vouńov / Tavovdin 
Kreivooıwv, üypig uéAav aipa miövreg / onAóyyvov éuMArowvtat Ev 
ToAvyavoeéa vnõúv: / Oc ot y? GUPW SAsooav ÄTNEIPEOIOV otpatòv åvõpõv, 
2.330—7, 3.181-5, 3.369, 3.497, and 8.371. 

For comparable similes within book 13, cf. lines 72-7 and 133-40. 
Similes involving wolves appear in Homer in Il. 4.471—2, 11.72, 13.101- 
4, 16.156—7, 22.263-4. Closely related to the simile here is A.R. 2.123-9. 
It follows a boxing match in which the king of the Bebrycians (a people 
in Mysia and Bithynia), Amycus, is killed by Polydeuces. After the fight, 
the Bebrycians seek to avenge their dead king. Now Ancaius, the two 
sons of Aeacus (Telamon and Peleus), and Jason himself rush to the 
scene. Here the simile takes place, where the three are compared to dogs 
invading a stall. On an intertextual level, a comparison between the two 
similes is justified by four nouns appearing in both versions: Aóxoc (Q.S. 
13.45 and A.R. 2.124), otaduög (Q.S. 13.46 and A.R. 2.123), xóov (Q.S. 
13.47 and A.R. 2.125), udov (Q.S. 13.47 and A.R. 2.123). Apart from 
that, both similes begin and end with the typical formula 'Qg 8’... &g 
(Q.S. 13.44, 13.49, A.R. 2.123, and 2.128). So, in both similes, we have 
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the same intruders, an intrusion into the same space, the same defend- 
ers, and the same reason for an intrusion. In both versions, the defend- 
ing dogs are accompanied by men: g@tec (Q.S. 13.46), voueis (A.R. 
2.125). Both authors stress, too, that the intruders operate by means of 
avoiding the guarding dogs and men: óAevópevoc (Q.S. 13.46), &nXoc 
(Q.S. 13.48), and Opyndévtec / Xá0pn (A.R. 2.124—5). On similes general- 
ly, see e.g. Nimis 1987, in Homer see Fránkel 1921, Moulton 1974, 
Moulton 1977, Scott 1974, Larsen 2007, and Scott 2009, in the Posthomer- 
ica see Vian 1954, Spinoula 2000, Spinoula 2005, Scheijnen 2011, Mac- 
iver 2012, 127-8, and Scheijnen 2017. See Scheijnen 2018, 39-40 for a 
quantitative analysis of similes and comparison in the Iliad, the Odyssey, 
the Argonautica, Triphiodorus, and the Posthomerica. 


44. Oc 6' Stav apyarén Apa BeoXupévosc trop: cf. Q.S. 5.407 (of the 
mad Ajax the Greater compared to a lion) Aui ba’ àpyaAén Sedunpéevoc 
öypıov Atop and 8.177-8 (the fighting Neoptolemus and Eurypylus com- 
pared to animals) ómzóte AevyoAém Jiu pepoAnuévoi Trop / ij Bods ñ 
£A oto TEPi KTALEVOD zovéovtat. 


apyarén Ama: cf. Q.S. 5.407 and 13.72 (cf. h.Cer. 311). In Quintus, Ayuög 
is feminine in 4.67, 5.407, 8.177, 10.35, 13.44, and 13.72 (it could be 
feminine or masculine in Q.S. 2.199, 8.391, 9.360, and 9.369). It is never 
clearly masculine and appears in Quintus with the epithet asuchg (2.199), 
avınpng (10.35), ataprnpr (4.67), atepmijc (9.360), and AevyoXén (8.177). 
The adjective àpyoAéng also occurs with "thirst" in Q.S. 10.277-8 
apyarén uéya diyy / aidöneoc. 


BePoanpévoc (rop: cf. Q.S. 3.763 Toövera kai oruyepfi BeßoAnu&vor ricop 
avin, 7.537 Oi è’ äp’ Gunyavin BepoXnu£vot £vóo0ev top, 8.177 Önnöte 
AevyoAém Au  pefoAnu£vot top, 10.276 Teipeto ÖL  otvyspfi 
BeB<o>Anpévos Hop avin, and 11.325 Kai p’ oi pév otvysp BeBoAnuévor 
Trop avin. In Homer, cf. Il. 9.9 Atpeiöng 8’ üyet ugyóX.o. BeBoArnpévoc 
Titop and Od. 10.247 «fjp &yet peyAm PePoanpévoc. 


45. £& épéwv: this prepositional phrase in Quintus otherwise only in 
similes involving rivers in the mountains (cf. 10.173, 12.410, and 14.6). 
In the Odyssey once in 22.302-3 oi © &g T aiyvnıoi yapyóvuysc 
&ykvXoyeiAot / £& ópéov EAHÖVTEG En’ Öpvideooı 06poot where the suitors 
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are compared to smaller birds unable to defend themselves against at- 
tacking vultures. 


ÀAóxocg YaTEWV WGA’ ¿ðwðñs: cf. Q.S. 13.258 Aókot yaTéovTEs EIWÖNC. 
Wolves in Quintus are always depicted in their role as predatory animals 
(cf. 2.475, 3.355, 7.504, 8.268, 12.518, 13.133, and 13.258). Cf. also 
10.183-4 tæv 0° üyxı Xókoi Écav ófpiuió0upoi / Kai oves àpyióóovitsc 
évobevésc te Aéovtec, where wolves are depicted on Philoctetes' girdle. 


46. zoipvyc: in Homer only in Od. 9.122 (of the goat island) ovt’ dpa 
noíuvnotv Katoiosyerar o0t' apdtotow. In Quintus in 1.207-8 ot Tt’ èv 
dpeoot / noíuvng £iponókotot Mdvov oTovöevra épovot. In this simile, 
Penthesileia and the Trojans are compared to wild animals attacking a 
flock of sheep. 


1póc craOpóv: cf. roti otaðpóv in Q.S. 6.341—2 Ute Bdecot / nóptiec ¿k 
&voÀAÓyoto moti otaðuòv Epxousvnow, 13.68-9 mte uňàa moti otaðuòv 
alocovra / ék vonod VANEVIOG ónopwilv nó vókra, and 14.33-4 ‘Qe 8’ 
ónÓt' üpyió60volv OLAS ovo vrma tékva / OTABLOD And npotéporo nori 
otaOpóv aov yoo. 


G@Aevopevoc: other than the Homeric aorist participle GAevdpevos, this 
unhomeric form appears for the first time in A.R. 4.474. See Bär 2009, 
177 for an analysis. 


àAcvópevog 6° pa gatas / Kai Kbvac: cf. A.R. 2.124—5 (in the simile 
mentioned in lines 44-9) öpumd&vreg / Aá0pn éupptvov te xovóv adTav TE 
vounov. 


47. uíjAa QvAaocápusvar cf. Od. 12.136 (the cattle on the island of 
Thrinacia) uña pVAacosusvan narpoia Kai £ukag Bots. In Quintus, the 
verb appears only here and in 6.177 (of the Greeks after the arrival of 
Eurypylus) vijac duoıßainow ovXaco&susv Gypts és o. 


nendacı: cf. Q.S. 3.183 napeA0éusevot neudaow. For an in-depth discus- 
sion of uéuova see Bär 2009, 262-3. 


48. Baivei: in Homer in the present singular only in Il. 4.443, 13.618, 
16.503, 19.93, and Od. 4.653. 
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nowviitov Epkoc: the adjective nouvijtos is a hapax legomenon in Quintus 
and in Homer. Cf. Il. 2.469-71 Hite uvıdov åðıváov £0vga noAAd, / alte 
Kata otaðuòv nowuvniov NAdoKovow / ğpn Ev eiapıvfj. Here also in a 
simile in which flies represent the Greek army. It is striking that Quin- 
tus uses this adjective just as Homer does in a simile representing the 
Greek army. Cf. also Hes. Op. 787 onkóv T’ àpoifoAeiv nowuwrov ijv 
Tia. 

49. 'Oóvczbc: we are to understand that Odysseus is the first to exit the 
horse. In Apollod. Epit 5.20 it is Echion (not mentioned in Quintus) who 
jumps out and dies (Exíov Topaas apadddusvos ånéðavev). For Odys- 
seus, see 34 n. 


katitev: cf. line 54. The verb Katey appears in Q.S. 2.488-9 ónnócov 
GUPi pofjg Linösis Koi HavOoc Eeypysı / "Iöndev Katıövres ég ispov 
'EJAfonovtov and in Il. 4.474—6 dv mote tnp / "Iöndev Katıodoa map’ 
óy0notv Zıuuösvrog / yeivat’ with the locative "Ión0ev. In Od. 10.159-60 6 
LEV notapóvós KATHIEV EK VOLOD DANG / TLÖNEVOC. 


50-1. ófpurot GAAou Exovto IlaveAiıvov Bacñes / vwópevot KAipadı 
kata otiyac: cf. Q.S. 14.46 (of Helen following Menelaüs) Eorsto 
vicopévoto Kat’ iyviov åvõpòç £oio. Quintus links the intrusion into the 
city by the Greeks with Helen’s departure. 


óppuirov one of Quintus’ Lieblingswörtern (Q.S. 91x, Il. 29x, Od. 6x, and 
1x A.R.). See Bär 2009, 58 and 157-8 (on pages 61 and 157 he erroneous- 
ly speaks of 11%). 


IHavgAMivov: hapax legomenon in Quintus. Only once in Homer (Il. 
2.530) too and in a much-disputed line. See Kirk 1985, 202 and Briigger 
et al. 2003, 169. For the Greeks see 15 n. 


51. vicópevor see Vian 1959, 166. 


KAipaéu: a ladder appears in Quintus apart from the scenes with the 
wooden horse (cf. also 12.332-3 Eipvoe 8’ ciow / kAipaag hc ávéproov) 
in 11.447-73 when Alcimedon tries to climb the Trojan wall but is de- 
feated by Aeneas (11.450-1 Booig Eneßrjosto noooi / KAipaKoc and 11.463 
KAinaka oi ovvéaéev). Not in the Iliad. In the Odyssey four times. Twice 
in the Elpenor episode (10.55811.63 Gyoppov karoffjvat iov ç kipaka 
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nakprjv), twice in the context of Penelope (1.330 21.5 Kpaka 8’ 
bun kateßhosto oio 86010). Cf. Apollod. Bibl. 5.20 and Verg. A. 2.262 
demissum lapsi per funem, where not ladders but a rope is used. See Aus- 
tin 1964, 123. 


Kata otiyac: cf. Q.S. 9.544 "AAXog 8° &XXov Epetde Kata otixac. In Il. 
3.326, 5.590, 11.343, 16.820, and 17.84 always with Hector. For the dis- 
puted meaning of the noun, see Brügger 2016, 86-7. 


Eneiöc: see 41 n. 


52. reügev: this form appears four times in short succession during the 
shield description in Il. 18 (609, 610, 612, and 613; see Fehling 1969, 
193-4 and 212). 


G@piotieoow: this noun appears notably often in the context of the 
wooden horse in books 12 and 13 (cf. e.g. 12.3, 12.28, 12.50, 12.71, 12.84, 
12.234, 12.268, 12.269, 12.344, 13.52, and 13.71). See Bar 2009, 447-8 for 
the formula dvipec dptotiies and Scheijnen 2018, 259 for statistical ma- 
terial on the usage of àpioteoc in the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Argonautica, 
the Posthomerica, and Triphiodorus. 


£000£vézcow: see 26 n. 


53. inmov £c épyopiévoiou cf. Q.S. 12.224 ég 5’ innov Batvouev E0Eoov and 
12.314-5 IIp@toc uèv katéBatvev £o Innov kntóevta / vió AYIAATo<. 


54-7. oí pa TÓT’ Gn’ abTfjct karıov dAXo0zv Aor, / 0apcaA£ot«c- 
oQükscoww EOIKÖTES OVS TE KAovron / ópO0rópoc, oi 5° Gpa nüvres 
öpıwönevor nepi 0vopó / 6Cov bzzkzpoyéovra, ÖTE KTÜTOV szicotovct: 
wasps or bees appear frequently in Homeric similes. In Il. 2.87-8 (cf. 
Q.S. 8.41-4 where the Greeks flock around Neoptolemus like wasps), the 
Greeks proceed to the place of assembly like throngs of bees: öte é6vea 
ciot LEMGodOVv åðwáov, / nErpng ¿k YAopvpfig aisi v£ov pyoueváov. In 
12.167-9 the Trojans defending their city are compared to bees or wasps: 
oi ô’, Wc TE opke uéoov aióXot NE HEALOCOOL / oikia TOMOwVTAL 660 Em 
nmaimaroéoon, / ob’ dnoAginovow koiAov öönov. The Myrmidons rush to 
the battlefield in Il. 16.259-65 like wasps: abtika òè oqrikeootv £otkóteg 
é€eyéovto / sivodiotc. Both in Homer and in Quintus the animals are 
disturbed and thus angry (see Brügger 2016, 118-9 for ample discus- 
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sions). Further Homeric similes involving insects are Il. 2.469-71, 
4.130-1, 16.641-3, 17.570—2 (flies), Il. 3.151-2 (crickets), Il. 21.12-4 
(grasshoppers), and Od. 22.299-301 (gadflies). For bee similes cf. also 
Hes. Th. 794-6 and Op. 304-6. 

In Q.S. 6.322-7, the Trojan soldiers march like swarms of bees, in 
10.115, Aeneas kills Deileon and Amphion (Epeiis’ servants), who are 
about to despoil the dead Eurymenes, like wasps: opfjkag tepoopévyot 
Tapa orapvAfoı Sapdoofj. In 11.146-7, Quintus compares Eurymachus 
and Aeneas to wasps attacking bees: dpyaAéotc oorikeootv Eoikötsg ot T 
GAeyewóv / ék HVvuod kotéovtes Enißpiowcı u&Aıoooıc. For bee similes in 
Quintus, see Maciver 2012b, who does not deal with the passage here. 

Similar also is Tryph. 534b-8, where the Greeks leaving the wooden 
horse are also compared to bees: ünd öpvög oia u&Aıooaı, / ait’ Enei oov 
EKanov moAvyavdéoc évd001 oiußAov / Knpov deaivovoal pEAINdéa 
mouthotéxyvat, / £g voudv eùyváñoio KAT’ üyysog Aupıyvdeioon / vOynaoı 
nnuaivovoi mapaoteiyovtacs Oditac. On animal similes, see Spinoula 
2000, Latacz et al. 2003, 34, Maciver 2012b, Miguélez-Cavero 2013, 
409-10. On insects as social animals in antiquity, see Berrens 2018. 


54. ap’ ator the use of the preposition duei with the dative to de- 
note a person which “um und über ein Obj. [...] eine Bewegung 
ausführt” (ThLG, s.v. C I. 1.) is rare in Homer. Cf. Od. 5.370-1 (of Odys- 
seus before Scheria) aùtàp Oó6vcosbc / apn’ Evi Sovpatt Baive, KEANO’ oc 
innov &ladvov. 


katov: see 49 n. 
0A3.00zv GAO: see 21 n. 


55. 0apcaX£ot«c»: the adjective appears Q.S. 24x, Il. 7x, Od. 9x, and A.R. 
3x. In Homer in the meaning “tapfer, mutig" (cf. LfgrE, s.v.) in the com- 
bination 9apcaAéog noXeu(otng (Il. 5.602, 16.493, 22.269, and 24.589). 
See Serafimidis 2016, 332. The adverb 0apcoAéoc appears Il. 6x, Od. 6x, 
A.R. 7x, and Q.S. 21x. See Bär 2009, 391-2 and Ferreccio 2014, 182. 


oQrükzcow £ouóTzg: cf. Q.S. 8.41 Aevyaléois okeco £otkótgc. See 
54—7 n. 


KAovijon: this verb appears in Quintus often in similes involving storms 
and waves. Cf. 7.302 öte yeina Avypov KAovéovow elia, 8.59 Oc 6’ öte 
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KOLATA LaKpa vw KAovéovotv Aftaı, 13.396-7 tò nep ote Boni Bopéao 
Bósa / EoovbpEvat KAovéovol àv. Hépos odte Ndtoto, and 13.480-1 107’ 
Gitar / AGBpot Aneipova növrov OptvopEvot KAovéovow. In early Greek 
epic, cf. e.g. Il. 20.492 kXovéov üvenog and Hes. Op. 552-3 GAAot’ Got / 
TUKVE Opnıklov Bopéo végea KAOVEOVTOC. 


56. oi 6’ &pa nävtec: see Vian 1959, 199 with a comparison to Q.S. 2.474 
(ot 8° Gpa návteg &nupopéovot vouñec): “ou bien, au cours d'une com- 
paraison, elle annonce la proposition importante qui justifie la com- 
paraison.” Cf. also 2.530, 12.211, 12.541, and 13.143. 


öpvrönoc: already attested in Mycenean (du-ru-to-mo; see DMic, s.v.). 
Appears here and also in similes in Q.S. 9.162-3 ‘Qc 6’ ÖT dv’ oüpsa 
nakpa 00pov sic GyKea Bhoons / Öpvröuog £ykovéov veoOnAéa ðáuvato 
bAnv and 9.453 doov Aine Sputdpoc àvrjp. In Homer 3x, too. Cf. Il. 11.86- 
7 Tos 88 Öpvrönog nep åvůp ónA(ooato deinvov / obpsgoc Ev Brioonow, 
16.633-4 t&v 5° dc TE SpvTOLWV àvópóv Opvpaydoc ópópszv / O0PpEog £v 
Boong, and 23.315 uu tor Sputd6pos péy’ Aaneivov r£ Dior. For timber 
processing in antiquity, see Buchholz 2004 (esp. 24-5.) 


ópiópevot nepi 0vpó: the verb describes various mental states of sorrow 
and anger in Quintus. Cf. e.g. 1.233-4 tod 5’ dp’ dxopOmévoro IHoóápket 
HVuög ópívOn / Ipuinıaön (cf. Il. 14.459), 1.439 dpiveto 5é oqtot Huuög, 
3.630 uvfjco àknyenévn, tva oi oov 6vpóv ópítvo (cf. Il. 4.208, Od. 4.366, 
14.361, and 15.486), 7.473 Bvuòv mì Tp@eoow &vrtoAépototv Öpıvev (cf. 
Od. 8.178), and 13.562 Apyeioı 6' £u Ovpóv émi Tpósooctv ópwov. Cf. also 
in Q.S. 3.582-3 Kai tote ôń p^ Eodkovoav ópiwopévoto yóoto / Ovyatépsg 
Nnpfiog 6co1 péya BévOoc £yovot. 

The verb also occurs in similes involving storms and waves. Cf. e.g. 
Q.S. 4.553—4 óv' svpéa nóvtov ópívet / Aaidamt Kai pirot, 10.172-3 öte 
AGBpov Öpıvöuevog zepi nerpong / EF ópéov åàeysivà peptyuévos Epyetar 
ópppo, 13.480-1 vt åta / Aóápoi Aneipova móvtov Opiwóusvot 
KAovéouoiv, 14.5—6 oí te qépovtai / EF ópéov kavaymnóóv óptwopnévou 
betoio, 14.447-8 od dE OÖ Kpatspöppovi Ovu / avti yew’ GAEyEtvov En’ 
Apysíototv dpwov, 14.507 Hoostédov yàp àvnA£a növrov óptvsev, 14.578-9 
Loppdpov dE oi aiév ópwopnévog nepi Köua / àopóg Aörv AEvdKaIve KEP 
Gov TE yévgtov, and 14.611—2 "AAXot 8° GAA Krpa kakr]v Adyov: oi EV 
av’ svpbdv / nóvtov Öpıvousvng GAdG Goystov, <ol> 6° Evi merpng. See 
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Tsomis 2018a, 274-5. For the prepositional phrase nepi Ovud cf. Q.S. 
2.35 Ayvöuevog nepi Hvuß, 3.285 péy’ Axvousvors nepi OvUd, 7.480 
dtonsvovg Epi Hbuß, 12.396 Koteooapévyn nepi Sv, and Il. 22.70 
avooovtEs nepi Ov. Semantically similar is the prepositional phrase 
évi Ov in e.g. Q.S. 1.755 and 7.228. 


57. 6Cov: in the Iliad almost only in the phrase 6Coc ’Apnog (e.g. 2.540, 
2.663, 2.704, 2.745, 2.842, 3.147, 12.188, 20.238, 23.841, and 25.474), 
which does not appear in Quintus. See Briigger et al. 2003, 174 for dis- 
cussions on etymology and meaning. 


bneknpoy£ovrat: a hapax legomenon. 


Ktbmov siodiovat: cf. Q.S. 8.450-1 Aavaoi è Aloc Któnov sioaiovtes / 
0ópfeov. Besides, the verb appears in Quintus in 2.64, 7.432, 8.450, 
9.422, 10.45, 12.121, and 12.576. The verb ziooío does not appear in 
Homer. See Ferreccio 2014, 56 for further parallels. 


58. pepadtes £&ey£ovro: cf. Q.S. 3.13 &£eyéovto pspadtses. See 47 n. for 
ueuaötes. Cf. Il. 16.259 opikeoow éotkóteg éeyéovto, 19.356 toi 6’ 
ånávevðe veðv é£y£ovto Bodwv, and Od. 8.514—5 jjewev 5’ ðc otw 
diémpabov vies Ayaiv / innóðev éxybpEvor, koilov Aóyov &knpoAuróvtec. 
The verb is typically used with mass movements (see Kurz 1966, 140 and 
Fenno 2005, 478-9). 


59. Tpóov: see 19 n. 


nt0A(cÓpov £ókrvrov: cf. Q.S. 12.91 (also of Troy) &xrópevot ntoAisdpov 
éoxtitov &&oA.anó&ot. The adjective éóktirog is a Homeric hapax legome- 
non (Il. 2.592 &üktwtov Aind; cf. Hes. fr. 211.5 MW nópuv ... &ktitov) and 
semantically equivalent to &vuxríuevog (see 353 n. and Visser 1997, 119). 
See Appel 1994, 28. 


59-60. £v 6' ápa toto / nálet ¿vì otépvotor: reflects the nervousness 
of Epeüs while he is waving the torch in 13.24—5 Ayoi dé oi kfjp / ŭonsta 
TOPPÜPEOKE KATH opéva. 


60. nálet vì otépvoiot Kéap: the verb is usually used to mean swing- 
ing a weapon such as a spear. Cf. Q.S. 1.337-8 &AAote 0^ aite / nüAAoVO” 
650v Akovra, 3.150 méAA@V Ößpıuov Eyxog, 3.441 Ev nadaın ddpv no, 
7.609 LaKpov EnIoTAuEV@G ðópv nào, 8.163 TAAA@V Eyyeinv NEPIUNKETOV, 
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8.248 nàs óópu Bpiapóv, 10.61 mdAAE ðè Aoiyıov Eyxog £g Hépa, 11.223 
TOAAMV Ev ysípgoot 000v ðópv, 11.239 vidg AxUAfjog nfjAev 6ópo natpóc 
£oio, and 11.454—5 év © dpa yepi / üAXote pév óópo náAAev Ansikıyov. 
Denoting a mental state in 6.637-8 kpaóír] ädeyeıwn / Tappea naAdonevn 
and 10.376 uoi Kpadin «£v» naAderor Trop and 13.114-5 dunyavin 
neneönvro / noAAÓuevoi Kpadinv it denotes the beating of a heart. In 
Homer in this sense in e.g. Il. 22.4512 v © époi abt / ommdsoı 
TOAAETAL Nrop ave GtOpa and 22.461 noAAou&vn Kpadinv. 


évi otépvoioi Kéap: cf. Q.S. 5.171 Koi 5’ guoi Evöodev Ňtop Evi peo 
taðta evor and 5.583-4 Ei yap pot kéap £vóov Evi otépvotow EwAneı / 
Keivov dAaotHoEstwv Kad’ éóv vóov. The prepositional phrase év(i) otépvotot 
is ubiquitous in Quintus (15x). In Homer in e.g. Il. 13.282 £v dé té oi 
Kpadin peyáña otépvoiot natdoosı / kpas óiopévo. Cf. also Il. 9.609-10 
eis 6 K? Kürun / Ev otíj0goot LEVY Kai pot Mika yobvat’ ópópn, 20.169 £v 
dé té oi kpaðin otévet GAKMOV Trop, 22.451-2 Ev 8’ &uoi abti / oTHOeor 
TOAAETAL Nop àvà oröua, and 22.460-1 "Oc pauévn ueyápoio d1E00vTo 
nawası ion, / naAdonevn Kpadinv. In Quintus, we regularly find the 
prepositional phrase évi otépvotot or Evi otíj0ecoi with the expression 
Oapooc Bás. Cf. e.g. Q.S. 1.289 Ev yap oi otépvotot Opdooc Büre 
Tpitoyéveia, 1.409 GAKmov top Evi otépvoici Parodoa, 3.14 Kfipsc Evi 
OTEPVOLOL 0páococ Barov, 8.260-1 AA’ ays Ova / TATE, qot kai 0&pooc 
£vi otrj0zcot Barcode, and 9.275-6 Kits, pidor Kai 0&pooc Evi otrj0gcot 
póXso0e / Gtpopov. Cf. also Il. 5.513 év othdsooı pévoc DóAe TOMEI AAHV 
and h. Ven. 73 kai toic év otrj0goot BOA’ tuepov. 


61b-77: The fleet arrives 


The fleet approaches the shore, where the Greeks disembark and hurry 
to the city (compared to flocks hurrying back from their forest pasture 
and to wolves entering a sheepfold). 


61. Köchly 1850 is responsible for the lacuna here. According to him, the 
transition from the exiting Greeks and the approaching fleet is too ab- 
rupt (nimis abruptus). In his opinion, the content of the missing lines 
were the approaching Greeks killing the guards and opening the gates. 
Vian 1969, 116 n2 explains: “La pr&miere et la troisieme lacune, aux v. 
61 et 75, semblent solidaires et peuvent s’expliquer par la mutilation du 
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haut d’un Feuillet au recto et au verso, en début de quaternation, sur 
l'ancétre de Q.” For further information, see Vian 1959a, 118 n3 and 
Lelli 2013, 861 n19. 


Eco GAdc: Eow with genitive is common in Quintus. Together with àAóc 
in 1.635, 6.98, 7.309, 9.174, 12.217, 12.429, 12.453, 14.354, 14.361, and 
14.452. In Homer only in Od. 7.135 kapnoAiuog nip o000v éßńosto 
dSHpatoc sico and 8.290 6 8’ siow SHpatoc fet. 


62. péya yeüpo: the noun appears in Quintus always in the meaning 
“stream” or “sea.” Cf. Q.S. 14.606-7 Goi òè vexp@v / TANOEO’ GAO uéya 
yedpa. In Q.S. 5.14 and 7.311 Badd yedpa, in 7.303, 8.60, 8.463, 9.337, 
and 9.440 mAatd xysüpo. In Homer only in Il. 23.561 xeüna pasıvoð 
Kaoottépoto (LSJ, s.v.: “stream of molten tin”). In later epic poetry, e.g. in 
Nonn. D. 5.487 napa yedpa noA(unopov Oxeavoio. 


62-3. @étic 5° Wvve KérevOa / odpov énimpoisioa: cf. Q.S. 5.637-8, 
where she sends winds in order to set flames to Ajax the Greater’s pyre: 
TOs 62 nvou| / & GAO, fjv Tpoénke Ved G£ti; and 9.436-7 where Athena 
sends favorable winds after Odysseus and Diomedes have fetched Phil- 
octetes: Eximpoénke 5° Adnvn / &&6nıdev nveiovra tTavuTdpov vedc oðpov. 
In Tryph. 527-9 it is Poseidon who helps with the navigation: ai 6’ pa 
ves / OKUTEPAL Kpamvöv Aveuov teyvnedeı pint] / "Daov siocaváyovto 
IIooet6&ovog àpoyífj. See Miguélez-Cavero 2013, 407. 


@étic: in the Posthomerica, Thetis laments her son in 3.606-30 and ap- 
pears prominently during his funeral games in book 4 (esp. 74-595) and 
the judgment of arms in book 5. On Thetis generally, see Slatkin 1991 
and Slatkin 2011. 


Wvve: in Quintus often in the meaning “directing a missile,” either an 
arrow (1.273, 3.438, 4.417, 9.361, 10.233, 11.101, and 11.477) or a spear 
(1.385 and 2.245). In the Odyssey often in the meaning “to navigate a 
ship” (5.270, 9.78, 11.10, 12.82, 12.152, and 14.256). In the Iliad only 
once in this meaning (23.317). 


63. ovdpov Enınpoisioa- voog 5’ Gp’ iaiver’ Ayaidv: for metrical issues 
see Vian 1959, 226. 
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voog 5’ iaivet’ Ayardv: cf. Q.S. 1.75 (of Priam) kai uéy' àknyseu£voro nepi 
opeoi tut0óv i&vOr (cf. Il. 24.320-1 Od. 15.164-5 oi è iddvtec / 
yiOnoav, kai näcıv Evi Ppeoi OvILdc i&v0n), 7.382 (of Neoptolemus) tod 6’ 
iaiveto Ovpdc, and 11.168 (of Apollo) iaiveto 5° äußpotov Atop. For the 
verb iaivw see Latacz 1966, 228-31 and Bar 2009, 266. For the Achaeans 
see 15 n. and Fowler 2011a. 


64. én’ növag EiAnonövrov: cf. Q.S. 2.353-4 s Méuvov ogÓzokev En’ 
Tóvag EAAnonövrov / Apysiovg and 12.130-1 Ayaw / éoovpévac 
Qopégokov En’ Hovac EAAnonovtov. In Q.S. 4.81, 9.172, and 12.353 we 
find én’ ġoow ‘EdAnonovtov, in Q.S. 3.4 and 3.391 nap joow 
‘EAAnonovtov. On contracted forms of ijóvec see Campbell 1981, 50. The 
Hellespont, linking the Sea of Marmara with the Aegean Sea, meant in 
the Homer epics not only today's Dardanelles but also the northeastern 
Aegean Sea. See Jachmann 1958, 250-1, Luce 1998, 37-44, and Burgess 
20112. 


65. avtic: in the manuscripts aspirated just as in 1.269, 4.102, 5.62, 
5.291, and 13.403. See Vian 1959a, 165. 


äpueva: only here and in Q.S. 6.99 Kaprrakiuog 5’ ña Kai üpueva rávta 
BaAovto. Not in Homer. Cf. Hes. Op. 807-8 0XotópLov TE vapieiv 60 a quu 
dodpa / via te £0Xa TOAAG, TAT’  Gppieva vnvoi MEAOVTAL. 


66. ziRov £morapévoc 66a vijsow aitv £rovrau cf. Q.S. 7.372b-3 <t>0i 
5’ ExtoO1 meiopat’ EAvoav / £óvág 0' ai vrigoot péya o0£voc aiév Érovtat. 


67-9. Adtoi ò’ aiy’ éxPavtes £c "aov £ooz0ovro / áppopou Hote pia 
moti otaOpov diccovta / £x vopod DANEVTOG ózopiwilv òrò vókra: only 
here in book 13, the comparandum for the sheep are the Greeks. This is a 
puzzling simile, as the Greeks are compared to wolves in similes shortly 
before (Odysseus in 13.44-8) and directly after the sheep simile here 
(13.72-5). In addition, whenever the Greeks are compared to sheep, they 
are the victims of an attack: cf. e.g. during Ajax the Greater’s madness 
(5.406-9 and 5.493-8) and Eurypylus’ attack (6.606). Most often, it is the 
Trojans who are sheep (cf. e.g. 1.175-8, 1.277-8, 1.524-8, 2.330-7, 
3.181-5, 3.369, 3.497, 8.371, 13.133-42; see Scheijnen 2018, 281 n23). 
Scheijnen 2018, 284 explains the use of the simile with the fact that the 
“two images could obtain one visual effect, namely that of the predators 
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in pursuit of sheep,” claiming that the quick succession of wolves and 
sheep creates the imagination in the reader’s mind that the predatorial 
wolves hunt the sheep. I suggest a further explanation: just as the car- 
nage throughout the feast (1-20; see n.) and in the following first tab- 
leaux (13.78-167; see n.) is characterized by utter chaos, so the similes 
become confounded and entangled. Thus, the confusion and disorder of 
the battle transcends the narrative and also extends to formal devices. 


67. £c "Daov: cf. Q.S. 13.68 moti otaðuòv, 13.70 Tpóov noti Gotu, 13.78 
noti teiyea Tpoing, 13.80 és Ilpıänoio nöAna, and 13.84 'Ev 6 koi abtoi 
Tpwoi kakà opov£ovteg ópovoav. The city is named after its founder Ilos. 
In later Greek literature, the neuter form becomes prevalent, which 
appears only once in the Iliad (15.71), otherwise always the feminine 
"Duoc. In the Posthomerica, it is neuter in 6.62, 10.153, and 13.487, fe- 
male in 6.551, 7.263, 9.54, 9.319, 12.171, 13.233, 13.551, and 14.81. See 
Burgess 2011b and Carvounis 2019, 169-70. 


68. áppopor hapax legomenon in Quintus as well as in Homer. Cf. Il. 
13.39-41 Tp@ec 5& @Aoyi icot GoAAges HE 0v£JAm / "Ektopi Ilpıaniön 
üpotov pEpadtes Enovro, / GBpopor adiayoı. Here, the Trojan warriors 
follow Hector, who is about to burn the Greek ships. See Kaimio 1977, 
78-9, Janko 1992, 47, Rengakos 1994, 29, and Appel 1994, 12-4, 21 for a 
discussion on the a- as a privative or an intensive. To me only an a- 
intensive makes sense here since sheep are unlikely to move to their fold 
quietly. However, the context indeed suggests a quieter approach by the 
attacking soldiers. More importantly, the use here correlates with the 
adjective &víoxot in line 70 (see n.). In A.R. 4.153 kõua péAav kooóv TE 
xai GBpopov, it appears, other than here, as a privative. 


moti GtaOpov: see 46 and 67 n. 


aiccovro: this is a common verb both in Homer and in Quintus. LfgrE, 
s.v.: “sich aus eigenem Antrieb eilig, heftig, schnell bewegen; 
dahineilen, -stiirmen”. In Homer also of eagles (Od. 15.164; cf. also Il. 
15.690—2, 21.254, A.R. 2.1249-50 and 2.1258-9) and horses (Od. 15.183), 
in A.R. of dogs (4.1393-4). It appears in Quintus 14x in similes with a 
variety of nouns. Cf. 1.180 ij "Epig éypexbdomoc ava otpatov dicoovta, 
1.638 && åùòc à(ooovot uéy’ GyvbpLEVOL nepi vróc, 2.284 T] ovóg fj ApKTOLO 
Katavriov àíoooot 3.220 GAAG oi AUPEHAXOVIO nepiotaðòv Óíoocovtsc, 
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3.225-6 GAN’ dpa Kai Og / avtiot diccovow, 3.361 tapo£sc dicocovew 
GAEvopEvoi uéya nua, 6.294 Daivero 8’ isoc Apni peta otixag diccovtt, 
7.546—7 àvépgc àOproooiv an’ odpEos diooovta / xeinappov, 7.572-4 oi òè 
keAXaívng / & GAdc diooovoel ueuaótec Votatov aiyAny / eioto&sgw, 8.383 Ec 
vopov à(ocovotv, 11.115 GAA 6° sic EtépHv eeduevar Giooovol, 11.231 
avtiov digas ueyóáAn nepi Maiani 000v, 13.104-5 dt’ aistov àOpriooot / 
vyobev Alocovra Or aibépoc, and 10x in battle scenes (1.214, 1.386, 
1.580, 3.161, 3.264, 4.366, 6.574, 8.323, 10.5, and 10.220). See also 105 n. 


69. £k vonod bAijEevtoc: cf. Od. 10.159-60 (of a stag) 6 uèv noTauövöe 
Karniev £k vouod bANs / nıöusvoc. Besides here, the adjective bAnétc ap- 
pears 3x in Quintus (2.282 ntuyag VANEooas, 3.326 dv’ GAcea bAHevta, 
and 13.395 év ovpet bAneEvtt). 


ör@pıviyv bx voKta: the adjective in Quintus only here and in 8.91 
£nióvtog ónoptvob Bopéao. Rare in Homer too. Cf. Il. 5.5 dotép’ onmpw 
£vaAtykiov, 16.384—5 aco 6° ónó Aaidanı näca KeAaıvn Béfpi6s y0ov / 
Twat’ ónoptvà, 21.346—7 ac 5’ St’ ónopiwóg Bopeng veoapdsé’ GrAarv / 
aiy’ &yEnpávn, Od. 5.328-9 wc 8’ bt’ ónopivóg Bopeng opénow aKdvOac 
/ äu mediov. For the prepositional phrase nò vixta cf. e.g. Il. 16.202 
náv’ nò unviauov, Kai u’ tidao8e £kaotoc, 22.101-2 óc pW’ EKéAEvE 
Tpooi xoti ztóAw ryynoaodaı / vóy0' no Tid’ Odor, and Q.S. 10.450-1 
OvdE tı Ofipac £óg(óte Aayvnevrag / Avtopévy 010 vokta. 


70. aviayou: only here in Quintus. A Homeric hapax legomenon, too. Cf. 
Il. 13.3941 Tpósc 58 qAoyi icot àoAA£sc HE vén / “Extopt Ilpıaniön 
üpocov uepaóycec Enovro, / GBpopo1 aviayor. Just as in line 68 (see n.), the 
a- could be either privative or intensive (see Kaimio 1977, 78-9). Quintus 
correlates this adjective with the one in line 68. Since the kettle in 68 
most likely seeks the stall with the loud noise, the Greeks attack the city 
with shouts, too. It is striking that two Homeric hapax legomena appear 
so close together both in Quintus and in Homer. See Appel 1994, 12-4, 
21 and Lelli 861, n20. 


Tpóov zori äctv: see 67 n. The cluster Tpóov noti Gotv appeaes not in 
Homer. But cf. e.g. Il. 2.332, 2.803, 9.136, 9.278 áctv péya Ilpıäuoro, and 
Tryph. 174 ñn Tpótov éotv Kadınnadoovoıv Ayatoi (also in Collut. 142). 
The nouns ğotv and nóXug are used interchangeably in Homeric epics. 
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See Lévy 1983 and Briigger 2009, 121. On Troy generally, see Jablonka 
2011 and Rose 2011. On the Trojans see 19 n. 


véovto: 109x in Homer, only 10x in Quintus. 3x with ua. Cf. 4.35, 6.30, 
and 7.231. 


71. dpiotijecou: see 52 n. 


apnyémevar pepadtec: cf. Q.S. 1.438, 8.239, 9.291, 10.25, 11.295, and 
13.120. See 47 n. for ueuaßtec. 


72. üpyaXén Awad: see 44 n. Kóchly 1850 is responsible for the lacuna 
after line 72 (... àápyaAén Au neputaupóáocovtec). Vian 1969 places the 
lacuna after Au. Tychsen 1807, followed by Pompella 2002 and James 
2004, adds napödkıeg as a conjecture. Rhodomann 1604 suggests jackals 
or wolves, followed by Zimmermann 1913, Way 1913 and Gärtner 2010. 


72-75. mepinaipacoovtss / ora0pó £mpícoot kat’ ovpea nakpà Kai 
ÜAnv / evdovtos poyspob onuávtopos, GAG 5’ Ex’ GAdoicg / 6óGpvavO' 
Epkeog £vrög nò Kvégac, Gpgi ó2 nävrn: the Greeks appear here as 
attacking animals again. For the simile cf. Q.S. 1.524-7 ac d’ öte niova 
uña Booduntipe Agovtse / evpdvt’ Ev EvAdxotot Mik@v ànávgv0s vouńov / 
navovöin Kteivoow, &ypic péAav aia movtes / onAGyyvoV &unAroovtat 
ùv 10Avyavó£a vnõúv, Il. 11.172—4 oi 6° Ett Kap piécoov TEdiov poßéovto 
Bosc dc, / ác te AEMv EPOBNOE LOAWV Ev VUKTOS àpoAyG / náoac: TH OE T’ 
ifj dva@aivetat ainds óAs0poc, and 15.323-6 oi 6’ >t’ r£ Podv åyéànv fi 
n6 péy’ oidv / Ope 50H KAOVEMOL peAatvng VUKTOS GLOAY@ / EAOOvT 
£Ganívrg onuávtopoc où napeövrog, / c EPößNdev Ayatoi avdAKidEc. See 
67-9 n. 


nepınawpäcoovtsc: a hapax legomenon. ThLG, s.v.: torvis oculis circumspi- 
cio. The verb nawácoo appears once in Homer in Il. 2.450 (of Athena) 
dv tfj roiwpácoouca Siéoovto Aaóv Ayaı@v and once in Quintus in 
8.177-9 (also in a simile) Öönnöte AevyoAén Awd pepoAnuévoi Trop / fi 
Bods ij £Aáooto Epi KTau&vov TOVEMVTAL / GLOW napáoocovtes. See 
Rengakos 1994, 124—5. 


73. ora0pnó émpíooou see lines 13.45-6 && ópéov £A0not AbKog yoxtéov 
Lar’ Eöwöng / noíuvmg npóg otaO0uóv sópóv and 68 rjóre ua moii 
ota pov dicoovta. Quintus compares Troy with a otaßuög three times in 
less than 30 lines. The verb appears 18x in Quintus. Three times with 
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the dative (2.371 06 5’ öte tıs kpaunvíjow Emißpioag EAGqotot, 11.146-7 ot 
T üAeygwóv / ék 0vpo0 KoTéovtEs émnifpíooot pEAiooaic, and 12.124 Oi 6' 
éhatynow Enißpioovreg «àv'» bAnv). 5x in Homer (Il. 5.91, 7.343, 12.286, 
12.414, and Od. 24.344). 


kat’ obpza pakpà: this prepositional phrase is highly common in Quin- 
tus. Cf. Q.S. 1.315, 1.517, 1.665, 2.605, 3.177, 5.17, 6.472-3, 7.465, 8.167, 
9.162, 10.249, 12.126, and 12.533. Cf. also Hes. Th. 129 ysivato 5’ Obpsa 
puokpá, 835 nò 0° Hyeev obpso pakpá, A.R. 2.1238-40 f| 6^ aidot yOpóv TE 
kai Osa Keiva Aınodca / OQxeavic Prvpy sic ovpea pakpà IHeXaoyóv / 
1A0', and Opp. C. 3.308 vais. 5° opea pakpó. Similar is Kat’ oüpca 
papà kai Arv in Il. 13.18 and kat’ oópea in Il. 21.485. 


74. noyspoö onnävropoc: the adjective appears 15x in Quintus (2.577, 
3.203, 3.458, 3.544, 3.575, 3.746, 7.310, 7.486, 7.666, 9.417, 10.142, 
12.419, 12.581, 13.74, and 13.555), not in Homer, not in Hesiod. In 
Quintus, a common epithet of persons. Cf. e.g. Q.S. 12.581 poyepoí te 
voufiss. The sole exception is 3.201-3 riore Avypai / nopóóXugG TeKéwv 
KEYOAMpEVaL NE A€atvat / àvópi norvkuńto poyspfig émiotopi Onlpnc. 
Common in tragedy and late epic: e.g. (A. A. 136, Sept. 827, 975, 986, Pr. 
565, 594, S. El. 93, E. Med. 206, Tr. 783, and 790), Arat. 179, 577, 1101, 
A.R. 3.853, 4.37, Nic. Ther. 823, O. H. 4.486, Tryph. 380, Nonn. D. 2.314, 
7.60, and 48.828. See Campbell 1981, 146 and 194. 

The noun here in the meaning of shepherd (cf. Il. 15.325 &&orivng 
onuävropog od napeövrog and Od. 17.21 oo T émitetkapévo onpóávtopt 
návta t10$6001). In Quintus, besides here, twice in the formula € vó pot 
Apysiov onpávropsc (8.452 and 12.220). 


75. Epkeog &vröc: cf. Q.S. 6.125 wc 8’ ónó0' Epkeog évtóg éepypévot 
à0prjiooc / fiuepot åvépa xfiveg and 6.535-6 oi 5’ Épkeog Evrög £óvteg / 
opa óapóóntovotv. 

$z0 Kvégac: in Homer always éni kvégac. 5x in the formula og ô’ 
N&Aog Katé5v Kai mì Kv&pag rAOev. The only exception is Il. 8.500-1 
GAMA npiv kvéoag TOE, TO vüv £cácoos picta. / Apysious Kai viac éxi 
Pnyuiviı 900A. áoong. 

Guo 52 nävrn: see 2 n. Scaliger and Rhodomann 1604 were the first to 
declare that multiple lines must be missing after line 75. For the lacuna, 
see 61 n. and Lelli 2013, 861 n21. 
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76. ainarı Kai vekbecow: for this combination cf. Q.S. 2.538-9 Oi 6é nov 
EV vekveoot Kai aipatt ónpióovto / vies nakdpmv épicvdéec, Il. 15.118 
Keioba1 óuo0 vexdeooi EB’ aïuatı Kai Kovinow, and 21.324—5 °H, Kai 
Eenöpt Aydi kvKapLEvoc, DydoE 050v / LOPLOPOV GOP TE Kai aipatt Kai 
VEKÜ£OOL 


Opapet ó' aivög 6AeOpoc: the combination aivög óAz0poc appears also in 
Q.S. 1.685, 3.169, 9.338, 10.269, 12.355, and 12.418. In Quintus, we also 
find the noun in combinations with aimóg (8.424 and 13.452), Avypdc 
(10.215), and xg (2.259) Cf. e.g. Q.S. 8.424—5 'Opópst 5’ aimds óAc0poc 
/ Bod\Aopévov Exätepde. In Homer, the noun ÓAs0poc appears together 
with the adjectives aimvc (e.g. Il. 6.57, 10.371, 11.174, 11.441, 12.345, 
12.358, 13.773, 14.99, 14.507, 16.283, 16.859, 17.155, 17.244, 18.129, Od. 
1.11, 1.37, 5.305, 9.286, 9.303, 12.287, 12.446, 17.47, 22.28, 22.43, and 
22.67), and Xvypóc (e.g. Il. 2.873, 6.16, 10.174, 20.289, 20.296, 24.735, Od. 
3.87, 3.93, 3.194, 4.292, 4.323, 10.115, 14.90, 15.268, 16.371, and 24.96). 
The pluperfect ópópet 9x with ófjpig (2.519, 3.277, 5.219, 5.305, 6.454, 
7.474, 8.183, 11.278, and 11.497; see Kaimio 1977, 79 n189). The adjec- 
tive aivög appears in Homer 13x in the formula &v aivíj öniorfiti (e.g. Il. 
3.20). See also 3 n. 


77. Aavadv: for the Greeks see 15 n. 


78-167: The battle inside the city begins; both parties loose men 


78-144: Trojan losses 
78-85: The Greeks enter the city 
86—102: Male victims 
103-23: Female victims 
124-44: General scenes of killing 
145-67: Greek losses 


The scene can be divided into two parts: the first part consists of lines 
78-144, dealing with the losses of the Trojans, the second and smaller 
part with the losing Greeks (145—167). As we see, Quintus devotes al- 
most three times more lines to the dying Trojans than to the Greeks. 
This shows how dominant the Achaeans are in battle. The focus of this 
scene is not on individual warriors (no hero's name is mentioned) but 
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on general scenes of war and carnage. See Glover 1901, 87: “Quintus 
gives us nothing but a string of second-hand horrors, without movement 
or connexion, neither Greek nor Trojan having any plan of action.” On 
battle scenes generally in Quintus and Homer, see Fenik 1968, Jahn 
2009, and Kauffmann 2015. 


78-144: Trojan losses 


The Greek fleet has landed, and the soldiers storm to the city where they 
find the battle in full action (85 naivero 6’ Ev péooot0w ’Apng otovógcoa 
T’ 'Evoó). It is noteworthy that Quintus focuses on the Trojans being 
victims of the war by not mentioning the invading Greeks at all. Instead, 
he mentions the Trojans three times (78 moti teiyea Tpoinc, 80 żç 
TIpiduoto nöAna, 84 Ev ... Tpwoi ... d6povoay; cf. also earlier 67 és "IAtov, 
68 noti otaðpòv, and 70 Tpóov noti Gotu). As we see, Quintus always 
places the Trojans in a prepositional phrase, marking them as the target 
of an attack. To make clear that the upcoming lines are about general 
scenes of battle, he employs vocabulary indicating that the massacre 
happens everywhere and includes everyone (78 návtec, 81 Hav, and 82 
navın). 

In this passage, Quintus focuses on the Trojan losses (87 Tpóov 
oMvEVOV). If we feel inclined to further subdivide the passage, we ob- 
serve that Quintus first depicts how the Greeks enter the city (78-85). 
Second, he focuses on men dying (86-102), then on women dying 
(103-23). Finally (124-44), we encounter more general scenes of death 
and killing, dominated by two similes, brutally comparing the Trojans to 
slaughtered pigs (127-8) and sheep (132b-40; see below). 


78-85: The Greeks enter the city 


The Greek soldiers have arrived from their ships and invade the city, 
where ubiquitous destruction and chaos already prevail. 


78. mori teiyea Tpoing: see 67 n. Cf. Apollod. Epit. 5.21 xopnouvtsg òè 
neh’ ónA.ov eig TV nóv. 


79. naııoovrec: in the Iliad twice with a personified spear: Il. 5.661 
aiyut 5é ó1£oovto naııowoa and Il. 15.542 aixum 6£ otépvoto ót$ocuto 
uouióooa. In Quintus, it appears frequently absolute (2.213, 2.286, 
4.342, 6.194, 6.217, 8.136, 10.113, 12.570, and 13.220), as well as with 
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various adverbs: 4.241 äoyxesra, 10.103 aivóv, 14.509 ápgUuyü, 1.177, 
1.620, 3.307, 7.525, 8.325, and 10.59 u&ya. 6x in Oppian, not in Nonnus. 


àvnAeyéíoc: in Homer, only as àmnAeyéog. Cf. e.g. Il. 9.309 (Achilles to 
Odysseus) xpi) u£v Sn Tov uü00v ànnAeyéoc Anosıneiv and Od. 1.372-4 
(Telemachus to the suitors) 71@0ev 6' àyoprjvóe kaðstóusoða xióvrec / 
nävzeg, iv’ bw pü00v Anndey&og Anosino, / £&évot ueyóápov. Both times, 
it is the introduction to a great speech. In the Iliad, it is Achilles who 
refuses Odysseus' plea to return to the battlefield. In the Odyssey, it is 
Telemachus who wants the suitors to leave his house. In Quintus, the 
form àvnAeyéog appears 7x (1.226, 2.414, 5.168, 7.24, 9.346, 11.252, and 
13.79) as an adverb and once as an adjective (2.75 àvnAeyéog noAé&poro). 
Cf. also A.R. 1.784—6 6 6' eni y00vóc Öynar’ épgíoag / vioet’ ünnAeyéoc, 
óop' àyAaà Suat’ tkavev / YwurAnc. A variation of the Homeric adjec- 
tive övondeyng (cf. e.g. Il. 20.154-5 àpyéuevat 6$ óvonAeyéog noAéuoro / 
Ókveov üppórepoun Zeug 6° ijuevog byt KéAEvE, Od. 22.325 10 odK àv 
Odvatov ye óvonAeyéa npogóyoic0a, and h.Ap. 367-8 ob6é Ti tot 0ávatóv 
ye OvonAey$ otte Tupwedg / åpkéosı ote Xipaipa dvo@vopioc) or 
tavnAeyng (cf. e.g. 1.8.70 22.210 v dé Tidsı úo kpe tavnAeyéog 
davaroıo, Od. 2.99-100, 3.237-8, 19.144—5, and 24.134—5 eig öte kév uv / 
oip’ óXor] KABEANOL TavNAEyéoc 6avároto). See Ferreccio 2014, 60-1 and 
Tsomis 2018a, 73-4 for further discussion. 


éoéyvvto: this verb in Quintus only here and in 3.367 (of the Trojans 
fleeing from Ajax the Greater back into their city) 10Ang Eoéyvvto nóAna. 
Here it is the Trojans fleeing into the city due to the attacking Ajax. In 
Homer, too, this verb appears only twice and both times in the context of 
someone fleeing behind walls. In Il. 12.469-70 (the Greeks fleeing the 
attacking Hector) abríka 5’ oi pév teiog bxépBaoay, oi 5é Kar’ atà / 
nomräg éogyvvto mvAGG and in Il. 21.610-1 (the Trojans who escape 
Achilles) GA’ &covpévog &o£yovto / éc nóAw, Ov Tiva TOV ye nóósc koi 
yodva oaoa 


80. £c Hptépoto nóna: see 67 n. This hemistich in the same sedes also 
in Q.S. 3.28-9 Aavaoiot ò’ EOnxe kéAev0ov / ç IIptápoto zóAno, where 
Achilles is about to invade the city only to be stopped by Apollo. Cf. also 
Q.S. 3.362 noii IIptáuoto nöANa, 8.370 and 8.502 IIpi&poto Kate ztóAw, 
10.360 £c IIpi&poto x0AXvypócoto nöAna, 14.211 nepi IIpi&poto nöAna, and 
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Il. 22.165 TIpıauoro nöAw népi. Troy is frequently referred to as “Priam’s 
city” in book 13. C£. e.g. 141 IIpi&poto Kata mtdAw, 160 ópupi óópouc 
IIpiáuoto, 175 émi TIpiauoro «xóAiw», and 301 and 419 áotvo Henyev£og 
TIpıauoro. See Bär 2009, 149 n398 and n399 for further parallels. 

Priam, son of Laomedon (cf. Q.S. Il. 3.250, 1.83, 1.183, 2.26, and 
2.107) and father of Hector and Paris, appears in Quintus regularly with 
the epithets &üodevng (1.361), Henyevng (9.14, 11.388, 13.419, 13.502, 
14.140), noAvóókpotoc (14.248), noAóUAntog (8.411, 10.369, 13.544, 
14.267; Tsomis 2018, 209), and noAXóypucoc (9.40, 10.21, 10.360; cf. E. 
Hec. 493 Ilpıänov tod péy’ oABiov dsdpap). In Homer as &yoxAéng (Il. 
16.738), daippev (Il. 9.651 and 11.197), ötorpepng (Il. 5.464 and 24.803), 
évupering (e.g. Il. 4.47 and 4.165), Beosöng (e.g. Il. 24.217, 24.299, and 
24.372), weyadrtwp (Il. 6.283, 24.117, and 24.145), and péyas (Il. 7.427 
and 24.477). For Priam in Quintus, see Bár 2009, 284—6, in Homer van 
Nortwick 2011a. 


u£vog nveiovtec: cf. Od. 22.203 £v0a. uévog mvsiovtes éoéotacav, oi EV 
én’ 00600 / 1éocapsc, oi 6’ Evroods döumv noA£sc TE kai o0AXo(. The scene 
in the Odyssey resembles the scene here in two ways. First, both here and 
in the Odyssey, Odysseus and his comrades have invaded a space: in the 
Odyssey the room where the suitors dine, in the Posthomerica 'Troy. Sec- 
ond, in both scenes, a massacre is about to start. Otherwise in Homer 
uévea nveiovteg (Il. 3.8, 11.508, and 24.364), nvedon uévoc (19.159). See 
Brügger et al. 2003, 172 (“auf die intensive Atemtätigkeit in einem 
Zustand bes. körperlicher oder seelischer Anspannung anspielend”). 


Apnoc: see 85 n. 


81. mtoAisOpov évirAeiov moAépowo / Kai verbov: the adjective also in 
Q.S. 12.540-2 àpqi yàp niv / čunàsiov mvpdc Goto Kai otparog NIE Kai 
oitov / Asvyadéov and 13.5-6 tic yeipeoot Aaßav EurAsıov GAEtoov / Tivev 
axndéotac. See 5 n. for discussion. 


82. nävrn: see 2 n. 
otovóevta: see 359 n. 


u£A.a0pa: 8x in Homer, 25x in Quintus. 3x with the adjective ainà (1.170, 
6.145, and 7.557). 6x in book 13 (cf. also Q.S. 13.102 nepi 6’ iaye návta 
uéàaðpa, 13.305-6 KTijoıv Aneipırov £k TE peáðpov / EAKOLEVAG GAdYOUG 
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Gua taidsow, 13.430-1 Iavın 8° GAAobev àa Karmmpeinovro péAGOpa / 
bdydGev, 13.432a-3 Kaiovto dé návta / Avrıuaxoro péAaOpa, and 13.439 oi 
© nò AEvyadéoto nupóc OMETEPwV TE LEAGBP@v). For the metric anoma- 
lies of this line, see Vian 1959, 194. 


83. kaiópev': on Troy in flames during the sack of the city, cf. Verg. A. 
2.310-1 iam Deiphobi dedit ampla ruinam / Volcano superante domus, iam 
proximus ardet / Ucalegon, 2.336—7 talibus Othryadae dictis et numine 
divum / in flammas et in arma feror, 2.624-5 Tum vero omne mihi visum 
considere in ignis / Ilium et ex imo verti Neptunia Troia, 9.144—5 at non 
viderunt moenia Troiae / Neptuni fabricata manu considere in ignis?, Dict. 
5.13 urbs incendiis complanata est, and Tryph. 442-3 (of Cassandra) 
&pAene 8’ non / natpidoc ai&opévng Eni ve(ygot napvanevov np. Different 
is the Sack of Ilion fr. 4 West 2003, where the Greeks divide up the booty 
and then set fire to the city: émerta éunprjoavreg tiv nóAw, and Apollod. 
Epit. 5.23, where the killing precedes the blaze: kteivavtec 6$ toc Tpóag 
TI nóv Evsenpnoov. 


àpyaA£oc: the adverb appears 19x in Quintus. Often at the beginning of 
a line. Not in Homer. 


péya 6&8 qpsoiv iaivovto: cf. Q.S. 7.199 HqQaiotog péya Oopóv év 
adavartoıcıv i&vOn, 7.692 TH coi £yo péya Ovpóv iaivopat, 9.540 Toloı òè 
HVuög Ind Kpasin éy’ i&vOr, and 14.451 tis 6’ Gpa HvVuög Und Kpasin uéy’ 
i&vOn. Similar also A.R. 3.382-3 péya dé opéveg Aiakíóno / vei0gv 
oidaiveoxov and 4.92-3 u£ya 6& ppéveçs Aioovidao / yrj0zov. See also 63 n. 


84. Ev 62 kai ato Tpoci kakà Ppov&ovteg ópovoov: cf. line 67. This is 
the only incident in Quintus where dpovw stands with ¿v and the dative. 
This line goes after Il. 16.258 £otwov, óop' év Tpwoi péya opovéovteg 
öpovoav (= 10.486 and 16.783). For ópoóo with Ev + dative cf. also Il. 
15.635-6 ó 5&7’ év nécoro dpovoas / Boðv Eösı and 21.182-3 Axu.ebc 6’ 
ap’ Evi otr]0zootv Opovous / TEbxEA T’ EFEvapicEe Kai EDXÖNEVOG £nrog noo. 
On the Trojans see 19 n. 


kakà @povéovtec: also in Q.S. 6.248 abt oóv Dacuf[t kakà PPov&ovri 
daigev, 13.220-1 "Ev0a Koi aùt® / Ovopusvéov Baoit kakà opovéov 
évékuposv, and 13.376-7 kai TOAAG nepi opgoi Gapoaréyot / Tpwoi kakà 
opov&soke. The construction opovéo with an adjective in the neuter 
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plural is one of Quintus’ favorites. It appears with mika (1.449, 4.33, 
6.84, 7.404, 12.219, and 14.165), u&ya (1.100, 1.335, 2.287, 8.134, 11.222, 
and 11.355), ita (2.458, 5.559, 7.207, and 8.148), kpátepa (6.216 and 
12.86), àyo06 (14.194), bwNAG (2.327), and tá (6.399). Cf. also Il. 10.486 
atysotv N ó(cot Kakà opovéov Evopovon, 12.67-8 si uèv yàp Tods n&yyo 
kakà opovéov aranaleı / Zeds DyiBpepétys, and 16.783 Iló1pokAog 6 
Tpwoi kakà opovéov évópovos. Similar also Il. 11.296 (= 13.156 22.21) 
avtdc 6’ Ev npóxotot Léya opovéov épeprkeu 11.325 Ev Kvoi Onpsvtijor 
uéya opovéovte n&ontov, 16.258 óop' Ev Tpooi Léya MpovéovtTEs ópovoav, 
and 16.758 16.824 Gow nswáovte, uéya Mpovéovte pdyeo8ov. On 
opovéovtsc see also Bar 2009, 337-8. 


85. paiveto ©’ £v nécootcw Apne: cf. Q.S. 6.396-7 (in a simile of a lion 
or a boar) d¢ tig Te Aéov Tj Aypıog OvpEot kánpoc / paivet’ Evi iéooototv. 
The verb uaivonoı appears in Quintus with a huge variety of subjects. 
With "Apng in 7.17 and 10.10. Other frequent subjects are növrog (5.369, 
5.386, 9.272, and 10.70) and 8vuög (1.512, 7.360, 11.144, and 13.375). It 
appears in the Odyssey once with 'Apng as subject (not in the Iliad), inter- 
estingly also in the very context of the battle within the city walls. Cf. Od. 
11.537 énmig ó6 te naiveraı "Apnc. In Od. 11.505-37, Odysseus tells 
Achilles the deeds of his son Neoptolemus. Here he lets him know that 
Neoptolemus left Troy with rich spoils and unhurt, even though Ares 
raged wildly. 

In the Posthomerica, we encounter a variety of deities on the battle- 
field: e.g. 1.308-11 Kvdomioc, Gavatoc, Kpss, 2.482-8 Kijpes, Apne, and 
"OXs0poc, 5.29-38 Poßoc, Asinog, Evuw, "Epig, "Epiwvusc, Kfjpsc, 
Bavarog, Yopivan, and Topyovec, 6.350 Kvöorog and Povoc, 8.324—6 
Kfipec, Mopog, "Epic, and “Apne, 9.145-7 ° Epic and Kíjpsgc, 10.53—65 "Epic, 
®oßog, and Aeipoc, 11.8-13 "Epig, Evuo, Kpss, PoBoc, Apnc, and 
Asiuog, 11.151-3 Kíjpsc, Apnc, and Evuw. See Ferreccio 2014, 252-3. On 
Ares see Purves 2011 with further literature. 


orovöscca ’Evvo: the goddess Enyo appears 11x in Quintus. Cf. e.g. 
Q.S. 2.525 Totvex’ pá opicı ófjpww onv étavvooev 'Evuo, 5.29 'Ev 6é 
®ößog xai Asluog Ecav otovdsood Tt Evuó, 8.186-7 Todg 5’ aiév 
émotpbveokev 'Evoo / £yyóO0zv iotapévyn, 8.425-6 Avypy O° £netépnet. 
'Evoó / Afjpw émtkAovéovoa Kacıyvnmmv IloAéuow, 11.8-9 “Ev yàp oh 
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uéooototv "Epi otovósooó tT Evuo / otpmpävt', 11.151-3 Keydpovto ðè 
Kfjpeg épsuvai / papvauévov, éyé£Aaoos 5° Apn, idynoe 6°  Evvo / 
opepóaAéov, and 11.236-8 pévew © àvà qóAomw aiviv / 0npooAéoc 
‘Exdtep0e 5’ ionv Eravvoosv 'Evoo / oopívnv. Already a personification of 
war in early Greek poetry: cf. Il. 5.333 ntoAinopdog 'Evuó, 5.592 nótvv 
’Evvo, and Hes. Th. 273 'Evoó te kpokóngnAov. Later on in imperial and 
byzantine epic also in e.g. Tryph. 559-61 navvoxin 6° Exöpevoev åvà 
TTOMW, Oia OVEAAG, / Kópaot TAPAGCOVGA nzoAuQAo(cBou nxoAéuoto / 
aluotog àkprjtoio WEBNS éníkopog 'Evoó, Opp. H. 2.23-5 dHpa 5’ Apnog 
/páoyava yaAKeloi TE TEpi ueAégoot yITHVEC / Kai KdpvOES Kai ðoðpa Kai 
oig énitépmet’ 'Evvo, 4.383-4 todo 5’ oiotpog moti uWAOV éendpopEv 
evvytijpas / nüpvaodoı, ToAA 68 yaunkıog iotat’ Evvó, Nonn. D. 2.418- 
9 kai donida Koveios Niky / npóoðe Ads tavbovoa, kai dvtiaynoEv Evvó, 
21.261-2 yoAkoyívov 6£ / ruéag Hé&Enoe uóðov åkópntos 'Evoó, and Tz. 
Posthomerica 718 yoipe 5’ 'Evuó. See Campell 1981, 151. Enyo is the 
female counterpart to Enyalios. According to Hes. Th. 270-4, she is one 
of the three Graians (Enyo, Pemphredo, Deino). In the Iliad, she appears 
with the epithet nótvia (5.592) and atodinop8oc (5.333), in the Theogonia 
with xpokónenAoc. See Ferrecio 2014, 277-8, for further parallels and 
generally, Currie 2011a. On otovóei (in Q.S. 11.8 also with Eris) see 463 
n. See note above on deities on the battlefield. 


86—102: Male victims 

I observe two lexemic peculiarities in this second passage. 1. We en- 
counter a strong focus on men dying (87 Tpóov oddvpévov 15’ 
&).06aÓv &nikobpov; constant use of masculine articles and pronouns). 
2. Quintus employs the vocabulary of body parts in almost every line (86 
alua, 89 Ev ainarı, 90 yepoi, 91 Eykar’, 92 noóóv, 93 vexpodc, 95 yeipsc, 
Keparfioı, 96 võta, 97 nadodg, ičóac, and 98 aidoimv). What adds to the 
brutality of the passage is the fact that those body parts are always muti- 
lated, cut off or displaced. Some people are lying in their blood (89 keivto 
Kata xtoAís0pov Ev aivatt), some have their legs and hands and heads 
cut off (92 1086v xonévtov and 95 yeïpes ånnpáyðnoav kegoAfjo), some 
hold their entrails from falling out with their bare hands (90-1 yepoi / 
ópáyónv Eykat’ Exovrec), others have their bodies pierced by weapons 
(96-7 pehiai 514 võta népnoav / &vtiKpuc ç uaGoóc). Thus, the sheer 
chaos Quintus depicted in the feast (cf. 1-20 n.; the disorder also trans- 
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gresses into the sheep simile in lines 13.67-71) is transported into this 
passage. Throughout the lines, a regular state of affairs is no longer in 
action. Disorientation, disintegration and dysfunction prevail. Just as the 
drunken Trojan utters kexoAovpéva in line 8, the Trojans are now actual- 
ly mutilated with their hands, feet and heads cut off. Triphiodorus fea- 
tures similar brutalities in 556-628. However, as Miguélez-Cavero 2013, 
393 puts it: “Triph[iodorus] appears restrained when his treatment is 
compared with [Q.S.] 13.86-99, 127-30, 143-4, 146-56.” See Friedrich 
1956 and Fenik 1968, 15, 57, 82-5, 181-2 and 192 for slayings in the 
Iliad. 


86. Havry: see 2 n. Just as the Trojan festivities were dpi è návty, so 
the carnage occurs everywhere. 


aipa KzAgióv Umíppss: cf. Q.S. 8.234 ün£pssv alua Keraıvöv. Cf. also 
3.139-40 évi yvíois / &Ceev alua KkeAoivóv and 3.310-1 nepi 6£ kvnpiða 
eagwijv / ZBAvoev alua keAawvöv. In the Iliad, the combination aia 
kehawov in 1.303, 7.329, 11.829, 11.845. Otherwise frequently in the 
Odyssey in the Nekyia in book 11 (11.98, 11.228, 11.232, and 11.390). 
Blood in Greek Epic tradition is regularly described as dark, rather than 
red (cf. also the adjectives keXoweqoéc, keXowóv, and néAav). See Dürbeck 
1977, 156 and Neal 2006, 296. The darkness of the blood stands in stark 
contrast to the light skin and metaphorically for death itself (cf. e.g. Il. 
5.83, 16.334, and 20.477 noppüpeog Odvatoc, 13.350 Havarov péAav 
véooc, and 16.687 Kaki ui£.avog Havaroıo; see Brügger 2016, 237). In 
Quintus, a variety of nouns are described as xeAatvóg (1.288 ddpv, 3.647 
mévO0c, 6.332 Köua, 6.498 Kpss, 7.572 GAc, 10.306 ọpńv, 12.176 yaia, 
and 14.417 oiópa). The verb ónopp£o does not appear in Homer. 


sústo 02 YO@v: the earth becomes moist due to blood in Q.S. 1.346-7 
uéya 8° Éotevev áonztog aia / ainarı Sevopévy, 2.355-7 Moroi 8° gv 
Kovinot Kai oivatt Ovuov ZXewmov / Ai0iónov Und yEpoi, AVOpw ò 
Egopvveto yaia / óAXopévov Aavaðv, 3.22-3 nävın ðè Pep£oßıog ainarı 
yaia / dedeto, 6.354—5 nepi 6’ ainarı navın / Seveto yaia néAowa, and 
9.147-8 Kovic 8’ épvOatveto AvOpw / Kreıvouevov and due to tears in 
2.623-5 and 3.601-3. This common Homeric motif appears e.g. in II. 
4.451 8.65 pée 0’ ainarı yaia, 10.484 Epvdaivero 5’ ainarı yaia, 11.394—5 
oinarı yaiav épeó0ov / mBsto1, 13.655 21.119 k 8 oiua pedrav pés, 
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dee de yaiav, 15.715 20.494 pee 8’ oinarı yoia pedawa, and 17.360-1 
aivatt Se yOwv / Seveto nopqup£o. Cf. Tryph. 542 viyeto 8’ ainarı yoio. 
See Barbaresco 2019. 


87. Tpóov óXXvpévov: cf. Q.S. 2.357 óAXvopévov Aavaóv, Il. 8.202 and 
8.353 óAXouévov Aavadv, and Od. 10.123 áàvópóv óAXvupuévov. On the 
Trojans see 19 n. 


à33.00azÓv éxikovpov: cf. Q.S. 3.172-4 ðc dpa Aaoi / Tpóov inxnonóAov 
16° GAAodarav £nrikobpov / botatinv Ayos onotpeuésokov OLOKAIV. In 
the Iliad, the Trojans are regularly accompanied by Enikovpoı. Cf. the 
formula kékAXvté uev, Tpóec Kai Aápóavou 5° éníkoupot (e.g. Il. 3.456, 
7.348, 7.368, and 8.497). 


88. ózópmpnévor this perfect passive participle in Homer always with 
ünvog or káuatoç (cf. Il. 14.482-3 popayoc ósópnpévog evder / £yyev Eud 
(with Latacz et al 2015, 220-1), 24.678 uoXakà dedunpévor ónvo, and Od. 
14.318 aí0po Kai kapáro ósópnu£vov Tyev ç oikov; cf. also Il. 24.4—5 
Ünvog / fps navõauátop). In Quintus in 5.349 nv bx’ àppooío 
dsöunnevon. 


0nváro Sedpynpévor OKpvdevtu: the adjective 5x in Quintus. Cf. Q.S. 
1.133 and 1.539 dvi pó00v ókpvósvta, 6.262 ávtpo Un’ ókpuósvtu and 
13.367 ónó Cogov ókpvósvta. In Homer in Il. 6.344 6üep &ueio kuvóg 
KAKOLNXaVoV ókpoo£cong (a doubtful line, see Stoevesandt 2008, 115-6), 
9.63—4 àoprjtop à0£utotog &véotióg Eotıv £keivog / Oc NOAELOD Epatat 
éminpgíoo oKpvdevtoc, A.R. 2.607 Oi dé mov ókpuósvtog àvénvsov pti 
Qópoto, and 2.737-8 ókpvóevtoc Avanveiovoa pvyxoio / ovvexéc. Quintus 
uses the adjectives kpvösıg and Kpvepög synonymously. Cf. e.g. Q.S. 
1.487 Exiyavev åvà Kpvepdv otóna yápunc, 1.625 Edt’ át kKAaccica 
Bin Kpvepod Bopéao, 2.601 yseuiGvog Kpvepoio kai etapog àvOspuósvtoc, 
3.527 Bdatoc Ev nvpi Hevrag Gap xpospoio Aépntac, 5.366 Ñ TE pépes 
vabtnot tépas Kpvspoto qópoto, 6.262 vrp dr’ ókpoósvtu LEAGIVNS 
àyyó0t NuktOc, 7.134 óc TE pépet vipetóv TE TOADV kpospriv TE yóXaGav, 
7.363 «óAAog ópoð xpoósvtt oópo KaTaEWEvat alei, 7.543 peoonyug 
KaKOTHTOSG £cav Kpvepoð TE qópoto, 8.205 Tj mitus fj EAGTH Kpvepod Bopéao 
Binew, 9.72 tapes éx ve~éwv kpvep Und xeinatog Hpy, and 10.420 
nidaKkoc EOOVUEVNG KpvEpov nepırnketan 060p. See Bär 2009, 395-6 for a 
detailed discussion. 
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89. keivro: the impf. form in Quintus always occurs with corpses (the 
only exception are wounded warriors in 11.325-6 Kai p’ oi èv otvyepfi 
BePoAnpévor Hop avin / xeivro Bapootevéyovtsc én’ Gysow). Cf. 3.380-1 
KElvto TOADKAAUTOLO AgAaopgévot ioypoio / nprvésc, 11.308—9 keivto, nap’ 
aiywoiotv AAlyKıov éxyvpévotot / 6o0paotv, 11.315 Keivto TOAVKAADTOIO 
Àekacpévoi iwypoio, and 14.524—5 oi 6’ Ev vfjgooi neoövrsg / KEivto 
KATAMOWEVOLOL EOLKOTEG. 


katù mtoAieB8pov: this combination only here in Quintus, not in Homer. 
Kata Gotv in Il. 2.803, 6.287, 7.296, 18.286, 21.225, 22.1, 22.394, 22.433, 
24.327, and 24.662. 


£v ainarı: a common prepositional phrase with regard to dead soldiers 
in Quintus is év Kovincı kai ainarı (1.659, 2.355, 6.377, and 11.314). Cf. 
Od. 22.383-4 (Odysseus looking at the dead suitors) toù ðè iev pada 
návtag Ev oinarı Kai Kovinoı / nenteßtag TOAAOUG and Verg. A. 2.364-6 
plurima perque vias sternuntur inertia passim / corpora perque domos et 
religiosa deorum / limina. 


Epönepde / nintov: cf. Q.S. 6.357-8 oi uèv ET’ donaipovreg ba’ EyxEou, oi 
6’ Epünspde / nintovreg and 13.456 ànóAovto ðóuov EPÜTEPHE ngoóvtov. 
In Homer, the adverb appears prominently in type scenes in which 
maidens are commanded to bring pillows and blankets (Il. 24.644-6 

Od. 4.297-9 Od. 7.336-8 ó&uvwv On’ aidodon H£uevaı Kai priysa Kara / 
mopovps’ £upoA£stv, otdpeoa T’ Epbnepde tánntac, / yAaivac T’ Ev9&uevan 
oviAacg Kadbnepdev Ecaodaı). Quintus employs a word known from a 
specific context in an opposing situation. The lector doctus knows that the 
word égbmepGe appears in Iliad and Odyssey in this typical scene which is 
why his use of the word here is full of bitter irony. The Trojans do not 
fall into cushy blankets but into their death. 


90. anonveiovreg £óv pévoc: with the meaning “to die” 8x in Quintus. 
With pévoc only here. Otherwise with @vpdc (cf. Q.S. 8.333-4 dXXo0ev 
Gat / Oopóv ånonvsiovor and 14.539-40 Oi 5’ Gmotov Aántovtec GAOG 
noonyéoc GAunv / Pvpov Anonveiovzeg on&p nóvtoio PEPOVTo) or absolute 
(1.198-9 T@ 8 aigtóg O& xKerAnyag / Hon Anonveiovoav, 6.211 
anonveiovtt 6° &óksu 10.116 oi 8° Gp’ Anonvsiovcı nópog yEboacdaı 
ónópns, and 13.124 Añor 6° due’ GAdotow Anenveov). In Homer with 
Ovpdc in Il. 4.522—4 ó 6’ Üntiog Ev Kovinot / kázngozv, ójuoo xEipE pido 
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Erapoıcı n£t&coac, / Pvpov Anonveiov, and 13.653-4 éCdpevoc d& Kat’ 
0001 pov Ev yepoiv éraípov / Hvuov ünonveiov. See also Bär 2009, 502- 
3 and Carvounis 2019, 239. For u&vog nveiovreg see 80 n. 


90-3. oi 6° Gpa yspoi / ópáyónv Eykat’ Exovrss Oops GAGAHVTO / 
angpi óópovuc, Grou è zoÓÓv EkGtEpOe komzévrov / Gi vekpoüg 
siprulov Gdometa K@Kbovtec: the fatally dismembered Trojans with 
their entrails falling out and their feet cut off stand symbolically for the 
city of Troy here. Just as the city is not yet taken, so the Trojan soldiers 
are not yet dead. However, there is no chance of living on longer, for 
both are hopelessly damaged. Cf. also Q.S. 13.151-6 "AXAot © ad 
TEAEKEOOL Kai AEivyot Hofjow / Tjonoipov ópn0£vteg Ev ainarı- vv © And 
yelpdv / SaKTVAOL EtLNONOaV, Eni tipos edt’ EBGAOVTO / yEipac EeASOpEVOL 
otoyepüg and Kfipac àpóvew. / Kai mov tic Bpexuöv te Kai éyKégadov 
ovvéyeve / AGa Padrdv étépoio Kara uóðov and 13.438-63. See Avlamis 
2019, 190-5 for a discussion of this passage in light of Aelius Aristides’ 
rhetorical description of an earthquake destroying Rhodes. 


91. ópóyóqnv: a hapax legomenon. The Mss. on Plutarch 2.418e have 
payönv, which Wyttenbach emended to dpaydnv. 


éykat’ Eyovrec: the noun 8x in Quintus. 3x with yéw. Cf. 3.70 óopa xé ot 
u£Aav alua Kai éyKata návta yvOEin, 8.301-2 mepi 6^ &yyet akp / čykata 
nóávt' éybOnoav, and 9.189-90 aixun d& noti paxıv é&enépnosv. / éyKata 5° 
£6eyo0noav. 


oiQopóc: 16x in Quintus. 12x in this sedes. 8x in the formula o1Cupdc 
anor&odon (cf. e.g. 3.81, 6.142, 10.44, and 14.159). 


GrAGAnvto / Gi óópoug: cf. Q.S. 13.160 dui óópoug Tpidpoto 
Kvdoipeov &AXo0gv GAXov. This very verb form appears again in Q.S. 
13.111-2 MN’ abrog GAGANVIO mepi peÀAésooi yırava / poðvov 
épsoodpevat, where the Trojan women are just like the Trojan men 
erring through their city. Otherwise in Quintus only in 14.63 ‘Qc 6’ ör 
dAwM<o>pévotot Òr akaudtoıo 00X&oornc, where the victorious Greeks are 
compared to sailors who, after long travels, find land. 


92. GAdou 62 000v ErAtepde kon£vrov: cf. Q.S. 1.264 Kdwas adyevious 
otipapà Bovnifiyı tévovtac, 6.585 Köwe & oi 00à vedpa, 11.71 Hpov And 
Bpiapoio Kekoupévyn copt Avyp, Od. 8.527-8 (of a prisoner of war) oi d& 
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T’ Önıode / Köntovreg SobpEoot ueváopevov NE Kai pov, and 22.477 (of 
the goatherd Melantheus) xeipäg v' ndE nödas kóntov KEKOTNOTL BULA. 
The adverb &xätspde appears here and in Q.S. 4.258-9 “O 6’ Giov 
üvópa tıváčac / & pov ékátepðe and 4.360-1 Kai idpeinor Ötatundgag 
ékátepðe / xeipas és Oppba TÜwev EnäAuevog in the meaning of “both” 
with regard to body parts. 


93. dpi vékpovc: parallel to dui ööuovg in line 13.92. 


Gpgi vékpoug sípzuGov: cf. Q.S. 5.507-8 tc 6 ye KMKDEOKE kaoryvritoto 
dapévtos / éprüGov nepi vekpóv. This verb appears in the Iliad only in 
23.225 épnvCwov napa mopkai(v, åðıvà otevayiCwv, where Achilles is 
roaming around Patroclus’ tomb. The scene here and in the Iliad share 
similarities. They both feature local information in a prepositional 
phrase, the same verb eiprvGew and a participle with the meaning “to 
wail" combined with an adverb. Most importantly, both scenes feature a 
dead body. 


à onera KMKbovtsc: cf. Q.S. 3.460, 3.683, and 10.309, always at the end 
of a line. For Gometa see 25 n. The verb kokóstv appears in Quintus 
apart from here and later on in this book (line 108) only in the context of 
someone bewailing a specific person. Most notably of Achilles in 3.460, 
3.505, 3.593, 3.628, 3.683, and 3.779 and Paris in 10.309, 10.413, 10.364, 
and 10.385. Cf. also Q.S. 2.591-2 kai noAAà Osai nepikoK0ocavto / viéa 
Kvoóaívoucat &vOpóvoo “Hptyeveinc, 3.484 xokbosiw dAiaotov, 3.593-4 
K@Kvovoat / Exnäyıog, and 3.779-80 xokóovoa / éoovpévac. In Homer, 
it is always of women (notably in a simile of the weeping Odysseus, 
comparing him to a mourning woman in Od. 8.527 dug’ abr youévy 
hiya Kordeı; cf. also 4.259 diy’ ékéxvov) and only once transitive (Od. 
24.295 «óxuo' Ev AExéEoow éòv nóov). In the Iliad in 18.37 KoaKvosv T 
üp' émeita and 18.71 6&0 08 xoócaoa in Thetis’ reaction to the wailing 
Achilles, 19.284 Aty' ékókve, and 22.407 «óxvoszv ðè páa, and 24.200 
KOKvoev ðè yuvi] Kai Aueißeto 1600 in Hecuba’s lament for Hector and 
Priam. See Krapp 1964, 38-9, Tichy 1983, 266, and Spatafora 1997, 12-3. 


94. év kovinou 11x in Homer, 42x in Quintus. A common phrase with 
regard to dead soldiers in Quintus is v Kovinot Kai ainarı (e.g. 1.659, 
2.355, 6.377, and 11.314). See also line 89 &v aïuatı. 
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puepadvrov: see 47 n. 


95. aanpay8noav: besides here in Quintus only in 10.217 IIovAvóápag 
andpate oákoc teXapivo. aitac. In Homer with and without tmesis in Il. 
13.577 ànó dé 1pooóAziav Gpacev, 14.497 dnnpacev 62 xanäls / at oov 
anankı kápn, 16.116 ávtikpo 5’ àünápa£e, and 16.324 dnd 8’ dotéov XPI 
üpa£e. See Saunders 1999, 361. 


96. ueAíav: appears 13x IL, 3x Od., and 14x Q.S. With the meaning of 
“ash wood” in Il. 13.178 and 16.767, in Quintus in 1.249 (of the dying 
Bremusa) ^H 6’ &ngosv pelin évadiyKioc. Otherwise always as a spear (see 
LfgrE s.v.: “Lanze(nschaft) aus Eschenholz"). 


61a võta népnoav: the verb zepaivew otherwise in Quintus with yvaðuós 
(cf. e.g. 3.158-9 AXxi060v 8’ Gp’ Enetta 514 yvaðuoio nepricac / yAG60av 
SAnv ünékeposv and 6.640-1 tod 8’ aiya 51% yvoOptoio mépyce / xoAKóc; ó 
© éotovaynos), otdua (cf. e.g. 11.28-9 népnos 5° àvà otópa yoAkóg / 
yAGcoav Er’ adönsoonv and 13.170 éyysin KoiAolo ù otopáyoto 
népnosv), Suparos (cf. e.g. 11.202 aiyun 68 map’ ópgoAóv &&enépnosv / 
Éykav' égsAKopévn) and ímzog (cf. e.g. 1.348 ímnot à Gugi péAsoot 
nenappévor ij ueAtnow). Cf. also 11.307-8 (of dead soldiers) Kai p’ oi uev 
&wpégoot nerappévo rj LEAN / Keivto. 


97-9. <t>@v 8° i&£0ac Gypic ikéoOar / aidoimv épbmepOe Siapmepéc, TY 
närısta / Apsog GKapPGTOLO méhet nowóðvvos aiyuń: very similar to the 
“special pain of a wound in the groin” (James 2004, 335) is Il. 13.567-9 
Mnpıövng 6° Anıövra netaonönevog fóAs ovp / aidoimv te peonyò Kai 
Opngarod, évOa pdAtota / yiyvet’ “Apys GAeyswóg dtCupoior Bporoiow. Cf. 
also Il. 4.492 BeßAnkeı povpóva and 5.66 BeBAjKEt yAovrov Kath ós&íov. 
See Janko 1992, 116, Briigger 2016, 147, and especially Morrison 1999, 
144 for a list of deadly abdominal wounds. 


97. £c pacovc: otherwise, soldiers in Quintus receive chest wounds napà 
uaGóv (1.248, 6.509, and 6.635), nò pačóv (10.123), on£p uaGoio (1.594, 
2.258, and 10.214) and àyyó6t patod (6.506). C£. also 2.463-5 noré 
i®bveoKov éóv pévoc, GAAote 8 adte / Paldv Ün£p kvmpióoc, ÉvepOc 58 
datdaréo1o / POpPyKoc fj piapoiotv àpnpótog Aupi uéAgootv, 10.149-50 dia 
dé MAGTOV HAGGEV Mpov / aiyun åvmph, and Hes. Op. 417-9 ài] yàp tote 
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Zeipiog àotip / Baröv vmép KEOATic knpupsoéov àvOpónov / EpyEtat 
NHATIOC. 

<t>@v 6 iöbag Gypic ikécðar: i&bg in a strictly anatomical sense in 
Quintus only in 11.201-2 Aivsiag ô’ ¿ðáuacos Baroy ónèp igba Sovpi / 
Aidariönv. In 12.140-1 ti 6° Epünepde ovvüpuoos vata Kai iv / 
é€OmWev as a part of the Trojan horse. For äxpız ikéo0at cf. Q.S. 4.361-2 
axpic ikéo0at / 60TEovV, 8.464 Kai £g népat üypig ikéoða, 9.376 és 60TEOV 
üypig ikéo8o1, and 10.273-4 Koi £vóo0i uéypig ikéoOar / pushov £g 
Auóovta ðY dotéov. Similar also 1.830 péypic "HH óiav ik&odaı. In 
Homer only as an adverb. Only once with the genitive in Od. 18.370 
vVfjotiec XPI páa kvépaoc. 


98. aidoimv Epürspde: cf. Q.S. 6.553—5 tov 6° 6 ye Mnpióvng vos £yyei 
ókpióevtt / aidoiwv &ponepOs. For the adverb see line 89. 


diapmepéc: in Quintus only here and in 1.617 ntapévn ó& Siopmepéc 
ößpınog aiyur). Very common in Homer. 


99. "Apgoc Gkapétouo: the adjective 8x Il., 2x Od., 8x A.R., 60x Q.S. Cf. 
Q.S. 1.48-9 aKanatoıo Katépyetar OdAöunoio / Hòs, 1.54—5 £oíóovto / 
Apeog åKkauátoio poOukvüpjióa Höyarpa, 1.154 As pévog &kapdtoLo, 
2.380, 4.56, and 10.319 d&képatoc Zebc, and 10.47 and 11.419 àákapótov 
Aıöc. Besides also in the phrase yepoiv bx’ akanaroıcı (6x; cf. Hes. Th. 
519 and 747 akanarnoı xépgoow), dKaudtoıo 00Xácong (3x), and Konidog 
àkoapóroto (3x). In Homer, always as an epithet of 10p (see Paraskevaides 
1984, 74-5). Cf. Q.S. 5.387 mupdc åkauátoro 000v uévoc, 11.94 di) yap oi 
Evaideraı åkáuatov ndp, and 14.455-6 kpatepoi ó& kai åkayátov nvpdc 
öpunv / AGBpov Anonveiovreg £cav Kadünepde ópákovtec. See Bar 2009, 
231-2, Ferreccio 2014, 26-8 and n341 for further discussion. 

The god of war Ares appears in Homer 12x with the epithet 
Bpotorotyds (e.g. Il. 5.845, 5.909, 8.349, 11.295, 12.130, 13.298, 20.46, 
and 21.421; not in Quintus but cf. Aoiyıog "Apng in 7.17). For Ares see 85 
n. 


ToOAvVHSvvoc aiyuń: cf. Theoc. 25.238 noAvddvvos ióc. In Quintus, the 
noun appears also with the adjectives oinatösooa (6.409), noA00tovoc 
(6.412), nepyunkerog (8.217), and avınpn (10.150). Cf. also aixur) yoAKsin 
(e.g. Il. 4.461, 4.503, 5.282, and 6.11), aiu ... adeyeıvn (Il. 5.658), aiyuñv 
zpıyıoxıo (Opp. C. 1.152), and aiyufjow óoXufjow (Q.S. 3.384). The 
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adjective is a hapax legomenon in Quintus and does not appear in 
Homer. But cf. the adjective moAv@vupoc in h.Ap. 82, h.Cer. 18 and 32 
Kpóvov moAvdvvpos vids. 


100-1. Havry 9' apgi nöAna kvvóv àAzyewóg ópópe / OpvOpoc: cf. the 
bad omen in Q.S. 12.518-9 £v 6é AbKOL xai Oes åvaðéss MPdoavTO / 
Évtoo0ev nvA£ov. Just as predicted, animals are roaming the streets of 
Troy during the battle. Also in 13.457-8 "Innoı 8’ aote Kbvec te 0v &oteog 
Entoinvro / PEbyovrsg otoyepoio nupog uévoc. Cf. also A.R. 3.1216-7 àpoi 
dé tývye / ó6etr oAakíj x0óviot kúves EpB&yyovro, Theoc. 2.35 OeotvAi, Tai 
KOvEG upv åvà ATOAW Opvdovtat. In Tryph. 607-12 dogs are eating their 
dead owners during the battle in the city: oimvoi te xóveg Te xarà MTOAIV 
GAXo0zv üAXo, / nEpıoı meCoi te ovvéotior cidanwaotai, / ala péñav 
mivovtec &pg yov £Xkov &6061v, / kai vv LEV KAayyr| qóvov Enveev, oi ô 
vAdovtec / Gypla kontouévoioiv Ex’ àvópáoiv @pbovto, / vijAego, 00d’ 
ddéyiCov Eodg Epbovreg ávakrac. This motif appears in Quintus in e.g. 
1.329-30 oimvoic 62 Bóo1s Kai Onpoi 0avóvteg / keíogzo0', 1.644 5.441 
Keiod vuv Ev Kovinoı Kvv@v fóoig nd oiovOv / sain, 6.417-8 ört’ 
oiovoi datéwvtat / oópka teùv KTapLEvolO katà uóðov, 10.403—4 vékuv ô’ 
où yaia Kaddyeı, / GAAG Kovec óGyouvot kai CiovOv 00à õa, and 11.244— 
5 oiovoi KEXAPOVTO HENAÖTES EyKata qotóv / óapóóyat Kai oápkac. See 
Miguélez-Cavero 2013, 438-40. 


IIavrn: see 2 n. 


kvvöv: here, in 13.457-8 (also in the destroyed city) "Inxot 8’ aote kóveg 
te dv üoteog Entoinvro / Pebyovreg otoysepoio mUpdc pévoc, and 14.349 
(Hecuba is transformed into a dog) k Bpotod àXywósoca xóov yévet’ 
are the only incidents of dogs in the main narrative of the Posthomerica. 
Otherwise, they occur often in similes and insults (cf. 1.644 and 5.441 
Keiod vuv Ev Kovincı Kuv@v Bdots 75° oiwv@v and 100-1n. above). Cf. 
Priam’s vision of the fall of his city, where he imagines his dogs drink- 
ing their owner's blood in Il. 22.70 oï K’ &uöv aipa zióvtec AADOOOVTEG 
nepi Hvu@ (see de Jong 2012, 75). On dogs in Homeric epics, see Lilja 
1976, 13-36. 


üAzyswüc: one of Quintus’ Lieblingswörter (81x, 30x in Homer). In 
Homer with a plethora of nouns, most commonly with könora (e.g. Il. 
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24.8, Od. 8.183, 13.91, 13.264) and péyn (e.g. Il. 18.248, 19.46, and 
20.43). 


ópópszu see 76 n. 


101. ópvOpóc: only here in Quintus, not in Homer. Cf. Opp. C. 4.218-9 
(of a howling puppy used as bait) 6 © p’ Oka nepionepyno óó0vnow / 
OpvOpoic dás Kai nopdakieocıv Gitet and Theoc. 25.217 (the roaring of 
a lion) @pvOpoio mv8é08a1. 


otovayi| 6& Saiktapévov aitnav: cf. Q.S. 3.31 og isev dometa õa 
daiktapévov rjpóov, 7.147 otovayr| dé dSaiktapévov n£Ae OoOTAV, 7.710 
daiktapévov NpOwv, 14.515-6 Xtovayy dé Kai oipoyr| Kata vias / Endet’ 
AanoAAvuEvov, Il. 21.146 Ensi keyóXovto Saiktapévov aitn@v, and 21.301- 
2 NOAAG 6& Tebyea Kara Saiktapévov aitov / nAG0v kai vervsc. Similar 
Tz. Posthomerica 724 Kai tote 51) otovayn te Kai olumyr yévet’ àvópóv. 


102. AsvyaAén: 53x in Quintus, 6x Il., 9x Od. Cf. especially Od. 16.273, 
17.202, 17.337, and 24.157 (about the disguised Odysseus) mroxyà 
evyaréw évariyKiov Hdbé yEpovrı. With people, only three times in Quin- 
tus: 1.103 (Andromache to Penthesileia) Asvyañén, ti péunvac ava 
ppévac, 3.114 (Hera to Apollo) Lyéthis, oð vó tı oldag vìi peoi 
AevyaAémoi, and 14.429-30 énei ù tícig ovdKét’ Onydci / óvópáoi 
Asvyadéotot. See Bar 2009, 340-2. 


nepi 8’ (aye: this verb in Quintus only here in tmesis (cf. Od. 9.295 and 
Hes. Th. 69). Without e.g. in Q.S. 2.605, 3.601, 11.382, 14.416, 14.483, 
and 14.534. It regularly appears with natural elements: e.g. Od. 9.395 
nepi 8’ iaye nérpn, Hes. Th. 69 nepi ô iaye yaia pedawa, 678 Setvov 5€ 
TEPLAXE novrog üneipov, Q.S. 2.605-6 nepiaye 8’ odjpea papa / kat poos 
Aiono, 3.601 d&xtat de nepiayov ‘EAAnonovtov, and 14.534 mepiaye 8’ 
aia Kat aiOnp, but mostly (19x Il., 2x Od.) in a martial setting as “briillen, 
bei krieger. Angriff oder als Teil krieger. Aktion” (see LfgrE, s.v.). See 
Ferreccio 2014, 309-10, Serafimidis 2016, 241-2, and Carvounis 2019, 
237. 


u£Aa0pa: see 82 n. 
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103-23: Female victims 

In these lines, Quintus moves away from the men toward the women 
(103 yovaudv and 108 Tpwiddec). It is bitterly ironic that females are 
now the victims of the lost war, for the drunk tic has ridiculed the 
Greeks during the feast by comparing them to children and women (18 
vii&yoto maideoow Eoiköteg NE yovattiv). This insult backfires now. On 
female characters in the Posthomerica generally, see Calero Secall 2000 
and Cotticelli Kurras 2004. 

In lines 86-102, the depiction of body parts and their mutilation was 
dominant. Now, the focus is first on acoustic signals (103 Oinoyn, 103 
otovógcoa, 107 avatpiCovo1, and 108 &xókvov), then on covered body 
parts (111-2 mepi pedéeoor yırava / uobvov £ogooópieva,u 115-6 xepoi 
Bofjow / aid® ånekpúyavto, and 117 xeooXfic, Köunv, orsa, and xepoi). 
Thus, we encounter many nouns for “dress” (110 itpro, 111 xıröva, 112 
kadörtpnv, and 113 nénXov). But again, just as in the section above, we 
are faced with the general concept of displacement and chaos. Just as the 
men's hands, feet and entrails are not where they are supposed to be (cf. 
lines 88-95), so the women’s dresses are out of place (110 od tı nirpng 
£u uépfAeto and 112-3 ob q0ócav oóte koXómipnv / oðte Babdv 
ugA&gootv £Aeiv nénAov). 

The fear and lamenting of the women are justified in as much as 
women were a much sought-after yépag in the Homeric world (cf. espe- 
cially the quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon over Chryseis and 
Briseis in Il. 1.26-31 and 110-85, Hector's speech in Il. 6.441-65 and 
Nestor's threat not to leave Troy before Trojan women are raped in Il. 
2.354—6 1) un tic Mpiv énevyéo0o oikóvós vécoOat, / npiv tiva nàp Tpáov 
àAóyo kaxakoumfjvau / v£ícao0at ð’ EAEvng Opppata TE otovaydc TE; 
similarly Il. 3.301, 4.161-3, 4.237-9, 6.57-60, 16.831-2, 18.121-3, and 
24.731-76). Euripides treats the fate of captured women in his Trojan 
Women, Hecuba and Andromache. On women as victims of war, see 
Schaps 1982 and Carney 1996, on the topic of rape as a symbol of victo- 
ry, see Wickert-Micknat 1982, 40-5, 84, Lerner 1986, 77-86, Hall 1995, 
110-2, Feichtinger 2018, and Rollinger 2018. 

It is noteworthy, however, that the Greeks do not harm the Trojan 
women in this passage. Only later in lines 13.443-4 (oi © Gp’ Ondc 
TEKEEOOL KATAKTEÍVAVTEG ÖKOLTIG / KÜNNEOOV Goyerov Epyov àvanAnoavits 
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óv&yxm) and 453-6 (IloAXoi © aote yovoikss avinpiv mì ovdCav 
/ECovLEVAL uvrioavro oü.ov DIO SOLATL naldwv / otc Anov Ev Agyésooi: 
pap ó' ava moooiv lodocı / maloiv Odo ANdAOVTO óónov Epünepde 
n£oóvtov) are women killed by their husbands or burned in their col- 
lapsing homes. See also Cassandra’s rape in 13.420-9. Women also hurt 
themselves (116-8 oi 5’ àAeyewOüg / ék «eooAfjg tÜX.ovto Köumv koi 
otea xepoi / Sewopevat). Violence directed toward the self is behavior 
typical of mourning women. See also the depiction of the Rape of the 
Sabines in Ov. Ars. 1.120—4 constitit in nulla qui fuit ante color. / nam 
timor unus erat, facies non una timoris: / pars laniat crines, pars sine mente 
sedet / altera maesta silet, frustra vocat altera matrem; / haec queritur, stupet 
haec; haec manet, illa fugit. Cf. also Plb. 2.56.7 siodyst nepurAoküg 
yovaikav Kai kópag óuwppuipiévag Kai HAOTOV ExBoAdc, npóg dé tovto 
ddKpva Kai Aprivovg avdpav Kai yovatkOv avapig TEKVOIG Kai yovedot 
ynpatoic ånayouévæv. See Lelli 2013, 862. 

In Triphiodorus, women are the first victims of the battle. Some wish 
to be killed by their very own husbands: 549 abyévag £c 0óvatov Sethoic 
vmEBOAAOV GKoitaig (cf. Q.S. 13.443-4 oi © Gp’ ópóg TEK&EooL 
KOTOKTEIVOVTEG ükotrtg / KÜNNEOOV ÜOXETOV Epyov avamAoavtEs ÅváyKN, 
Thuc. 3.81.3 ot 6 noAAoi TOV iketõæv, 6001 ok ENEICHNOAV, oc éópov TH 
yıyvöueva, S1LEPHEIPOV adtod Ev TH isp GAANAOVG, Kai £k TÜV ó£vópov 
tiv&g ånńyyovto, oi © Òs Ekaotot Eöbvavro avynAOdvtO, Plb. 16.31.5 Kai 
Tovtovs £ÉÓpkicav évavtiov &mávtov tæv TOAITOV N uńv, àv iwo TO 
dtateixlopa Katadaußavönevov nò TOV ExOPAv, kKatTaopáčet u&v tà TEKVO 
Kai tag yovaikac, Liv. 21.14.4 cui enim parci potuit ex iis qui aut inclusi 
cum coniugibus ac liberis domos super se ipsos concremauerunt aut armati 
nullum ante finem pugnae quam morientes fecerunt, 31.17.7 ibi delecti pri- 
mum qui, ubi caesam aciem suorum pro diruto muro pugnantem vidissent, 
extemplo coniuges liberosque interficerent, D.S. 17.28.3 napskóAecav adtovds 
Tékva uév Kai yovaiKac Kai toù yeynpaKdtac àveAeiv, and 18.22.4 téKkva 
HEV Kai yovaikac Kai yoveic sic Tic OIKIOG EYKAEICOVTEG EVENPNOAV, kotvóv 
Hävarov Kai tápov dia Tod nupög £Aónevou cf. Miguélez-Cavero 2013, 
415-6), some are having miscarriages, leading to both the children’s and 
their mothers’ deaths: 556-8 noai 6° Atóunva Kai ónvoa TEKVA 
PEPOVOOL / yaotépog opotókoto yóðnv Bdiva uedeloaı / piysóaviG oov 
NALOIV ANEWOXOVTO Kai aùbtai. 
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103. Gometov: see 25 n. and Carvounis 2019, 24 for further parallels of 
the adverb with verbs of sound. 


Oipoyn: 5x in Quintus, 6x in Homer. In the Iliad twice in the formula 
Evda ò’ Gu’ oipoyn Te Kai eoo] TEAEV àvõpõv (4.450 8.64). It is also 
featured prominently in Andromache and Hecuba wailing for the dead 
Hector (Il. 22.408-9 dpi d& Aaot / KmKUTH T’ Eiyovto Kai oluayfi Kata 
omw and 22.447 KOKvTod 8’ ijKovos Kai oipioyfjc and nbpyov). This noun 
only with men, other than the verb koxóo, which is only used for wom- 
en (see 108 n.). 


otovózooa: see 359 n. 


104. zióopévov: this participle in Quintus apart from 11.134—5 (Apollo 
in Polymestor's disguise: Toig 5° aiya 0£óc moti pü00v gems, / pávt 
£gi6ópievog IHovpurnjoropt tóv note uńtnp) always in similes. 


yepavotow: cranes appear in Quintus only in similes. Cf. especially the 
similes in 5.297—9 (where Ajax the Greater compares his attack to an 
eagle hunting geese or cranes) toi 5’ àápyoAéoc oopéovro / xıveow ij 
yepavoisiv Eoıkötsg, oig «t'» Enopodon / aietos Nıdsv mediov káta 
Bookopévotow and 11.110-5 (of the Greek Euryalus scattering the Tro- 
jans), but also 3.589-91 tai 56’ &p&povro / xAayynóóv, Kpattvijow 
ée16opevat yepavoiow / dooopévys péya xeina where the Nereids are 
lamenting and rushing to the camp of the Greeks. Cf. also Il. 15.690—2, 
where Hector is compared to an eagle attacking a flock of birds (see 
Janko 1992, 303-4) àÀX' óc v' öpvidwv mEtenvdv oierög aiBwv / voc 
EPOPHATAL TOTALOV Tapa BooKoueväov, / Xnv@v ij yepávov Tj kókvov 
dovAtyodeipwv. For women being compared to birds cf. also Q.S. 7.330-1 
(Deidameia crying for Neopolemus like a swallow) Oin 6’ dui uéAa0pa 
u£y &oxyoAóoca xelıdav / nöperan aióAa TéKva, 12.489-90 (Laocoón's 
wife crying for her children like a nightingale) Qc 5’ ör Epnnainv 
TEPLOpETat Api kav / TOAAG LGA’ Axvouevn KATH ÖGCKIOV üykog 
andov, and Tryph. 550-1 (the Trojan women lamenting their children 
like swallows) ai 58 idotg Eni naoi, yekiSdvec oidte Kodpaı, / UNtépsc 
®dvpovto. See Miguélez-Cavero 2013, 417-8 for further parallels. 


aistov: in similes, an eagle appears in Quintus also in 3.353-4 otc te 
ọoßńon / aistdc oimvOv npopsp£otatog, 5.297-9 toi © apyaréac 
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Qoféovto / yfveoi f| yepávototv &otkóteG, oig «t'» Enopodon / aietdc 
Titózv x£óíov káta Bookopévotctv, and 5.435-6 ‘Qc 6’ ótav aigtóv ókbv 
onontóooc001 Xoyooi / Häuvorg £v acio (all with respect to Ajax the 
Greater). For eagle similes in the Iliad cf. Il. 17.673-5 ‘Qc dpa qovrjoac 
anéBy GavO0c Mev£Aaoc, / návtoos nantaivæv GT’ aigtóc, Ov PA TE qaotv 
| o&btatov óépkso0ai brovpavinov metenvdv, 22.139—40 ite KipKoc 
ópsoQiv, EAUPPOTATOG TETENHVav, / pniótoc olunos petà tprpova nekeıov, 
and 22.308-10 oipnoev dé dAsic Hc T’ aigtóg dyınerneis, / öç T slow 
mediovds dG vepéov Epeßevvöv / àpná&ov fj pv’ AnaArnv ý ATOKA Xoyoóv. 
Besides, an eagle appears also three times in the context of Prometheus 
in 5.343-4 öte oi péyac aierög "rap / Keipev àe&óuevov Kata vydvoc 
£v6001 Sbvwv, 6.271—2 Avypóc dé oi åyyóðı Keito / aletög GAyivoEvTt ó£pag 
BeßAnu£vog i, and 10.201—2 Keipe<v> 6£ oi aietóc Haap / aièv deEOuEvov. 
In the Iliad in 8.247 24.315 abtixa 6’ aietov Åkes, TEAEIÖTATOV netenvõv 
and 12.201 12.219 aietög dbyiétys En’ åpiotepà Aaóv éépyov. Cf. also 
Ov. Ars. 1.117 ut fugiunt aquilas, timidissima turba, columbae. 


104-5. à0prjcocw / oyó0zv alccovra ðr ai0£poc: cf. Q.S. 1.63-4 a> 6 
ónót' ó0pricavteg ax’ odpeos &ypoirat / "Ipv áveypouévnv and 7.546-7 
avépec GOprowow An’ oüpsog dicoovta / xeinappov. See 68 n. and 
Tsomis 2018a, 304—5 for further parallels. 

The verb àíoco with birds also in Q.S. 3.361 tapoéss óícoovoiv 
GAevouevor péya mfjpa and 11.115-6 GAAn 8’ eig Etépyv sideduEevat 
diooovot / kAayynóóv. Cf. also Il. 23.868 1) uev Eneit’ iji&e npóc Odpavov, 1 
dé napsi®n / urpwOog noti yalav- atap KeAGonoav Ayatoi, A.R. 2.1033—4 
non Kai tw’ trepOev Aprıov àíooovta / Evvasınv vyooto àv Népoc ópviv 
iSovto, and A.R. 2.1258-9 péc@’ adtic dn’ odpeosg àíccovra / oigtóv 
OLNOTIHV aviv 660V sioevonoav. 


105-6. 005’ äpa tijot / Oapoadéov orépvoiot nést névoc: for the adjec- 
tive Oapoadéoc see 55 n. and Q.S. 13.121-2 Ensi uéya 06pooc àvéykn / 
ÖÕNAOEV. 


106. otépvotou: see 60 n. 


hoövov: as an adverb only 5x in Quintus. 3x in this short passage (cf. 
lines 112 and 115). 
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107. àvavpíGovovu a hapax legomenon. The Mss. read avatpvCovot (cf. also 
Q.S. 4.248, 6.109, 7.331, and 10.326 with the explanation in Vian 1966, 
72 n4; see also Carvounis 2019, 37-8 for extensive discussions). The verb 
ipíGo appears three times in Quintus. In 7.330-2 yeddidav / öperan 
aidka Tékva TÁ nov páa tetpryOta / aivóg ÖPIG katéðayse Kai Kaye 
untépa Kedviv, Deidameia is compared to a swallow lamenting her 
chicks devoured by a snake. 


oofeónevar this participle also in Q.S. 7.133 qopsópevat aivov Aarınv, 
8.238 nóptigG £0te ASOVTA MoPEdpEVAL T] GVEC öußpov, 13.321 oofeóuevov 
Epya 160010, and Il. 8.149 Tvósíórg ón’ £usio PoBEvpLEVOG iksto vf[ac. 


108. Tpwiddes péy’ EKoKvov á3X00zv har: cf. Q.S. 7.287 (Deidameia 
to Neoptolemus) Pij péya kokóovoa and 10.364 (the nymphs bewailing 
Paris) Augi 6$ pw Nöngaı péy’ &ókvov. Cf. also Il. 22.407 KoKvoev ðè 
uöra péya, Od. 4.259 Tpoai Aty' ékókvov, and Opp. Cyn. 3.213 otovdev 
u£ya KoKvovoav. The female Tpwidösg 9x in Quintus, out of which 4x in 
the last two books (here, 13.508, 14.11, and 14.30) as victims of the war. 
The Homeric combination Tpwiddac è yvvoikag (cf. e.g. Il. 9.139, 9.281, 
and 16.831) does not appear in Quintus. But cf. Tryph. 340, 547, 688 
Tpmiddec 58 yovaikec. For the verb éxókvov see 93 n. It is also promi- 
nently featured in Andromache and Hecuba wailing for the dead Hector 
(cf. e.g. Il. 22.408-9 dui 62 Aaoi / KwKLTH T’ £tyovto Kai oipoyfi xarà 
üctu and 22.447 KoKvrod 6° ijkovos Kai oioyfs And nópyov). On the 
Trojans see 19 n. 


à..00ev d. av see 21 n. 


109. ai pév áveypópevat A£ygov zo: < óveysípo. Lelli 2013, 862 links the 
passage to Mosch. 16 1/5’ ünö uèv oTpwTOv Aeyéov Höpe Setaivovoa (see 
Campbell 1991, 38-9). See 356 n. 


110. pirpng: 3x in Quintus. In 4.213-4 dugi dé uitpy / ór]oavt. EvduKEWS, 
it is used as a bandage and in 4.587-8 66e 6' dpa LOevérAw Bpiapriv 
Kópuv Aoteponaíon / yoAksinv xai Sodps 000 Kai dteipéa utrpnv as a belt. 
In Homer, it appears 4x and only in this sense. Cf. Il. 4.136-7 koi 610 
O0ópnkog novõaðáov Trprpsioto / pitpyc, 4.185—7 àAAà näpoWdev / 
sipvoato Cwotnp te navaloAog ġe’ onévepOs / Gopnó te xoi nirpn, 4.215-6 
Ados 66 oi Gootíjpa navaioAov 15’ onévepOe / Süd te Kai pítpnv, and 
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5.856—7 énépstos ðè Madras A0rjvr / veiatov £g KeveHva, 601 Govvboketo 
uitpy. See Brandenburg 1977, 119-26. 


Avypfig: often in this passage. Cf. 13.125-6 dui è Avypai / Kijpsc 
ocupHc Eneyndsov dAXvpévototw, 13.129-30 Avypa ð’ Avsnioyeto A00po / 
oivog Er’ Ev Kpytijpot AeAeiuiiévoc, and 13.140 kaki 8 dpa daira Avypa 
Tevyovot vonfi). In Homer, most of the time with 6A¢8poc (16x 26%; 
see LfrgE, s.v.). 


111. attwc: here in the sense of “in vain” (frustra, temere Pompella 
1981). So in 11.73-4 od yap pw àviüp sig Epyov Evana / GAA’ adtac 
Nononpev. Cf. Il. 2.342 aótoc yap p’ éméeoo’ Epıöatvouev and 18.583-4 oi 
5é votes / adtms Evölsoav tayéac KOvac Ötpbvovtec. For the aspiration of 
abdtas see 17 n. 


GAGAHVTO: see 91 n. 


mepi wedéeoou for this prepositional phrase cf. Q.S. 3.316-7 (of Odys- 
seus) nepi ueAégoot dE O@pnE / Seveto poivevti AVOP, 4.461—2 (Ajax the 
Greater putting on Memon's armor) oío yàp keivw ye mepi pirpoic 
u£Aégoov / Ñpuooev ünATtoto xarà xpoóc GuorteBévta, 7.446-7 (Neoptol- 
emus putting on his father's armor) Gui 5° éhappa / ‘Heaiotov 
rordännoı zepi pedéeoow Gpypet, 11.410-1 (of Aeneas) oðveká oi 
puápuoipg nepi Ppiapois peAésooi / tévyea Osonsoínowv Ee1Iööneva 
oteponfjow, Opp. H. 1.296-7 Töppa ðè O0upgóv £yovoiv åuńyavov 
adpavéovtec, / óopa nepi uieAégoot véov okénac Anpınayein, and 2.23-5 
dHpa 5’ "Apnoc / pdoyava xóAXkeií TE TEpi ueAégoot yITHVEG / kai KOpvOEG 
Koi Sodpa Kai oig émitépmet’ "Evo. Not in Homer. 


Xıt@va: in Quintus only here and in 3.475—6 (where the young Neoptol- 
emus spits on Phoinix’ coat) kai pev vnmıenoıwv ór’ £vvgotnot dinvas / 
orndeda T’ 162 xır@vac. Very common in Homer, where it denotes either 
a piece of garment worn under the O@pn& or some piece of the armor 
itself (cf. the adjective yadkkoyitwv; see Catling 1977, 74-118 and Kirk 
1990, 66-7). 


111-2. yitéva / noövov égecodpevan: cf. Q.S. 12.356-7 (of the Trojans 
running toward the wooden horse) I'n8ócuvot 6’ dpa návtec En&öpanov 
aiytahotot / tedys’ &pecoópievot. The participle otherwise often figurative- 
ly. C£. e.g. Q.S. 1.19 FAvOe MevOeciieia 026v émiemévny eiooc, 1.60-1 tHv 
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© éovmep0e / Osomeoin &néksuo yapic Katasınevn GAKHV, 1.221 pévog 
Kotasınevor Mpoic, 2.522-3 Grd’ Gite mnpOveg / Eotaoav GopttEc 
Kartasievor Gonetov ÜAKTV, 6.151-2 £v0«a 6^» Gp’ Roto / Avrıden 'EAévq 
Xapitwv émemévy eidoc, 6.241-2 àjipi oákoc nenövnto Os@v émiemévy 
eios / 'InxoA0tn, 6.295-6 edt’ éoíóovto / teúyeá T 52 Kai Gvdpa HeWv 
émissévov sidoc, and 13.219 6 è matpdc oð Karasınevog dAkr|v. See Bär 
2009, 174 for a discussion of this participle. 


112-3. tai ó' od pOácav obtE KaAdaTpHV / OTE fa00v neAésoow ¿eiv 
nínAov: the verb o0óvew in Quintus only here and in 13.162-3 Tp&eg 
yap 6001 Q060av Ev neyäpoı<o>ıv / Ñ Sipos Tfj 6ópuo LaKpov és àvà yepoiv 
aeipat. In Homer it does not appear with an infinitive. 

kolözrpnv: in Quintus only here and in 14.45 (of Helen) Kai pa 
KaAvyapévn kegaAnv Epünepde KaAvATpH. 3x in Homer: Il. 22.406-7 (of 
Hecuba) and è Aınapriv Eppuye Kadbatpyv / tHAdos, Od. 5.231-2 (of 
Calypso) mepi 5é Covnv Bader’ i&ut / kañv ypvosinv, xeoaAfj 5’ Epbnepde 
Kadvatpyv, and 10.545 (of Circe) xeoaAf| 8° &n£0rke koXóntpnv. See de 
Jong 2012, 165 and Carvounis 2019, 44 for further discussions. 


113. nénov: only twice in Quintus (here and in 3.586 Apgi 6$ Kvavéotot 
kadvyänevar xpoa méno). 15x in Homer, never with the adjective 
Babdc. Cf. E. Hec. 933-4 A&yn 6$ pMa novönendog Autotca. A nénXoc (cf. 
e.g. Il. 6.90 and Od. 18.292-3) was worn by females but also functioned 
as a cover for various items (cf. Il. 5.194, 24.795—6, and Od. 7.96-7). See 
Marinatos 1967, 6-8. 

ännyavin: in Quintus also in 7.537 Oi 6’ äp’ àpmyavin BepoAnpévot 
Evöodev Trop, 11.254 dpnyavin 6° ge Aaoóc, and 14.497-8 Oi 8’ dp’ 
àpmyavi BeBorAnpévor odt’ En’ Epetud / yeipa BaAziv é50vavto with the 
meaning of “helplessness.” Pompella 1981 makes a point differentiating 
two meanings. In 7.537 he translates with dubia fortuna. To me this 
seems unnecessary since the first part of the line is identical to 14.497. 
Gartner 2010, for example, translates all passages with Hilflosigkeit. Nev- 
er in the Iliad but once in the Odyssey. Cf. 9.295 (of Odysseus and his 
comrades in the face of Polyphemus) éunyavin 5’ £ye 0opóv. See Appel 
1994, 62-3, Lelli 2013, 776 and Tsomis 2018a, 301-2. 


nen&önvro: 3x in Q.S. Here, 4.200 51) tóte nov Tevkpoio pévoc Kai yvia 
neönoov / åOávato and 12.473—4 n&önoe yàp obAopévy Kijp / Kai Beöc. In 
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Homer frequently with gods or poipa. Cf. eg. Il 4.517 ”Ev®’ 
Anopvykeiönv Apea poipa neönos, 13.435 néónos ðè Qaida yvia, 19.94 
Kata 5° ov &tepov ye néðnos, and 22.5 “Extopa 8’ adtod ueivoi óAou| 
Loipa neönoev / TAiov mpomépowWs nvAGOV te Xkoi&ov. 


115. madAAGpevar Kpadinv: cf. Q.S. 10.376 sic 6 ké pot kpaót <Eévi> 
nóAAetoi Atop and 13.60 tást Evi oxépvotot Kéap (see n.). A powerful 
reference to Il. 22.460-1, when Andromache finds out that her husband 
Hector has been killed: "Og mapévn neyapoıo ót1£oovto pawáði ion, / 
TaALoOpEvy Kpadinv (see de Jong 2012, 181). Cf. also Il. 9.609-10 Ñ p’ E&eı 
Tapa vyvoi Kopwvioıwv, sic 6 K Aürun / Ev otrjüeoot LEVY Kai LOL Pia 
yoóvat' ópópn, 10.94—5 Kpadin õé uoi £&o / otn0£ov EKOPWOKEN, TPonEst 
© dd aida yvia, 20.169 Ev dé té oi Kpadin otévei GAKov Ňtop, and 
22.451—2 év 8’ époi abt / otíjüeot méAAEtaI Hop. An almost identical 
half-line in Mosch. 17 no2X.opévn Kpadinv. See Campbell 1991, 39-40. 


yepoi Hofjow: see 39 n. 


116. aid@: with the meaning of “genitals” only here in Quintus (cf. Il. 
2.262 Ta T HOE ywóva, TH T aióà GpouardATEL and 22.75 aidd T 
aioybvmot KÜVEG kxvapiévoto yépovtoc). However, see Scheijnen 2018, 64-5 
for a discussion on aióóg as a “characteristic of Penthesilea’s female, 
virginal nature”. See Lelli 2013, 862 for a discussion of the Chaste Ve- 
nus. See Claus 1975, Laser 1983, 34, Cairns 1993, and Llewellyn-Jones 
2003, 155-88 for the concepts of honor and shame in ancient Greek 
literature. 


óvcóppopor 9x in Quintus (of Briseis in 3.572, Oenone in 10.425, Sinon 
in 12.360, Priam in 13.227, Deiphobus in 13.356, the Trojan women in 
14.386a and 14.543, and Ajax the Lesser in 14.586). Only 4x in Homer: 
Il. 19.315 (Achilles to Patroclus’ corpse) À pé vd poi mote Kai od, 
dvodppops, qíAta0' Eraipwv, 22.428 1| wmv Erikte voáuuopoc, 0’ yò 
abtdc, 22.484—5 nóig 6° Ett vipuog abroc, / Ov TEKOUEV oD T° yÓ TE 
Svodpmopot, and 24.727 dv tékouev ob T’ yó te Svodppopot. The last 
three incidents all with regard to the dead Hector, when Andromache 
laments her dead husband. A subtle hint for the lector doctus. Just as 
Andromache calls herself $vo&unopog because she has lost her husband, 
so are the other Trojan wives called óvoóppopot because they share the 
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same fate. Coray 2009, 137 explains the word formation as a “steigernde 
Kontamination” of the adjectives Gupopos and ó6opopoc. 


G@XsyewOc: this adverb does not occur in Homer. Besides here, 3x in 
Quintus (3.557-8 AyAain dé kai dyvupévys dAeyetwdds / iuepóev LapLatps, 
4.203-4 tod 8’ dAsyewds / Gkpov åveyváupðn Aa10d noóóc, and 9.455-6a 
tiv 8° àAgyewóg / ày00uévnv üveuög «te» Kai ddpavin notıkAivn / EpvEeotv 
ev0aréEcol). 


117. tidAXovto Köumv: the verb is a hapax legomenon in Quintus. Just like 
the beating or scratching of breasts (see note below for literature), the 
tearing of hair is a common gesture of mourning in Homer: cf. e.g. Il. 
18.27 (of Achilles) piAnow è yepoi kóunv rjoxove 6atGov, 22.77 (Priam) 
"H $° 6 yépwv, todas ô’ Gp’ Ava tpiyag EAKEto yepoi / TiAAwWV EX kepañño, 
22.405—6 (Hecuba) rj 6$ vo tnp / Tie Kony, and 24.710-1 mp@ta1 tov 
y Groyds te PN koi TOTVIA unenp / t0 eo0nv. In Od. 10.566-7, Odys- 
seus’ companions tear their hair when they hear they have to meet Teir- 
esias in the underworld: ‘Qc Epayınv, voici 52 KatEKAGGON piov Trop, / 
éCopevor 6& KatabOt yóov v(Xovtó ve yaitac. In Quintus cf. 3.411 (of the 
Greek women) yaitag ék xeooXfjc npoderöuvoug óntóovtec and 14.24-5 
dedctKkto 0 yaitac / kpáatoc £k TOA10I0. 


117-8. otýðza yepoi / Bzıvönevan: besides the tearing of hair (see above), 
the beating or scratching of breasts is a common mourning gesture. In 
Quintus cf. e.g. Q.S. 3.548—9 otfj0gá T’ àpiporéprot nenAnyvioı TAAGUYOW 
/ èk 00p00 otevéysokov Ebppova ITnAsz(ova, 3.553—4 åupotépys TAAGUNOL 
/ dpuTtopévy ypoa KaAdv åúteev, 7.31—4 GAAoTE uév nov / EKXÖHEVOV nepi 
ofjua. TOAVGTOVOV, GAAOTE 8° abre / diii kápn yevovta Kövıv Kai orten 
yepoi / O&wópevov Kpatepfiot, and 14.390-1 otńðsa Avypa / Aue’ 
ovbyeoo1 Ö&öpunto. In the Iliad, in 18.29-31 Ex è Obpace / ESpapov ap’ 
Aya daippova, yepoi è não / othdea neninyovro, 18.50-1 ai ö Gua 
noa / otfj0ga nenAr|yovto, and 19.284-5 yepoi 8’ üpvoos / orhded T’ nö 
anakiv dept idE KaAG nzpócomna. Other gestures of lament are the 
scratching of the face or cheeks (e.g. Il. 2.700 àpqiópugnis GAoxos OvAdKY 
éhéreuto and 11.393 tod dé yvvaıkög uév T’ àpipíópugot siot napeıat; cf. 
also Hes. Sc. 243), smearing with ash, dirt or excrement (Il. 18.23—5, 
22.414, 24.640, Od. 24.316-7, and Q.S. 3.412) and the holding of some- 
one’s head (Il. 18.71, 24.712, and 24.724). On lament and grief in the 
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Iliad, see Grajew 1934, 14, Neumann 1965, 86-7, Vermeule 1965, 128, 
Iakovidis 1966, Alexiou 1974, 6, Sourvinou-Inwood 1983, 37, Wees 1998, 
19-41, Huber 2001, 14—5, 33, 59, 82-86, 200-2, Tsagalis 2004, esp. 
59-60, Haussker 2011, and DNP, s.v. Trauer. 


118. yodaokov: see Wathelet 1973 and 3 n. for a detailed discussion of 
the frequentative form of -(e)ox-*. This form also in Q.S. 3.547 (the slave 
girls lamenting Paris) iotápevat yoáaokov dpbooovoat ypóa KaAOv, 6.649 
Apysiot yodaokov mì wanddoıoı meodvtec, 7.256 (Deidameia to Neoptol- 
emus) GpyaAéwso yoáaokev Es aidépa uokpà Bodoa, 13.415-6 Osoi 6’ 
épixvdéa. Tpoinv / kvavéois vepésoot KadkvydpEevor yodaokov, and 14.384 
(of the Trojan war prisoners) Anıdödsg Kai TOAAG kwupópevot yo&aokov. 
Always in the context of mourning. 


aönv: see 33 n. 


Kvdomov: only 7x in Homer and all in the Iliad. Cf. e.g. 11.52-3 év € 
Kvdomov / poe Kakóv Kpoviöng and 11.538-9 £v è Kvdomov / Nike 
xakóv Aavaoiot. 39x in Quintus. Cf. e.g. 5.25-6 Ev 68 kvdomoi / épyaA£ot 
évéxewto and 6.350-1 év é Kvdomoc / otpm@at’ Ev péoootci per 
àpyaA£oto Dövono. Just as in Homer, it describes the panicked confusion 
during battle. See Trümpy 1950, 158-9. See Campbell 1981, 64 and Ser- 
afimidis 2016, 72-4 for a discussion on the word’s usage in A.R. and 
Homer. 


119. óvozuzvéov ETAncav évavtiov: similar in Quintus is 9.269, 11.188 
and 14.378 évtia Svopsvéwv, 


120. dgipatoc: see 190 n. 
óAXvpévotow: see 126 n. 


apryépevar pepaviar: cf. line 71. In Q.S. 1.404-35, Hippodameia wants 
to fight like Penthesileia (1.404 noAéuoto 8° Épog AGBev Innoödäneiov / 
Avtmayoi Oúyatpa) and help the Trojan men, but Theano (1.451-74) 
scolds her. It adds to the chaos of the battle that women want to fight 
and help their drunken husbands. See Lelli 2013, 69-2 for a discussion. 
On Penthesileia in the Posthomerica, see Sodano 1951, Schmiel 1986, 
Schubert 1996, Bouvier 2005, and Fratantuono 2016, on her generally 
see Blok 1995, Sánchez Barragán 2001 and the list in Bar 2009, 110 
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n338. In Verg. A. 11.891-5, the Latin women defend their city after Ca- 
milla has fallen: ipsae de muris summo certamine matres / (monstrat amor 
verus patriae, ut videre Camillam) / tela manu trepidae iaciunt ac robore 
duro / stipitibus ferrum sudibusque imitantur obustis / praecipites, pri- 
maeque mori pro moenibus ardent. 


121. texéeoow: Trojan children, most prominently Astyanax (13.251-8), 
will suffer greatly throughout this book. Cf. lines 13.122-3 Oiuoyn 5’ 
atardppovac £kpoaXev Uavov / vnniáyovs THV oð TH £níotato Kýðea Ovopóc, 
13.305-6 Ex Te ueAó0pov / £Xkopévag GAGYOUS pa Taideow, and 13.383— 
4 tovvek’ Gp’ oi uèv óAovto TPO t£(ygoc, OL ò’ àvà otv / TEPNÖNEVOL TAPE 
dati Kai Tjoxópot dAóyotct. See line 18 (vrm&yotg naideooıv Eoiköteg NE 
yovai&tv) with n. and introduction to lines 1-20, as well as 103-23. 


121-2. péya 06pooc avayKy / aov: uéyo 0ápooç is a common com- 
bination in Quintus (cf. Q.S. 2.275, 3.597, 8.327, 10.99, 12.60-1, 
12.232-3, 12.254, and 12.265, and also Opp. Hal. 2.558 and 2.628). Only 
once in Homer: Od. 9.381 aùtàp 06pooc événvevosv péya dainov. Similar 
are e.g. Q.S. 3.597 Zevc ó0£ uéy’ Apysíotot Kai Gtpopov Eußore 06pooc, 
10.99 opos ó£ oi u£ya 0&poog dnd Mpévac, and 12.60-1 Tpooiv yàp 
Evenvsvoev ey’ àváykn / O0ópooc. On such “psychic interventions" 
(Dodds 1951, 9), see García Romero 1986. At the beginning of the pas- 
sage, the Trojan women had no 0apcoAéov pévoc (106), but now the 
calamities of war give them péya Odpooc. Cf. Verg. A. 2.316—7 furor 
iraque mentem / praecipitat, pulchrumque mori succurrit in armis und 
2.367-8 quondam etiam victis redit in praecordia virtus / victoresque cadunt 
Danai. For the commonplace of courage induced by necessity, cf. e.g. Il. 
4.300 ook £0£Xov tic Avaykain moAEpiCol, Q.S. 2.275-6 Enei uéya káprog 
avayKn / MOAAGKL papvapévoiot Kai ovdtivdavoiow omdCet, 12.60-1 
événvevoev uéy åváykn / Odpooc, and 14.564 Mévoc 6’ évémvevoev 
avayKn. See Gärtner 2005, 231 and Campbell 1981, 22. 


122. Oiuoyn: see 103 n. 


G@tarAGppovac: in Quintus, only here and in 12.106-7 61] tót” Adnvain 
pakápov £óog aind Aimodoa / Avas mapbeviki] AtTAAGPpov návt sikvia 
(see Campbell 1981, ad loc. for a discussion on the line). Hapax legome- 
non in Homer: Il. 6.399-400 fj oi Ensıt’ fvmo’, äna 5’ AupinoAog Kiev 
avın / maid’ émi KOAn@ Exovo’ ataArAd@pova, vípuov abtoc. It describes 
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Astyanax, who later on is thrown from the walls of Troy (13.251-7). The 
use here links Astyanax’ fate with that of the other children of Troy. 
According to the LfgrE, the adjective is based on the combination àtoAà 
povéovtes (cf. Il. 18.567; see Coray 2016, 247) or the verb &titáAXo. See 
LfgrE, s.v., Appel 1995, 18-20, and Stoevesandt 2008, 129. See Bar 2009, 
150-1 and n387 for a discussion on adjectives on —ov. 


122-3. &kBadev Ünvov / vnmiázovg: a subtle foreshadowing of Astyanax’ 
death in 13.251-7. The Trojan children here are “thrown out of their 
sleep," but Astyanax will be thrown from the very walls of the city. Cf. 
line 251 Oi 6 mì Aotoóvakta BáXAov Aavaoi toy0noAot / mópyoo Go’ 
OynAoio and 256 oi noió' éBóXovto Kad’ Epkeog aineıvoio. It is here for 
the first time that the suffering of children is mentioned in the Postho- 
merica and again there is a bitter irony in the drunk tig comparing the 
seemingly departed Greek soldiers to women and children (18 vymicyxots 
naldsocıv Eoiköteg NE yovattiv), who are depicted here as the victims of 
war. See line 18 and introduction to lines 1-20, as well as 103-23. 


123. tov ob no éxiotato krjóza Ovpóc: cf. Q.S. 14.389 (of the children 
deported from Troy) Kndéov yàp anönpodı vmov Ňtop. 


vnzıäyovc: see 18 n. 


kýðza: rare in Quintus. Besides here, only in 9.479 (of Philoctetes) 
KáXJune KHSEa návta TH oi nepiðáuvato Huuov and 14.389 (of the children 
deported from Troy) xnó&ov yàp anönpodı výmov ritop. In Homer, denot- 
ing the sorrow for relatives who have passed away, as in Il. 1.445 dc viv 
Apysiotot noAborova küjós' Epfikev and 6.241 noAAfjoı SE KHdSe’ Epfnto. 
See Mawet 1979, 357-9. 


124-44: General scenes of killing 

After men (86-102) and women (103-23) have been at the center of 
attention, Quintus moves on to more general scenes of carnage before 
he describes the Greek losses (145-67). Two brutal similes dominate this 
passage. See 127-9 and 133-40 n. For the idea of an incongruous confla- 
tion of the two similes, see Avlamis 2019, 171-2. The short sentences in 
between all describe general scenes of death and wounding (124 Añor 
© dug’ aowi Anenveov, 132 OXékovto óà Tp@ec, 143 odd’ Gp’ Env 
Tpóov tig avovtatoc, and 143-4 návtov / yvaunta uéAn nenóAakco). 
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124. Añor 5° Gu’ ahoro ànénveov: cf. Q.S. 1.307-8 (during Penthe- 
sileia's attack) “AAAo1 8’ Gu’ Ahoro Pdvov Kai Kijp’ Eridevro / àpyáAsgov 
and 8.333-4 (of flies) GAAoBEv GAAaL / 6opóv Anonveiovow (see also Mac- 
iver 2012, 176). Equally ubiquitous is the killing in Tryph. 573-86. Cf. 
especially 573 @dvoc é tg üxpwog Nev and similar expressions in 
Nonnus D. 4.454 32.237 xai @dvocg G&onstog Éoke, 17.328 Giov ð’ 
&AXoc Env Qóvoc &ozetoc, 22.273 32.76 Kai qóvoc üonetog Nev, 28.159 
GAAG Kai inteco Énv qóvoc, and 39.225 Kai qóvog rv ékárepOs. See 
Miguélez-Cavero 2013, 426. 


124-5. oi 6’ éxéyvvto / nótpov ópógc ópóovrec dveipactv: this sentence 
can be understood in a triple sense. The semantic range of éxyeiv (see 
note below) as known in Quintus legitimizes two readings. The Trojans 
could either *be stretched out" in order to lament others or to be dying 
themselves. A third meaning, motivated by the noun övap, could be that 
the Trojans are being killed in their sleep: Cf. e.g. Q.S. 3.542-3 (the dead 
Achilles being compared to a sleeping person) óg p’ mì Aékrpotg / 
EKYDLLEVOG HAAG movAdDS üónv eddovtt åket. If we accept this interpreta- 
tion, Quintus (just as in e.g. lines 13.7 d6p8aApoi otpegediveov and 9-11 
óuoçş avtos / gaiveto kivupgévototv. £otKÓta- mévta 5° ónei / 
ÄNPITEPIOTPWPÄOHRL Ava ztóAtw; see notes above) plays with a mode of 
distorted perception. The Trojans do not see their doom with their own 
eyes but only in their dreams. By doing this, Quintus mingles the real 
and the unreal, facts and imagination, alertness and dreams. The motif 
of mixing recurs in lines 129-30 Avyp@ 5’ avenioysto X00pà / olivos Er’ 
Ev Kpytfipow AEAepévoc; see notes below. 


ékéyvvto: most often this verb in Quintus in the meaning of “to pour 
out” (e.g of people 1.221 vn@v é&ey&ovto, 3.13 teiyeoc éEexéovto, and of a 
river 5.15 t&v 5’ pap é&eyéovro poai norapióv GAeysewóv). As here, in the 
potential meaning “to stretch out” in a gesture of lament also in e.g. Q.S. 
3.409-10 (the Greeks lamenting Achilles) kAoióv T’ abt’ dAiaotov éni 
yapdsotot Babsiatc, / nprvésc £kyópevot ueyóXo mapa IInAsziovu 3.433—4 
(Ajax the Greater lamenting Achilles) 6té 8’ atte napa wapó0oit 
Bardoons / &xyópevog uóXa novAög 7.31-2 (Podalirius lamenting Macha- 
on) Kiyev dé mv aote uév nov / £kyóusvov nepi OTA t0A0010vov. Simi- 
lar is 3.413, 3.461, 5.491, and 10.481. The Homeric models are e.g. Achil- 
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les and the women lamenting Patroclus in Il. 19.4 and 19.284, Andro- 
mache with Hector Il. 24.723-4, and a woman throwing herself on her 
dead husband in Od. 8.526-7. Of a dead person, it appears in Quintus in 
e.g. 3.542-3 (of Achilles) óc p’ &ri AEKtpoIg / ékyópevoc uáXa TOVADG üónv 
evdovtt &óket, 6.382-3 (of Nireus) Wc tuos Nipfjog éni y80vóc &onztov 
ovdac / £&eyó0n Séuac rd Kai &yAain gpatewn, 7.113-4 (the Greeks being 
slaughtered by Eurypylus) toi 5’ iàaóóv üAXo0gv üAXog / à0póoi Ev 
Kovínoi dsdoumdtec $é6gyáovto, and 11.308-9 (the Trojans) map' 
aiytahotow dAiyKiov ékyópuévoiot / 6oópactv. With the special meaning 
“to fall out" in 1.743-4 (Achilles killing Thersites; on Thersites in the 
Posthomerica see Schubert 1996, in the Iliad see Postlethwaite 1988 and 
Thalmann 1988) oi 5’ Ga advtec / &exvOnoav oddvtec ¿mì y06va. and 
9.190 (Deiphobus killing Amides) Eykata 5’ é€eybOnoav. 


125. nötuov Onc ópóovrec óvzipacw: sleeping Trojans are mentioned 
during the banquet in lines 13.11-12 ó6o£ 8’ «üp'» dyAdc / üupexev, 21 
Ete yàp Önvoç £pukev ava ntóńv &AXo0gv GAXov, 27 GAN’ oi u£v Aey£goot 
navootatov Onvov iavov, and later on in 109 oi pév dveypopevat Aeyéov 
üno. In Quintus, the noun óvap only here and in 12.108-10 (Athena 
visits Deiphobus in his dream) dpnigidov 6’ dp’ Ensıoð / čom nip 
KEpoAfig Ev oveipa<t>t Kai uv Avayaı / tedEa1 6o0ptov innov. The noun 
óveipoc in 12.119 (Epeüs relating his dream to his fellow Greeks) 61) töte 
Oziov Öveipov Ev Apysiotow ‘Enstoc, / Ós idev, OS tfjkovosv, EEASOLLEVOLOLV 
Esınev and in 14.273-4 (Hecuba dreaming of Achilles’ grave) v 5é oi 
top / uvjioat’ oiCupoio Kai GXywoevtoc Öveipov, as well as personified in 
1.125, 1.129, and 1.134 (see Bar 2009, 383-4, 386-7, and 396). Cf. Tryph. 
540-1 sioétt Koitov Eyovtas / yaAKeiov 0avátoio kakoic ExdAvyav óvsípotg 
and Apollod. Epit. 5.21 ywphoavtes 6é ps0’ ónAov eig Th nóv, sic TAC 
oikíag ETEPXÖHEVOL Kommuevovg Avrpovv. On dreams in Homer and 
Quintus, see Kessels 1978 and Guez 1999. 


125-6. Avypai / Kijpes: Quintus calls Aisa (1.390), Ares (3.71), Enyo 
(8.425), Keres (1.171 and 13.125), Oneiros (1.129), and Prometheus 
5.342 Avypöc. See 110 n. 

The Kfipss, daughters of Nyx (cf. Hes. Th. 211-22), when in Homer 
in the singular often synonymous with death, in the plural denoting 
various ways to die or being allotted to the mortals when they are born 
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(cf. Il. 9.410-1 uńtnp yap TE ué qnot Ved Oétic apyvpomela / SyGadiac 
Kfipag Yep£nev Havaroıo téAoode and 23.78-9 AAN uè piv Kp / 
åuọoéyave otvysph, fj nep Aye yıyvöuevöv nep; similar to the Moirai, see 
440 n. and 494 n.). However, the gods decide over the Keres in e.g. 
18.115-6 and 22.202-4. The only personification in the Iliad appears in 
18.535-8, where she fights along with Eris and Kydoimos wearing a 
bloodstained robe. 

In Quintus, the Kfjpsg come in various forms. Gärtner 2007, 227: 
“An der Ker und den Keren hat Quintus [...] am stärksten seine eigenen 
Vorstellungen zum Ausdruck gebracht” and Malten 1924, 891: “Galva- 
nisiert werden die Kferen] noch einmal im Gedichte des Quintus von 
Smyrna, der an diesem Wort einen Narren gefressen hat." They appear 
most often synonymous with death, too: cf. 1.307-8 Añor © Aue’ 
63.0161 Qóvov Kai Kfjp’ Eridevro / àpyaA&ov, 6.570 Kal vd kev adtod Kpa 
Koi tbotatov Nuap åvétàn, 6.605 te0£ouev Aavaoioi póvov Kai kfjp' 
àíónAov, 7.126—7 Kal nep mooi Kaprakioıcı / kfjpag åàsvóuevot otoyspüg 
Kai åvnàéa nötuov, 7.272 o00£ yàp o062 natr|p TEOG čkovye kfjp' àíórAov, 
10.226-7 N oov, óc ooi Eywye qóvov Kai kfjp' GiSnrov / 6600, nsi vó 
pot Avra aisat icopapíGetv, 14.559-60 ob no yáp oi 0opóv ENdETo knpi 
dapcooat / Kobpn éptysovzm010 Atoc páa nep kor£ovoa, and 14.611 "AAAot 
© ünv Kfipa kakv Adyov. When personified, they can be compared to 
other warriors: cf. 1.335-6 (of Penthesileia) 'H pa kai Apyesioıcı péya 
ppov&ovo’ évdpovos, / Knpi Pinv sikvia and 10.101 (of Eurymenes) 
Aduvato 5’ GÀXo0gv GAXov GvNAét Knpi Eoıkog, indicate someone's death: 
cf. 3.44 Hon yap oi Kpss àpe(Awuot Gugenot@vto, 3.615 Kfjpég T éyydc 
Eacı TELOG 0avátoto Mépovoat, 6.427 GAAG coi Ayxı Mapiotatat odAOLEVH 
Kip, 8.11-2 Kfipec ôè para oxysóóv otvo / TOAAOV KayyoAáookov 
éthou untöovrı, 10.329-31 1] yàp £ugAAov / Keivov &nogOuiévoio Kai 
abt Kipec émeo8a1 / éoovpévmc, and 14.563—4 nepi yap kakà pvpia 
Kfjpec / &vdpi nepıothoavro or kill someone: cf. 1.193, 1.310-1, 1.591, 
2.13-4, 2.266, 3.636, 5.611, 6.499, 8.152, 9.190, 10.418, 11.39-40, and 
11.105-7. As here, they can also show emotions or move: cf. 5.34 dpgi d& 
Kfipes E9vvov apetiyou, 8.11-2 Kfipsc 62 páa oyeðòv &otrviat / TOAAOV 
KAYYAAGOKOV tóc [LNTLOOVTL, 8.324 keyápovto ðè Kfjpsc, 9.145-6 agi 
dé Kipec yndeov, 11.11-2 dug’ adroicı 62 Kipec åvaðéa Ovpióv Exovoat / 
apyaréws paivovto, 11.151—2 Kexäpovro è Kfipsc Epenvoi / napvanevov, 
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and 12.548 koi Kíjpeg dpsidtyor dtooovot / mévty àvà ntoAisdpov. See 
Briigger et al. 2003, 93 for further literature and Gartner 2007, 227-35, 
Gärtner 2014, and Tsomis 2018, 68-70 for extensive discussion. For Aisa 
see 280 n., for the Moirai see 440 n. 


126. óiGopóc: see 91 n. 


Kijpes ... &neyrj0eov: the verb does not occur in Homer. 4x in Quintus. 
Deities rejoice frequently about the slain in Quintus. Cf. e.g. 2.460 "Epic 
o Eneyndsev poo, 2.486 pérac 6° émetépmet’ 'OAe0poc, 2.493-4 oï uev 
Bvpov čteprov areipeı Mnàciov, / oi 8’ Gpa Ti&ovoto Kat 'Hoüc viet Sto, 
8.191 Epıg 5° énetépmeto 0vuð, 8. 11-2 Kfjpec ... / MOAAOV KayxaAaaoKov, 
8.324 (= 11.151) Kexapovto de Kfjpec, 8.425 wyp ô’ émetépmet’ "Evo, 
9.145-6 Kfjpsg / ynOeov, 9.324 "Epig à' énetépmeto yapım, 11.152 
£y£Aaoos © “Apne, 11.161-2 "Epi; 8’ áp' iaiveto Hvu® / 6AMAvu&vov, 12.437 
"EyéAaoos 6’ ’Evuw, and 12.439 Adnvain 5’ eneyrjüsev. In 12.148—9 of the 
Greeks: 10A06 ô’ éneyńðes aò / Apysiwv. Also in Opp. H. 1.570-1 yáuo 
5° émym0"noavteg / N uiv àXóg má siot ner’ Oca, 5.633 TO © 
£niyn0rncavteg Emionebdovoı novo, and Nonn. D. 40.311 kai nöAw 
à0prjoag éngyrjüsev. See Campbell 1981, 54 for further discussion. For 
Aisa see 280 n., for the Moirai see 440 n. On the relationship between 
humans and personifications of fate, see Gartner 2007, 236-8. 


127-9. Oi 9' óc T àQvztoio obec Kata Spat’ ávakrog / sikazivny 
ÀAaoict Aneipırov é£vróvovrog / puopíot éKtEivovto: in this simile, pigs 
are being slaughtered at the banquet of a rich man. It closely resembles 
Od. 11.412-15 nepi 8° GXXot Eroipor / voXAeuéoc KTEIVOVTO, oógG GG 
apyiddovtec, / ot pa T’ Ev àqvgio0 Avdpdc uéya óvvapévoto / Tj yáuo Ä 
£pávo ij sitamivy te8aAvin. Here the dead Agamemnon tells Odysseus 
how Clytemnestra (Agamemnon's wife) and Aegisthus (her new lover) 
killed Agamemnon, his comrades, and Cassandra. Thus, the use of the 
simile in Quintus can be understood as an intertextual connection to 
Cassandra, who has warned the Trojans in Q.S. 12.539-50. See Avlamis 
2019, 175 for a list of intertextual parallels. 

Tine Scheijnen points to the inversion of roles in Homer and Quin- 
tus: in the Odyssey, it is the Greek Agamemnon who laments his unhero- 
ic death at home and unawares. In the Posthomerica, it is the Trojans 
who die at home and without honor (see Scheijnen 2018, 279). In the 
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Posthomerica, the simile is a bitter intratextual connection to the banquet 
of the opening lines 13.1-20 (1 &ööpneov, 4 datvopévav, dati Kai otvo, 
and 6 nivev). It is ironic that the Trojans themselves now become the 
victims of a feast, or to be more precisely, of their own feast. The blend- 
ing of simile and reality finds its vivid, yet gory illustration in lines 
129-30, where dirty blood (in itself a mixture) and wine are mixed in a 
cup: Avyp@ 8’ avepioyeto X00po / oivoc £r £v kpntíjpot Aedkeuuevoc. Cf. 
Vian 1969, 133 n6: “Le festin offert par l'áva& au peuple est un anachro- 
nisme inspiré par les coutumes de l'époque impériale." Later on in line 
13.148-9, the connection of banquet and slaughter becomes virulent 
again, when the Trojans kill the Greeks with the very skewers they have 
used during the feast, which in addition still have remains of meat on 
them: oi 8’ ófzAoioi mexappévor Exrveieckov / oig čti rov Kai onAGyyva 
ovdv nepi 0gppà AéAeurto. 

In Q.S. 14.33-7, the Trojan women who are forced to leave Troy are 
compared to distressed piglets, introducing a *network of animal image- 
ry" (Carvounis 2019, 35) consisting of 14.258-62 (comparing Polyxena to 
a calf), 14.282-8 (comparing Hecuba to a suckling dog), and 14.316-9 
(comparing the slaughtered Polyxena to a wounded boar or bear). See 
Carvounis 2019, 35-6. 


127. Öç ... obec: cf. the killing of Agamemnon in Od. 11.413 oves öç. 


àQvztoto ... Gvakroc: the adjective 5x in Quintus. 2x as an epithet to 
Laomedon: 1.183 Aaopédovtoc ébg yóvog devetwio and 1.788 éc uéya 
ofjua Bar&odaı dpvetod  Aaou£óovtoc, 2x as an epithet to Agamemnon: 
1.828 (= 9.486) £v xXwíng Ayapéuvovocg dovetoio (cf. Il. 20.219-20 
Aüpóavoc ad téke®’ vidv 'Epu0óviov Bao tja, / óc Sn àoveiótatog yéveto 
Ovqtóv àvOpónov). Cf. Od. 11.414—5 ot pa T’ Ev Govetod àvópóc uéya 
óvvagévoto / Tj yáuo Tj £pávo i sitanivy TedaAvin. See Bär 2009, 479. We 
can link the wealthy king feeding pigs to his guests here with the shep- 
herd in line 140. On the one side, we have a powerful figure in control 
over the slaughter, on the other side we encounter a helpless person 
unable to prevent the killing of his own stock. See Avlamis 2019, 172 for 
a *moral or theological reading" of the similes with regard to book 14. 


obec: pigs in Quintus, as here, mostly in similes. Exceptions are 5.19-20 
oúsç 0' üpa Toiot n£Aovto / Ößpuoı, 6.220-1 “Egsing ô’ &tétukto Bin ovóg 
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ükapórtow / åọpióov yevbsoot, and 10.183-4 tHv 8 Gyyt Abkoı Eoav 
ößpınöhvnor / Kai OvEG Apyıöödovreg $voOzvésg te Aovrsg, where they 
appear on various weapons, as well as 3.682 cv 6’ ótág Te ovac T’ EBaAOV 
Bpidovrag &Xoiwpfi, where they are being sacrificed. 


Kata, 6@pat’: cf. Q.S. 6.180-1 Ns 8’ abtoc Kata Smpat’ AreEavdpo1o 
Saippwv / daivvto TnAeoiöng pet’ d<ya>KAeit@v paoudov. In lines 
13.141-2: ç Aavaoi IIpi&poto Kata ntóMv ov En A% / Kreivov 
éngcoópevot nuuärv Ava Sniotiita, the Greeks kill the Trojans Kata 
ntörw. Again a connection between banquet and slaughter (see 127-9 
above). Cf. also Agamemnon’s killing in an equally domestic setting in 
Od. 11.420: £v ueyóápo. 


128. sidanivny XAaoicw ànsipirov évróvovroc: cf. Od. 3.32-3 (when Te- 
lemachus arrives at Nestor's palace) Gpgi 5’ évoipot / Sait’ évrovópevot 
Kpéa T’ ómtov Aa T’ Eneipov. The noun sidanivyn 10x in Quintus, only 
5x in Homer. Importantly during Agamemnon's murder in Od. 11.415 
(eanivn). In Q.S. 12.549—50, Cassandra foresees the slaughter during 
the feast with the words én’ eikonivn 6^ üAeyewf| / 6aívuo0" otata Sopra 
KaKÖ zepopuypéva A00po and in 14.105, the Greeks themselves celebrate 
their victory while feasting: Toà 5’ év eitanivn Huumösı Kvdaiveokov. In 
Triphiodous, it is used in the description of the banquet in line 448 
£iAanívr 6° Eniönuog Env Kai àpiyavog oppi. 


ünzzípwov: a Homeric hapax legomenon: Od. 10.194—5 (of Circe's island) 
£ióov yàp okomu]v ås namahóeocav dvedO@v / vfjoov, tijv n&pı nóvtog 
aneipırog Eotepävoraı (see Heubeck/Hoekstra 1989, 195). Cf. Q.S. 
1.678-9 (of Zeus’ thunderbolt) ó 5’ &kapatys ind xeipög / Ecovraı ij ¿mì 
növrov Gmeipitov and 4.78 (the Greeks being compared to the sea) Kivvro 
©’ ote növrog Aneiprrog IKapioıo. Common in Quintus (22x) with a wide 
variety of nouns: abön (1.497), mövrog (e.g. 1.679 and 4.78), vékvg (3.386), 
ön (3.676), yoia (4.151 and 14.129), Kovic (4.557), ayn (6.350), npóv 
(8.167), &pyov (10.104), otöna (10.145), yopuróg (10.188), and Ktos 
(13.305). See Appel 1994, 17-8. 


129. pvpíor éxteivovto: cf. Agamemnon's slaughter in Od. 11.413-6 
KTE{VOVTO .../ ... |... |... ToAEOv ... àvópGv, where many men also have to 


die. 
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129-30. Avyp® 5’ Avsnioysto AX60po / oivog Er’ èv kpmrfüpot 
dekempévoc: this short sentence is paradigmatic of the collision of simile 
and banquet, of slaughter and celebration, of death and joy. The mixing 
(avepioysto) of A00pov and oivoc (notice the enjambement) happens in a 
Kpntnp (< Kepävvon), a “mixing vessel, esp. bowl, in which wine was 
mixed with water" (LSJ, s.v.). Here, the water is replaced with blood. 
Instead of using the more neutral word aïua, Quintus engages the lexem 
Aó0pov, whose stem is *lü- as in Adpa “dirt,” cf. lat. pol-luo; LfgrE, s.v. 
translates Verunreinigung; Autenrieth/Kaegi, s.v. translate with 
schmutziges Blut. So here, too, we have a word denoting a kind of mix- 
ture. Similarly, the depiction of the battle between the Centaurs and 
Heracles on Eurypylus’ shield Q.S. 6.281-2 oivo 8’ aipa péptKto, 
svvnAoinvro ôè nävra / eldata Kai kpmtfjpeo £0Sgotoí te tpánečor (on 
Heracles in the Posthomerica see Bar 2018, 100-17), Od. 11.420 (= 22.309 
and 24.185) óóneóov 5’ Grav aipati Hbev, and Od. 22.21 oitóc te xpéa T’ 
òntà popúvsto. Cf. also Philostratus the Elder's description of Agamem- 
non's and Cassandra's murder in Philostr. Im. 2.10.1 kai tÒ dvanig TH 
otvà alua and 2.10.2 Kai küAikec 68 £k yeipóv níürtouct TANpestc ai noriai 
A00pov. 


AvypO: see 110 n. 


avepioyeto: hapax legomenon in Quintus. Cf. Od. 10.235-6 (of Circe) 
àvépioye 6 oito / pápuaka vyp’, tva Tayyv Xa00(ato TaTpidoc ains. 


ÀAvypó ... x00po: the noun 21x in Quintus. Cf. e.g. 3.395 àpyaAéo Evi 
À60po, 7.146—7 X60po / AevyaAéo, 8.287 dArywoevtt X60po, 11.319 and 
12.550 kakó nepopvyn£va Av0po. 5x in Homer, always in the dative and 
always with the verb noAdooew: Il. 6.268 ainarı Kai A00po nenaAoypévov 
edyetaao0at, 11.169 and 20.503 aïuatı Kai A60po 5é naAGcosto xEipag 
gdntovc. More interesting is Od. 22.402 and 23.48 oinarı Kai X00po 
nenaAoyuévov wo te Aéovta. In the first instance, Eurycleia finds the 
bloodstained Odysseus, in the second instance, she reports the massacre 
to Penelope. Thus, both times we encounter an intertextual hint to the 
confusion of banquet and slaughter in the Odyssey. 


130. AeAewuupévog: cf. Q.S. 1.81-2 óAyog / aivóv ind PAepäpoıoı 
AeAewuiptévov, 7.341 àpuipi 6€ oi Kai Gkovta AgAeuipévov Ei xov iono, Il. 
24.686—7 ozio 0€ Ke Cwod Kai Tpig tóoa olev Goa / naide toi petónioðe 
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AEheppévor, Od. 9.448 od tt näpog ye AEAEtpévos Epyeat oidv, Opp. H. 
1.324, 3.31, Opp. C. 1.190, and Nonn. D. 11.348. 


131. Gvev8e óvo: the preposition ávev0s appears only 3x in Quintus 
(here, 7.42-3 oda 5’ ävevde / nüp dAodv katéðays Kai óotéa 5éEaTO yaia 
and 10.154-5 ù TÓT’ Gp’ k noA&uoro pvyòv Avkinv åọikavev / otoc 
dvev<0’> étápov). 24x in Homer. E.g. in the formula öç ost ävevdev òv 
uéya keta NS’ éAsaiper (cf. Il. 2.27, 2.64, and 24.174) 


otovéevta cíónpov: cf. Q.S. 12.573-5 toi dé oi aiya yepOv and vóogt 
poXóvisg / nÜüp ÓXoóv TE oíónpov aKNdéEG £vróvovto / dSaita AvypPTV. 
Whereas the Trojans have thrown away their swords (oiönpov) before the 
feast, the Greeks remain ready for battle. For the adjective see 463 n. 


132. ávaAkic: 12x in Quintus, 20x in Homer. LfrgE, s.v.: “ohne Willen, 
Fahigkeit oder Móglichkeit, sich zu wehren wehrlos; ohne Willen oder 
Fähigkeit zu kämpfen unkriegerisch; ungeeignet oder untüchtig im 
Kampf.” The adjective in Quintus with Thersites' OVu6ög (1.746-7 aiya ô’ 
üvolkig And peAÉov ObyE Oopóg / àvépog odTISavoi0), Pulydamas (2.68 
IIovAvóóga, od pév £ooi qQuyontóAsuog Kai &vaAKic), Odysseus (5.240-1 
Ovtidavov 66 p’ Éprjo0a Kai àpyoAéov Kai ávaAktw / £upevau), Eurypylus 
to the Greeks (7.513 A ógU.oi kai AvaAkıv Evi opgoi Huuöv Éyovtec), and 
Philoctetes to Aeneas (11.491-3 Aiveia, ob y’ EoAnag Evi opsgoi ofo 
üpiotog / Éupevat EK TVPyolo movgOuevoc, Evda yovaikes / Ovopevéot 
näpvavraı àváAki6sc). Cf. e.g. Il. 5.349 (Diomedes shouting at Aphrodite) 
Toby äs ött yovaikac àvóAxióng "1eponsósig and A.R. 3.562-3 (Idas 
yelling at his comrades) und’ byw noAgunıa Epya wédorto, / mapdevikäg 
dé Altijow AvaAKıdag naEpomevetv. See Tsomis 2018a, 294. 


'OXékovro 08 Tp@ec: cf. the famous lines in Il. 1.9-10 6 yap Baouji 
xormsic / voDoov àvà otpatóv OPoE kakv, ÖAEKOVTO 68 Aaoí. Just as the 
Greeks died due to Apollo’s arrows, so the Trojans suffer now under the 
Greek weapons. On the Trojans, see 19 n. 


133-42. og © nò Odeo uja Saifetar NE Abkorcı, / Kaóporoc 
£covpévoio ÖVCAEOG NATL uiécoo / TOWEVOG OD zapzóvroc, OTE ckiepo 
Evi yópo / iXaó0v dorcy ónóc cvvapnpóra zóvca / Pipvwoi<v>, 
Ksivolo yA@yoc mori ða @épovtoc, / * * * / vnöba mAncópzsvot 
nohvyavdéa, mvt’ àmióvrec / aipa pédav nívovow, nav ð ÓAÉKovct 
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pévovtes / næv, kaki © Apa daita Avyp@ Tzóyovot vonfit- / c Aavaoi 
Ipıiänoıo Kara mt6Aw GAdov En’ GAM / KTEivov ExeoodpEVOL TOUATHV 
ava notita: in the second simile of this passage, jackals or wolves 
attack a herd of densely packed sheep while the shepherd is absent, 
bringing milk back home. The simile seems fitting since the Trojans are 
confined within their city (136 ovvapnpóta) and thus easy prey for the 
Greeks. The shepherd's absence (135 nowiévog où mapedvtoc) represents 
the lack of defenses the Trojans managed to maintain while the banquet 
took place. The simile ends on a bitter, yet again fitting note. The attack- 
ing animals prepare a horrible meal for the shepherd (140 kaki 8’ dpa 
daita Avyp@ tebyovor voui). By contrast, the wild animals have a feast 
themselves by drinking blood (139 aipa nivovew; cf. the mixing of wine 
and blood in line 130). Thus, Quintus again conflates simile and the 
killing throughout the city. Both the shepherd and the Trojans are being 
served a regrettable feast for letting their sheep, or their city, respective- 
ly, without guard. 

Intratextually, this simile resembles Q.S. 1.524-8 (Ajax the Greater 
and Achilles attacking the Trojans like lions a flock without a shepherd): 
wc 6° öte níova uja Booduntipe Agovte / Edpdvt’ Ev EvAöxoloı QiAwV 
dndévev0e vouńov / navovöin Kteivwow, Gypic pédrav alua movtes / 
OTAAYYVOV EUTANOMVTAL Ev TOADYAVSEG vnõúv: / Gc ot y GLOW óAzocav 
ånsipéoiov orparov avöpiv and 13.72-5 (the Greeks exiting the horse; 
see notes above): nepınawäooovzes / otaðu® éemiBpiowot Kat’ oüpsa 
nakpü Kai BAnv, / Evdovtos Loyepod onpóvtopoc, Aa 5° Ex’ GAAoIC / 
dépvavd’ Épkeog Evrög Ind Kvéoac, Aupi 6& nävın. Intertextually relevant 
is Il. 10.485-8, where Odysseus and Diomedes attack the Thracians: &g 
dé AEWV uoic GonLavtotow £ngA06v, / aiyeow ij ieoor kakà PPOVEWV 
évopovon, / ç uèv Onpnikas dvdpac £móysto Tvdéoc vidc, / Sopa 
dumdeK’ Emepvev. Both the Doloneia (Il. 10) and the sack of the city hap- 
pen at night. Cf. also Il. 11.172-4 oi 5’ čti kàu uéocov mEdiov poßéovto 
Boss wc, / dc te Aéov EMOBNOE LOA@V Ev vuktóg ELOAYA / nácac and Il. 
15.323-6 (here the Greeks are attacked by the Trojans) oi 6° ös T’ nj 
Bodv ày£Anv Tj n0 psy’ oiov / Ope 60€ KAOVEMoL useAaivng vuktóg 
àpoAyG, / EABOvt’ EEanivns onudvtopos ov napeövrog, / s EPößndev 
Ayatoi &váAKI0EG. 
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What Quintus adds to the scene is a pastoral setting. The sheep (133 
ufjka) evade the heat of the noon (134 kapatos éoovpévoto. ðvoaćoç 
uati iiécoo) and seek shade (135 oxiepó Evi yop), while the shepherd 
(135 nowiévoc, 140 voufl) is absent because he has to bring milk (137 
y^&yoc) back home. All these images are abundant in bucolic literature, 
such as Virgil's Eclogues. For the image of shade cf. e.g. Verg. E. 1.4—5 tu, 
Tityre, lentus in umbra. / formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas, 1.51-2 
fortunate senex, hic inter flumina nota / et fontis sacros frigus captabis 
opacum, 2.3-4 tantum inter densas, umbrosa cacumina, fagos / adsidue 
veniebat, 2.8 nunc etiam pecudes umbras et frigora captant, 5.4—6 tibi me est 
aecum parere, Menalca / sive sub incertus Zephyris motantibus umbras / sive 
antro potius succedimus. For the image of the burning sun cf. e.g. 2.10-1 
Thestylis et rapido fessis messoribus aestu / alia serpullumque herbas con- 
tundit olentis, 2.13 sole sub ardenti resonant arbusta cicadis, and Verg. G. 
4.425—7 iam rapidus torrens sitientis Sirius Indos / ardebat caelo et medium 
sol igneus orbem / hauserat. See Coleman 1977, 72-3: “Countrymen natu- 
rally seek umbriferas rupes et arbores patulas in the midday heat (Var. R. 
2.2.11, cf. Hor. C. 3.29.21-2); but the image is especially associated with 
pastoral otium and music-making." For the image of milk brought home 
cf. Verg. E. 3.6 et sucus pecori et lac subducitur agnis and 4.21—2 ipsae lacte 
domum. referent distenta capellae / ubera, nec magnos metuent armenta 
leones. A wolf attacks sheep in Verg. E. 8.52 nunc et ovis ultro fugiat lupus. 
It adds brutality to the scene that the wild animals (the Greeks) invade a 
peaceful and serene scenery full of pastoral elements. 

As Frankel 1921, 75 noted, the majority of pastoral similes in Homer 
show shepherds as the guardians of their flock (cf. e.g. Il. 2.474—7 Tovs 
6, oc T aida naté aiydv ainóAot üvópsc / peia diaKpivmow, Enei KE 
VOUd piyéoo, / Ws toc Tiysuövsg StiEKdoLEOV Evda Kai Evda / Dopivnvd’ 
ievon). In this simile, however, the shepherd fails in taking care of his 
sheep, just as the Trojan warriors do in guarding their city. On pastoral 
elements in Homer, see Croft 1973, Himmelmann 1980, 37-51, Gutz- 
willer 1991, 24-35, Griffin 1992, and Bernsdorff 2001, 50-66. 


133. 06201 pra Saifetar Hé ADKotot: jackals appears 8x in Quintus. Cf. 
especially Q.S. 7.504—5 (of the Greeks) GAX’ &uevov OdEoow Eoikötsg NE 
AóKotcu / urjkov Antotiipow avadéow. In 12.518 (£v è AdKOL Kai OHEc 
avatdésc), howling jackals appear as a bad omen. 4x in Homer: Il. 
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11.474, 11.479, 11.481 (in a simile in which Odysseus, surrounded by 
Trojans, is compared to a deer attacked by jackals), and 13.102-3 ai te 
Kad’ bANV / 660v Tapdsariwv TE ADK@V T’ Tia TéAOVTAL. In Quintus, mostly 
in similes. In 5.18 and 10.181 on shields or weapons. See Spinoula 2000, 
79-82 for the evolution of jackals from unsuccessful predators in earlier 
books in the Posthomerica toward their last occurrence in book 13, where 
they eventually turn into successful hunters. 


Abkoıcn: see 45 n. 


134. kabdpatos £covpévoto Svucaéoc: the noun only here in Quintus. A 
Homeric hapax legomenon too (same position, same case, same epithet; 
see Appel 1994, 67-8): Il. 5.864—5 (of Ares) Oin 5’ &x veo£ov Epeßevvn 
paiveran dip / Kabuarog £6 åvéuoio Svoaéoc ópvopévoio. Twice in Hesiod 
(Th. 700 kaüpa è Osonéoiov káteyev Xóog and 844 kaüpa 6° br 
GUPoTepwv káteyev ioeidéa TOVTOV). 


dveaéoc: in Quintus only here and in 13.482 dvoaéocg ApKxtovpov. In 
Homer only with üvsuog (Il. 5.865 and Od. 13.99) and Z&pupog (Il. 
23.200, Od. 5.295, and 12.289). 


Hatt n&cce: cf. Q.S. 11.377-8 (in a simile comparing the attacking 
Greeks to a cloud) ç v&pog rjepóev tó Hd mov mepi xeinarı nécoo / 
aidépoc && órátoio paKpov óiétewe Kpovíov. Cf. also Il. 12.278—9 wc te 
vipáosg Xıövog nintwon 0apeui / Hatt Xeınepio. 


135. zowiévog ob rapeövroc: cf. Il. 10.485-6 òs 6& Aéov udov 
åonpávtoov énrgA0óv, / otygzow ij ótecot, kakà opovéov £vopotor| and 
15.325 &A0óvv' E&anivng onudvtopos od mapedvtoc. Compared to Homer 
(68x), the noun zouujv is surprisingly rare in Quintus. Only here and in 
13.156-7 Oi 5’ äte Ofipec / obTAuevor otaðuois Evı Toluevog &ypaXoto. 


ckiepó Evi yOpa: cf. Q.S. 7.138 Odpvotot 5’ 0nó oKıepoioı, 7.469 Boon 
évi oxiepíj, II. 11.480 Ev vEnsi oxp, and A.R. 4.1715 GAoet Evi okiepó. 


136. iXaóóv GAAHAOLOW uðs cvvapnpóra nävra: almost identical is 
Q.S. 14.529 (of the storm destroying the Greek fleet) paiveo#’ GAA oow 
önög cvovapnpóca mévta and A.R. 1.496-8 (Orpheus' song) "Hetdev 8’, ws 
yaia Kai obpavóg rjó£ OdAaooa / TO npiv Ex’ GAANAOLOL mÑ ovvapnpóta 
noppfi / veikeog && 60010 d1éKpWEv AuYig ExaoTa. 
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iñaðòv: hapax legomenon in Homer, Hesiod, and A.R. Related to n 
(LSJ, s.v. 1: “band, troop of men") Cf. Il. 2.91-3 Oc Tüv &0vea noAXà veðv 
aro Kai KAtoi&ov / Niövog nponápoðe Badeing Eotıyöwvro / iAadov sic 
ayoprjv, Hes. Op. 287-8 tiv uév tot Kaköınra kai iAaddv / Eotıv £Aéo001 
pryidins, and A.R. 4.238-40 o06£ ke gains / tócoov vnítrv otóAov Euuevaı, 
GAN’ oiovàv / iadov ğonstov £0voc ExiBpopéew ngAGysoow. On ihaddv 
(12x in Quintus: 1.175, 2.373, 3.360, 3.660, 7.113, 7.139, and 9.168) and 
iAndov (3x in Quintus: 1.7, 2.397, and 6.643) see Bar 2009, 157, Ferreccio 
2014, 202, and Tsomis 2018a, 115. 


137. yAäyog moti 5Hua Mépovtoc: the noun yAóyoc (an alternative form 
of yaa) appears 2x in Homer. Cf. Il. 2.471 16.643 wpy Ev eiapıvfj, ÖTE te 
y^&yoc üyysa Sevet (see Richter 1968, 62-4). 6x in Quintus. Cf. especially 
6.345 (in a simile during a scene of general battle) nArdsı 8° abre 
KbmEhra BoGv yAdyos 168 Kai oiðv. 


The first scholar to place a lacuna after line 137 was Cornelius de Pauw 
(Pauw/Dausque 1734). He also conjectured that one single line is miss- 
ing, introducing a new grammatical subject. Vian 1969, Pompella 2002, 
and all following editions (e.g. Gartner 2010, Hopkinson 2018) follow 
this conjecture. See Vian 1954, 242-3, Vian 1959a, 118, and 
Baumbach/Bär 2007a, 17-8 


138. vnó$a z296ópzvoi moAvyavdéa: cf. Q.S. 1.526-7 (in a simile during 
Achilles’ attack on Penthesileia’s troops) &ypig u&av alpa mióvteg / 
onAáyyvov éuTAowvtat Ev moAvyavdéa vnóóv, Od. 9.296 (of Polyphe- 
mus) aùtàp énei KOókAowy peyáAnv &unAroao výðvv, and Opp. H. 5.331- 
2 (of a whale) Erepoı nodvyavdéa vnóov / Kai Kepadty ànéAcOpov 
öpanevon ůyácoavto. The noun occurs 4x in Homer (Il. 13.290, 20.486, 
24.496, and Od. 9.296), 16x in Quintus. 


m)noópevor the verb zíumAnpi occurs only 2x in Quintus. Here and 
2.196 (of an approaching storm) Aiya ô’ Gp’ £xArjo0 neótov näv. 


noAXvyavó£a: the adjective noAvyavór|o does not appear in Homer. 8x in 
Quintus, twice describing the Trojan horse: 12.264 noXvyavó&oc Evöodev 
innov and 12.307 6001 katéBnoav Eow noAvyavó£og innov. Cf. also Tryph. 
412-3 pnyvbo0w n£Aékgoot óépag noAuyavó&og innov / fj Tupi kai£o00, 
and 535 noAvyavó£og £vóo01 oiBAov. Frequent in late Greek epic poetry: 
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cf. e.g. Nic. Ther. 951, Theoc. 13.46, Nonn. D. 2.441, 11.162, 15.19, 
16.257, 18.284, 26.305, 34.252, and 41.69. See Bar 2007, 57-8. The adjec- 
tive also reminds the reader of the drunken tic in lines 13.12-3 åkpńto 
yàp anaAdbvovron ormnai / Kai vóog ai Gv, ónór' £c opéva Yavdov tkntat 


138-9. nóvv' ém6vtes / aipa pédrav mivovaw: cf. Il. 22.70 (Priam) ot K’ 
&uöv alpa mıövteg (also Il. 11.812-3 and 16.528-9) and Tryph. 609 aipa 
uéAav nivovtes åueiuyov £Akov Eöwönv. Just as the Trojans drank wine 
during the feast (5-6 ‘QSe õé ti yeípgoot Aapov EunAewv üAeiov / nivev 
&xnó&otoc), so are the Greeks (wolves) drinking blood now. The combi- 
nation aipa uéħav in Quintus also in 1.237, 1.241, 1.526, 1.595, 2.545, 
3.70, 6.461, 13.173, 13.246, and 13.380. In Homer in Il. 4.149, 7.262, 
10.298, 10.469, 11.813, 13.655, 18.583, 20.470, 21.119, 23.806, Od. 3.455, 
and A.R. 4.473. See 86 n. for the concept of *dark blood." 


139. óA£Kovor see 132 n. 


140. kaxijv 5’ &pa oontra: the animals’ carcasses. An intratextual refer- 
ence to Q.S. 12.574-5 àknó£eg évtbvovto / daita Avypr|v and Q.S. 13.4 
Tape daitt koi oivo, all relating to the Trojans’ feast. It is now the Greeks 
(wolves) who partake in a banquet, cf. line 139 aipa u&Aov nivovow. 


Avypa: see 110 n. 


voi: at the end of a line in Q.S. 1.176, 1.525, 2.474, 6.175, 7.486, 7.492, 
8.371, and 12.581. See Ferreccio 2014, 249 for further parallels. 


141. Aavaoi: for the Greeks see 15 n. 


IIpióápoto Kara ntóńv: Priam is the only Trojan who is named in the 
first tableau (cf. line 80 £g Ilpiápow nöAna and 160 dpi 6ópoug 
IIpi&poto). The pigs in the simile in line 13.127 are slaughtered koxà 
Spat’ &vaKtoc, and so are the Trojans now killed IIpi&ptoto koxà ztóAw. 
On the variants nt- and n- see Dunkel 1992. On Priam see 80 n. 


141-2. GAXrov En’ MAD | Ktetvov éxecobpevor cf. lines 13.7-8 dAdo 8’ 
én’ (AX. / Ex oTönatog npoïeokev Enog and note. Quintus again conflates 
slaughter and banquet. Here we have corpses piling up on each other, 
during the feast we had indiscriminate words. 
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142. Kreivov Ensooönevon: cf. Q.S. 7.574-5 (of a fisherman; see Knee- 
bone 2007) tovs yap pa tavvyAayıvı zpıaivn / Kreiver Emecovpévovc, Simi- 
lar but also with a direct object are Q.S. 1.255 siev éneoovpuévac, Od. 
5.431 nàñéev Eneoobuevov, and A.R. 2.103 fAao’ éngoobpuevov. The verb 
ktsivew with animals in Q.S. 5.467 uida Kataxtsivot, Il. 15.587 Kova 
xteivac, Od. 12.379 Bots éxtewav, and 19.543 éxtave yfjvac. 


nvnärnv ava notita: cf. Q.S. 1.255 óAXor|v åvà notita, 7.668-9 N 
yépov, Huetépnv dpeti åvà notta / Aloa ótwkpiwéei Kpatepy koi 
onéppioc "Apnc, and 11.27-8 To 8° Eni Nipov óAgoos Pordv àvà notita 
/ Sovpi dia yvaOpoio. Cf. also Il. 15.584 and 17.257 åvà notta. For the 
use of the noun in A.R. see Serafimidis 2016, 40—4 and 57. 


143. Tpóov: see 19 n. 


G@vovtatoc: occurs 4x in Quintus (cf. line 13.145; otherwise in 2.529-30 
ovdé tic Nev / Ogwopévov ékátepðev åvovtatoç and 3.175 &Anöuevot nv 
ET’ Eunev åvovtatov.). A Homeric hapax legomenon (Il. 4.539-41 "Ev0a 
Kev ODKETL Epyov AvP óvóoaito pETEAD@V, / ðs ug Er’ GPAntoc Kai 
avobtatog o€t yak), but cf. the related adjectives veovtatoc (Il. 
13.539), &ovrog (Il. 18.536) and the adverb dvovtnti (Il. 22.371). See 
Coray 2016, 233. In A.R. 2.75, in Nonnus e.g. in D. 10.17, 16.157, 16.382, 
25.352, 26.82, 30.292, 39.92, 40.49, and 47.670. See Appel 1994, 17 and 
Ferreccio 2014, 278-9. 


144. yvaynta pén: cf. Q.S. 2.339-40 (of Nestor) obKétt mäunuav 
/yvapmtoic Ev pehéeoor néie o0£voc óc tò nápotOev, Il. 24.359 (of Priam) 
óp0ai 5é pixeg Eotav Evi yvapmtoio uE&Xeooı, Od. 11.394 (~Il. 11.669 and 
Od. 21.283) oin nep nápoc Eokev Evi yvaynıoioı péArEoo1, and 13.398 (= 
13.430) kápwo uèv xpóa Ko) óv Evi yvaurtoloı HEAEODN. 


n£nÓXakro peXowópev! ainarı TOAA@: cf. Q.S. 3.365 (of Ajax the Great- 
er) óc p’ Ener’ ávópouéo nenaAXayuévoc ainarı yeipac, 5.30 (of personified 
Fear, Terror, and Enyo on Achilles’ arms) ainarı AeuyaAéo nenaAaypévot 
äyeo navra, and 7.102 (of Eurypylus) näpvaro 60apooA&oc menadrcypévoc 
ainarı yeipac. With A0Opw in 4.26, 8.287, 10.60, and 11.14. In Homer cf. 
e.g. Il. 11.16920.503 1:00po 6£ noXácosto xEipac àántovcs, Od. 22.406 Hc 
'Oóvos0g mEendAaKto móða koi ysipac OnepOsv, Il. 6.268, Od. 22.402, and 
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23.48 aipati koi A00po menadaypévov. Cf. also Il. 5.100 xoAáoosto 5’ 
ainarı Om@pné, 11.534-5, and 20.499-500 ainarı 8’ Gov / vépðev nag 
n£nóAakto. See 86 n. for the concept of “dark blood.” 


HeAatvopev’: a rare verb both in Quintus (4x) and in Homer (2x; cf. Il. 
5.354 (of Aphrodite) ueXaítveto 68 ypda KaAóv and 18.548 (of the plowed 
earth) 1) d& pedaivet’ önıodev, àpnponévn 62 &óks). Besides here, in 
Quintus the verb refers to an olive (14.263-4 wc 6’ ónóte Dpiapíj Und 
YEpuast kapnóg éraing / o0 no xewepínot pedatwopEvoc wekáósoo), the 
earth (5.63 t&v d& néðov uetómioðe pedaiveto), and the sky (6.166 
wshaiveto 6° aia Kai oi0/p) turning black. Cf. also A.R. 3.750 où ó& 
ueàavouévnv Exev ópovnv and 4.569-71 peAowonévnv 5é wmv ávópsgg / 
vavt(loi K móvtoio Kekaıvii mávtoOszv DAN / depkönevor Képkupav 
émikAsiovot Méhatvav. 


145-67: Greek losses 


In this passage, Quintus turns his attention to the Greek victims. This 
passage is notably shorter (23 lines) than the previous one (58 lines), 
which dealt with the Trojan losses, a sign that the Greek losses were far 
fewer than those of the Trojans. The passage is divided by a simile in 
lines 156-8, potentially (see note below) comparing the Greeks to a hurt 
animal in a shepherd's stall. The first sentence of the passage (145 Ovdé 
u£v Apysíototv avobtatos née ófjpic) functions like a headline for the 
upcoming slaughter. In what follows, we encounter (again) a dangerous 
mixing of banquet and battle. The Trojans only manage to defend them- 
selves with the very items they had used for their feast (146 dendeoot and 
tpanéCaic, 148 dadoic and Ößeroion). See Lelli 862, n33 and 34. It is sym- 
bolic, that just as the kpytip in line 130 had blood and wine in it (129-30 
AvypG 8’ Avsnioysto A00po / oivog Ér gv kpntfjpot AeAewuuiévoc), the 
OPedoi (“skewers”) in line 148 still have warm entrails (onA&yyva ... 
0&pua) of grilled pork on them. While some of the Trojans manage to get 
their hands on proper defensive weapons (151 neA&keooı and ó&ivno), 
some Greeks (or Trojans, see 156 n.) confuse friend and foe (155-6 
Bpexuóv te Kai éyKépadov ovvéxeve / ÀAüa BoXóv étépoio katà pó00v). 
After the simile, again many Greeks die because the Trojans defend 
themselves with swords and spears (163 ij &ipog ij ööpv), even though 
they are drunk (164 Beßapnöteg otvo). However, the Greeks are obvious- 
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ly at a clear advantage, as the last sentence shows. Other than the Tro- 
jans, they use torches (166 nvpög o£Aac) in order to know friend from 
enemy (167 dvopevéas Te Q(A.ovc TE UGA’ ATPEKEWS OPdWO1). 

The syntactical and grammatical structure of the sentences seems to 
reflect the chaotic content of the passage. In lines 145-54, the Greeks 
appear as passive victims of the Trojan defense (146 tetuupévo1, 147 
tumévtec, 148 nenapuevor, 152 ijonoaipov dundévtec, and 153 Erunonoav). 
In the sentence in lines 152-4 (and ... Erun@noov ... &ni ... BOAOVTO ... And 
... Gpbvewv) the tmeseis seem to represent the cutting off of fingers (it is 
unclear whose fingers are being cut off; see note below). However, in 
none of the sentences is it really clear who the subject and who the ob- 
ject of the regarding actions is. In the long sentence of lines 146-50, we 
can rightfully assume that the Greeks are the victims since they are un- 
likely to fight with cups and tables. However, the sentences in lines 
151-6 do not feature a clearly determined subject (151 AAAoı and 155 
tic) again. The sentence in lines 155-6 even suggests that the Trojans 
mistake their friends for enemies because, after all, they are the ones 
who are drunk and thus inclined to make wrong decisions. What sup- 
ports this idea is the fact that a stone is smashing the brain of a soldier. 
This seems to be a more fitting weapon for the rather chaotic Trojan 
defense (see lines 146-50) than for the highly organized Greek invasion. 
Moreover, as we learn from lines 165-7, the Greeks used torches in 
order to be able to distinguish their soldiers from the Trojans (see 156 
n.). 

The simile in lines 156-9 seems to shed some light on the situation 
but is, upon closer inspection, rather off. Are the Greeks the wild ani- 
mals (156-7 Orjpeg / obtäuevon) in a shepherd’s grange (157 otadyoig Evı 
noyn&vog AypavAoıo), as line 145 (O08& u£v Apysíotow &vobtqtog mée 
dfjpic) would indeed suggest? This seems reasonable since the reader is 
still under the influence of the simile in lines 133-40. Here the Trojans 
are the shepherd's sheep (133 ua) and the victims of the jackals or 
wolves (representing the Greeks). This would mean that the Greeks are 
the wild animals in this simile too. Just as wild animals enter a grange, 
so have the Greeks entered Troy. Gartner 2005, 232 seems to disagree: 
“Erst durch oi 6’ (156) richtete sich der Blick dann mit dem Gleichnis 
auf die Troer." 
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After the simile the confusion remains. It is again unclear who longs 
for Ares (159 uéya 8° ioyavóovteg "Apnoc). It seems more natural to me 
to assume the Greeks are those wanting war, for they are the ones who 
penetrated the city with cunning deceit, whereas the Trojans were cele- 
brating their relief. This assumption is corroborated by the fact that the 
sentence immediately follows the simile. In fact, the prepositional 
phrase dui ööuovg Ipt&poto (160) might be an argument that here the 
Greeks are meant. Besides here, throughout the first tableau we hear 
two times of Troy as Priam’s city. Both times it is the Greeks who are 
dominating the fight (79-80 éoéyvvto / ės IIpi&uoio nöAna and 141-2 ç 
Aavaoi IHpi&uoto Kata ztóAw čov En’ Am / Kreivov). It seems that 
Quintus changes the focus throughout the passage from the attacking 
Trojans in lines 145 to perhaps 156 to the attacking Greeks in lines 156- 
61. 

Equally unclear remains the sentence in lines 161—2. Especially ques- 
tionable is the nature of the genitive Apyeiov. It could belong to both 
IIoAXoi (“Many of the Argives were killed by spears”), or éyyeinot (“Many 
were killed by the spears of the Argives"). Way 1913: *Many an Argive 
fell / Spear-slain," and Vian 1969: *Combien d'Argiens aussi tombent 
sous les lances!" opt for the first option. Gártner 2010, however, stays 
true to the Greek word order and thus translates *Viele wurden aber 
auch durch Lanzen getótet / von den Argeiern." Quintus gives the solu- 
tion only in the next sentence (162-4): Tp@eg yàp ... dvopevéas óápvavro. 
The causal yap makes it highly likely that it is, in fact, the Greeks who 
are killed by spears in the sentence above. But then in the last sentence 
(165-7), Quintus jumps again, and this time clearly shows the Greeks at 
an advantage. They are the ones carrying torches so that they can distin- 
guish between friend and enemy. 

An intratextually comparable scene is Q.S. 11.251-4, where the 
Greeks and the Trojans fight during a sandstorm, which also leads to 
confusion as to who is friend or foe: kai ég yépas ðv tw’ EAovro / Kreivov 
&vnAeyéoc, ei kai uáña píàtatoc dev: / od yàp Env oepáccac0o1 ava KASVOV 
ovt’ Enıövra / ófjtov oŬT Gp’ Eraipov- dunyavin 6° Eye Aaovc. The Homer- 
ic archetype of a nightly confusion is Il. 10.354—9, where Dolon mistakes 
Odysseus and Diomedes for Trojan allies. In the Aeneid, Virgil inverts 
the roles. Here it is the Greek invaders who think Aeneas and his com- 
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rades are friends (cf. Verg. A. 2.370-401). Similarly also in Tryph. 577- 
80 Kal Tic UNO OKIOEVTL óu KEKpvuuevog àvrjp, / EEivoc EMV, £küAeoosv 
ótóp£voc oí(Aov sivat- / výmioc, où £v ÉueAAev &vné& ooi puyfjvat, / Eeivia 
6’ £y0pà Kdptooev. See also Avlamis 2019, 169 n55 who compares the 
scene to a fight by night in Thuc. 7.447-8 Bote 1£Xoc Euuneoövteg, avtog 
KATO zt0ÀÀà TOD OTPATONESOV, Enei Gras étapdyOnoav, oíXot TE piñoi Kai 
nota noita, OD póvov £g póßov katéotnoav, GAAG Kai és yEipacs 
GAANAOIG EABOvVTEG pós åneóovto. The Trojan resistance is also de- 
scribed in e.g. Little Iliad fr. 15 West 2003, (= Paus. 10.25.5) &v tijt vokti 
£payécavto oi Tp@eg and Tryph. 587-8 noAAoi 8’ eig Eva yHpov àoAAXésg 
EKTEIVOVTO / LOPVELEVOL 


145. Ov5é pev Apysioıcıv dvodratog n£As Öfjpız: see 143 n. for the adjec- 
tive åvoútatoc. Cf. Q.S. 2.529-30 o066 tis Nev / Ocwopévov ékátepðev 
avodarog (see Gärtner 2005, 231 n26: “eine schwache Parallele”), Q.S. 
9.180 OvdE uèv 005’ Gpa Tpósc Avamımri zovéovto, Il. 17.363-4 odd’ oi 
yàp Gvawoti ye páyovto, / navpotspoı è TOAD oOívuOov, and Verg. A. 
2.366 nec soli poenas dant sanguine Teucri. See Keydell 1961, 280, Keydell 
1963, 1289, D’Ippolito 1988, 367, and Gartner 2005, 231, for the Greeks 
see 15 n. 


öfjpıc: one of Quintus’ Lieblingswörter (71x). It appears four times in 
book 13. Here, and then three times in the next approximately 100 lines. 
Once in line 166 where the Greeks bring light to the battle in the dark 
city, once when Neoptolemus kills Agenor (216) and once in line 257 of 
Astyanax, who is inexperienced in warfare. It is rare in earlier poetry. 2x 
in Homer: Il. 17.157-8 (Glaucus to Hector) oióv T’ Gvdpac éoépyetat oi 
nepi nátpns / àvópóáci óvopusvésooi növov Kai öfjpıv £0gvto and Od. 
24.514—5 (Laertes to Telemachus and Odysseus) tig vb pot ruépn fds, 
020i piñor N uóAa yaípo- / vids 0° vimvög t' Aperfig népi ófjptv Éyovot, 2x 
Hes.: Op. 14-5 fj pév yàp nóAeuóv TE kakóv kai ófjpww óo£AAeu / OxETAIN 
and 33-4 tod Ke Kopsoodpevos veíkea. Kai ófjpv péos / KTaO’ En’ 
GAdotpiotc, and 1x A.R. 4.1766-7 aiya 52 toiye / ddpsing népi Sfipw 
åueuoéa ónpícavto. See Bär 2009, 463 for an extensive discussion. 

146-50. AA’ oi pév dendeocı TetvppEVOL, oi è tpanelaıg, / oi 6’ éti 
Katouévoiotw Ùr £oyapsóoi Tunevres / Sadoic, ot 5’ OfzAoici 
nenappévor ékaveícokov / oic čti nov Kal GTAGYYVA cvóv mEpi Oepuù 
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AéíAewrro / Hoaiotov naAspoto repıleiovrog Avrufj: important intertexts 
are the conflation of banquet and battle during Agamemnon's murder in 
Od. 11.419-20 òc àpoi Kpntiipa tpoanéGag te nANdovoag / Keine’ Evi 
ueyápo, óóngóov 5’ ünav ainarı Oev, Theoclymenus' vision in Od. 
20.348 aipogópukta SE 1] kp£a olov, Antinous’ killing in Od. 22.17-21 
ó£nag dE oi ExmEcE yeipóg / PAnu&vov, adTiKa ò’ AbADG Avü pivac naxdg 
T|A0ev / aipatoc ávóponi£oto- Pods 5° and eio tpánstav / Doe Todi MANEUC, 
and 8’ eidata yetev Epals- / oitóg te Kpéa T’ OATH popúveto, and Eury- 
machus' death in Od. 22.83-8 èk 5° dpa yeipóg / P&oyavov Nike xXanäle, 
repippnöng dé rpanein / Künneoev idv@Beıc, and ô’ sidata yedev Epace / 
Kai dEnag GUPKTEAAOV: ó 68 YOOva TÜnTE uevóno / Hvuß àviáGov, Toot 
dé Opdvov åuọpotépoioi / AaktiCmv Erivaooe kat’ OMPPGAUa@V 5° EyvT’ 
ÅXAÚG. 

146. dendeoou 3x in Quintus. 2x in book 2 during Memnon’s reception: 
cf. 2.136 "Oc einóv naAópmot óénac noAvyavósc deipag (Priam) and 2.146 
Keivo dénac mepikoAAss EHaußesv Ev Ppeoi Mépvov. Other nouns for a 
drinking vessel in Greek Epic are üAsıoov (cf. Q.S. 5.542 and 13.5 with 
n.) and kóngAXov (cf. Q.S. 2.137, 4.139, 6.345, and 14.333). All are used 
synonymously. 

The Trojans' efforts to defend their city are insufficient, as is clearly 
shown by the weapons used. Again, we are faced with a dangerous con- 
flation of banquet and battle. All the items required for a proper feast are 
used as weapons, some of them still showing the very signs of their 
actual purpose (cf. 13.149 onAóyyva ovdv nepi Hepnä AéAeuo). The utter 
chaos of the Trojan warriors manifests itself in the fact that they are 
unable to know friend from foe (see 155 n.). 


147-8 òr’ é£cyapzóoi ruzévrzg / Sadoic: in the Iliad, the noun 60AóG 
appears in the context of Hector trying to set the Greek fleet on fire: 
13.319-20 öte un adbtdc ye Kpoviwv / Eußaroı aiðóuevov ðañòv vr|zoot 
Bofjow and 15.421 dobmnosv 5é neowv, SaAdc 66 oi £knzos yE1pdc. (cf. also 
A.R. 4.1720-2 6 ön oeacg onndte dadroic / tbdwp ai0onévotctw 
émdAgiBovtac t6ovto / Mnöeing Suwai DamKidec). Intratextually notewor- 
thy is Q.S. 12.568-70 todvexa mevdKyng / aiPopévng čti SaArdv im’ 
goyape@voc éAotoa / £covto puouióo6' (see Campbell 1981, 192 for fur- 
ther parallels). In these lines, Cassandra storms to the wooden horse in 
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order to burn it down, only to be stopped by the Trojan leaders. It is a 
noteworthy intratextual hint that both Cassandra and the drunken Tro- 
jans try to use torches in order to defend their city. Had the leaders lis- 
tened to Cassandra, there would not have been any need for them to kill 
the Greeks with mere torches. One could even go as far as to say that 
Cassandra’s torch was one of those that are used in this line, for the 
word öaAög does only appear in these two instances in Quintus. 

It is interesting that for both Cassandra and the attacking Greeks, 
torches are always a symbol of clearness and understanding, used with 
their actual purpose of bringing light to something or someone both 
virtually and literally. Cf. 12.568-9 tobvexa neukng / ai&ouévng čti SaAOV 
an’ &oyapsOvog éñoðoa (Cassandra), 12.571-3 Avypod 5’ énepaisto 
innov, / Sopa Aöxov otovósvta kai Aupaöov à0prjcoot / Tp@eg (Cassan- 
dra with a torch), 13.23-4 aidoAdevra Livwv àvà avpoov sipe / Seucvdc 
Apysiotot nupöc oéAac (Sinon waving with the torch to inform the Greek 
fleet), and 13.165—7 AtyAn 8° áonetoc opto ör GotEoc, obveK’ Ayav / 
noAAoi Exov yEipEool rupóg o£Aac, öp’ àvà Öfjpıv / óvopusvéag TE PidoUS 
Te HÓA Arper&og ópóoo1i (the Greek during the sack, see note below). 
This stands in stark contrast to the Trojan soldiers, who misuse torches 
in a state of inebriation and chaos order to kill Greeks. On light and 
darkness in the Posthomerica, see Gotia 2007 and Gotia 2008; on night 
and day in Greek epic, see James 1978. 


148-9. ößeAoicı mexappévor éxaveisoKov / oig Ett nov Kai omhóáyyva 
ovõv z£pi 0zppà AéAerTO: the most brutal conflation of battle and ban- 
quet. Avlamis 2019, 167 speaks of “paradoxical clashes between swords, 
wine jars, and dangerous kebabs.” Cf. also Q.S. 1.613—5, where Penthe- 
sileia’s death is depicted by means of a simile: Evté ti dq’ óffeAoictv 
ÖrEp TLPOG AiBaAdEvtOS / onA&yyva ówpne(pnoi EmEtyOLLEVOG nori óópnov. 


148. 6Bedotou: cf. the Homeric formula uíotuAAóv T’ pa Tara Kai GLO’ 
OPedotow éneipav (cf. Il. 1.465, 2.428, Od. 3.462, 12.365, and 14.430). 


149. ozAóyyva: this noun appears prominently in the Homeric type 
scenes of sacrifice (see note above). Cf. Il. 1.464 2.426-7 Od. 3.461 
(during Chryses’, Agamemnon’s, and Nestor’s sacrifice respectively) 
abtap Enei katà upe kán Kai onAGyyva nóoavto. In Quintus, in similes 
in 1.527, 1.614 and in Calchas’ inspection of entrails in 9.331. The en- 
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trails were grilled while the meat was burned for the gods. See van 
Straten 1995, 131. 


2€éde1nt0: cf. line 13.130 oivoc Er’ £v Kpytiipot AeAewipiévoc. 


150. 'Hoaícrov padspoio repıleiovrog Avrufi: cf. Q.S. 3.710-1 ópro 8’ 
avıun / 'Hoaíotou poAepoio and 13.329-30 mepioyíCovto 6’ vta / 
'Hoaíotou padepoio (see note for further parallels). The god Hephaestus 
appears often as the personification of “fire.” Cf. Q.S. 1.793, 3.711, 3.729, 
5.380, 7.570, 7.589, 13.330, 13.492, and 13.501. In Homer with the epi- 
thets KAUTOEpyoc (Od. 8.345), KAUTOS (Il. 18.614), noAvuntıog (Il. 21.355), 
noÀuopov (Il. 21. 367 and Od. 8.297), and nepıkAvtog (the combination 
TEPLKAVTOS GpPtyunetc in e. g. Il. 1.607, 18.383, 18.393, 18.462, 18.587, 
18.590, Od. 8. 287, 8.300, 8.349, 8.357, and 24.75). See Ferreccio 2014, 
92-3 and Rinon 2011. 

The adjective uaAepóg appears in Homer only with móp (Il. 9.242, 
20.316, 21.375; cf. Q.S. 12.445 and 12.568). Similar are the combinations 
'Hoaíototo Binpi (Q.S. 13.492), uévog Hoaíototo (Q.S. 7.570), 020 pintic 
nvpög (Il. 21.12), and mvpdc pévog (Il. 6.182, 17.565, 23.177, 23.238, 
24.793, Od. 11.220, Hes. Th. 324, and 563). For zeptCeiovtos cf. also Q.S. 
9.441 modtoc 6e mEepiCee návtoðev poç and 10.279 dv te mEpiteiovoa 
XOAN MASEL. 


151. medéxecot kai Adivnoı Hofjow: cf. Il. 15.711 ó&&o1 Sù nei&keooı Kai 
aéivyot payovto / Kai Eipsoıv peyóAotct Kai Eyyeow dupıydoroı and Q.S. 
6.362-3 0° Adivnoı kai AnpıTönoIg TEAEKEOOL / kai KpatEpoic Gupégoo: Kai 
äyxsnäxoıg dopätscomw. The adjective appears in Quintus also with other 
weapons (e.g. 9.136 and 13.151 a&ivnoı Ooo, 4.417 and 10.210 H00v 
Béhoc, 11.393 00oi BovmAffyec, 5.300, 13.403, and 14.305 006v dop, 3.357 
xepnadioıcı Hooicn). See 39 n. 


152. joraıpov: a person twitching in agony (LfgrE, s.v. 2: “als motor- 
ischer Reflex bei (tódlicher) Verwundung u. gewaltsamem Tode") is as 
common in Quintus as it is in Homer. Cf. e.g. Q.S. 1.350 Oi 68 Kövıv 
dpaypotot dsdpaypévot &onaípsokov, 6.357 oi pév Er’ dàonaípoviteg on 
Eyxeow, 11.44—5 kai p' 6 uv donaípsokse nenappévog É£yyei puakpó / 
adv, and 11.104—5 6 8’ dvtiov àonaípgoke / pArusevoc. In Homer cf. 
e.g. Il. 13.570-3 (of Antilochus) 6 5’ &omönevog nepi óovpi / orap’ ws 
ote Bodc, tóv Tt OVpeot BouKkóAoi ávópeg / Adow ovdK £0£Aovta Pin 
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önoavrss üyovow- / ðs ó toneis Homaps pivvvOd nep, Od. 19.231 (of a 
lamb) aùtàp 6 éxovyésw nenaog ňonope nöösocı, and 22.473 (of the 
maiden girls) jonaıpov 68 nó6£0601 Livvv0d nep, Od TL páa öfv. 


£v aluarı: see 89 n. 


152-4. and ... £rpij0noav ... Ei... BáXovro ... G76 ... àünóvew: Quintus’ 
use of three tmeses visualizes the cutting off of the soldier's fingers. 
However, it is not entirely clear whose fingers are being cut off here. It 
could either be a soldier who tries to defend himself against a sword 
with his bare hands, or a soldier who is just about to grab a sword with 
his hands when his fingers are cut off. See Lelli 2013, 863: “E comunque 
importante sottolineare che quel che interessa al poeta in questo contest 
non é tanto la precision della descrizione, quant oil quardo gereale arric- 
chito dal detaglio macabro." Cf. e.g. a cut-off hand reaching for a sword 
in 11.71-3 ópov And Bptapoio KeKounevn Gopt Aoypó / xeip £u pouuóooca 
moti KAóvov Éyyog Geipat / ponyióíoc or a torn-off hand still hanging on 
the reins in 11.194—7 Aíng«v» 6’ Gpa yeipa kporau|v / oteppóv Er 
Eunepvviav Eüyväuntoio yadwod, / oiov čti Lnovrog Énv- uéya 5° ÉrAeto 
0o0po, / obvgka Ó1] potfjpoc àrekpépa0" aiparósooa. 


153. aktion: only here in Quintus. Not in Homer. Hapax legomenon in 
A.R. 1.1128-9 (as the name of Anchiale’s children) öcooı čao / 
AóKtvAot Iaio Kpntatésc. 


Sigoc: 25x in Quintus, 42x Il., 23x Od., and 12x A.R. (see Serafimidis 
2016, 116-20 and 131). 8x in book 13. 3x with péya (1.145, 1.601, and 
5.501) and otovöev (5.357, 13.354, and 14.160). Used in Greek epic syn- 
onymously with the alternatives qácyavov and op. See Foltiny 1980, 
232-4. 


154. geA56pevor: this verb 19x in Homer, 63x in Quintus. It is regularly 
employed with the genitive or accusative. See Bär 2009, 176-7 and Fer- 
reccio 2014, 142. 


and Kipas àpóvew: cf. Q.S. 13.202 obvgzk' Gp’ £o0AóG ávr]p Kai órpov 
ävöp’ ànapóvet The verb is here used in the typical Homeric sense, 
where it denotes “ausschließlich [...] die defensive Kampftätigkeit” 
(LfgrE, s.v.), often against “abstrakte Ausdrücke des Verderbens oder 
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Schadens” (Serafimidis 2016, 187). See also 472 n. For the Keres see 
125-6 and 126 n., for Aisa see 280 n., for the Moirai see 440 n. 


155. Bpeypov te kai £ykéqaXov cvv£yevs: Bpexuög only here in Quintus, 
only once in Homer: Il. 5.585-6 (of Mydon) abtip 6 y ào0paívov 
evepyéoc £kngos ó(opov / kopoyoc Ev Kovinow Emi Ppexuöv TE Kai OpLOUG. 
See Friedrich 1956, 14-6. Cf. also Nic. Ther. 219 t&v ijtot Bpsypoi pév Eni 
T). xoc. 


£yKkégaAov ovvéxevev: cf. Q.S. 7.617-8 Dpiapi 68 nepıdpavoheia Kaprıvo / 
EHAACON tpuoóAsi Kai EyKEPaAov ovvéxevev (see Tsomis 20181, 328-9), 
11.44—7 kai p' 6 èv &onaípgoke nenapuévog £yyev paKp@ / Aaıuöv, 6 ô 
QA ywósevtog àvà kpotáqoio 0&ue0Aa / xepuaóto OTOVOEVTL nóAa kpatepňs 
and yetpóc / DArusevog éxaveicoke, and Nonn. D. 4.387-8 6v £ykegóAov ó£ 
Xv0£vtoc / HVSAAED HOKTÄPL katácoutoc EppEEv iywp. 

In this brutal depiction of a stone hitting someone's head, Quintus 
again plays with the idea of chaos and displacement. The noun Bpexuög 
is commonly translated with “forehead” (LfgrE, s.v.: “Vorderkopf, Ober- 
schádel"), &yk&paXog with “brain” (LfgrE, s.v.: “Gehirn”). Naturally, the 
forehead's physiological purpose is to protect the brain. A stone crush- 
ing the skull and thus leading to an amalgamation of brain and bones is 
symbolic of the chaotic situation inside the city. Here the regular state of 
affairs (Greeks outside the walls, Trojans inside) is no longer prevalent. 
What takes the picture to the extremes is the fact that the Greek (or the 
Trojan?; see 145-167 n.) is hitting one of his comrades-in-arms. 


156. Ada Pardv: cf. Q.S. 6.521 óc pa Bos Aiavta BáAev nepumket nétpn, 
7.493 tic inor yepóc nepyunkea AGav, and Il. 3.12 T6000v tic T Emtreboost 
Ócov T’ mì A&av mow. 

£répoio: Pompella follows H étépoto, Vian follows the reading of P and 
opts for étépoto. See Vian 1969, 118 n1. He argues that évápoio would 
mean that a Greek kills “un compagnon,” étépoto that a Trojan kills 
“quelque autre Achéen” and thus comes to the conclusion: “Nous pen- 
sons qu’il est plus normal d’attribuer aux vaincus l’usage des pierres, 
armes de fortune.” Hence, he thinks, it is clear that Trojans attack 
Greeks. However, in Quintus the adjective never clearly means “enemy,” 
nor “one or the other of two” (LSJ, s.v. I). In some cases, it even denotes 
“someone else of the same kind” (cf. Q.S. 4.281 ij 8° étépn and atròç dei 
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opéeoxe tpanéCac (of slaves and their duties), 11.115 &AAn 8’ eig Er£pnv 
sidebuevat diooovot (of cranes). Different in 14.29-30 “Etepog 6° étépyv 
yoóooav / ijyexo Tpoiuxóov ogetépac ¿mì vijac aveyKn (the Greeks leading 
the Trojan women to their ships). So it does not matter for which read- 
ing we opt, it always remains unclear who is killing and who is being 
killed. In Verg. A. 2.410-1, the Trojans accidentally attack their own men 
hic primum ex alto delubri culmine telis / nostrorum obruimur oriturque 
miserrima caedes. See 145-167 n. and Lelli 2013, 863. 


katàù u608ov: see 37 n. 


156-9. Oi 5’ äte Ofjpsc / oorápevoi oradnoig Evı zrouiévog Aypadioıo / 
apyaréws paivovto dieypopévoro X6A010 / v6y0' x0 AzvyaA£nv: in this 
simile, the attackers are compared to wild beasts in general (156 Ofjpec) 
who are attacking an otherwise unspecified flock in their lair (157 
otaðuóc). Here, however, the shepherd is able to offer resistance and 
even wounds some of the predators. We can compare the herdsman to 
the Trojans who are able to hurt the invading predators (i.e. the Greeks) 
here for the first time. However, their wounds only make them more 
furious. See also the discussion in 145-67 n. 


157. ovtépevor: a fitting use of this common Homeric verb (73x Il., 8x 
Od., 7x A.R., 30x Q.S.), where it denotes in contrast to BóJ3.o the act of 
wounding someone in close combat (LfgrE, s.v.: "strike or wound with a 
thrust or stab"). See Serafimdis 2016, 161. 


otaOpoic évu: cf. Q.S. 8.371 pvas önwg oto poiciv Ev oioróAotct vouñes 
and 8.379 ws 6’ öte unAoßorfpsg Evi oraOpotct piévoct. Otherwise in e.g. 
Il. 16.642, 19.377, Od. 16.45, and Hes. Th. 294. 


momévoc Aypavroıo: cf. Il. 18.161-2 òs © And oópatog od tt A&ovr’ 
aidova dbvavtat / nouiéveg Gypavaot uéya neiváovta disoba1, Hes. Th. 26 
TOWléves &ypavAot, kák' £Aéyyea, yaotépsc oiov, and Hes. Sc. 39 moévac 
àypottac. Otherwise, the adjective in Homer occurs predominantly in 
the combination Bods dypavaAoto (e.g. Il. 10.155, 17.521, 23.684, = 24.81, 
Od. 10.410, 12.253, and 22.403). The adjective only here in Quintus. For 
the noun see 135 n. 


158. àpyaA£oc: see 83 n. 
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paívovro: see 85 n. 


ówyponévoio yóňoro: cf. Q.S. 3.20 dteypopévov moAépoto, 7.571 
ówypouévi 6° ór’ Avruf, and 9.271-2 6 T && óvépowo Otypópnevov 
Qopéntai / £0po WGA’ DwNAdv TE. 


159. AevyaAény: see 102 n. 


isyavémvtes Apnoc: cf. Il. 23.300 uéya Spdpov ioyavóooav and Od. 
8.287-8 BÅ 5° ipevat npóg ða mEptkAvtod 'Hoaíotoiw, / ioyavóov 
oPWörnroc. Otherwise, in Homer with an infinitive construction in e.g. Il. 
17.572 ioxavág daxéewv. In Quintus, the verb appears with the genitive in 
1.65 6uBpov ðt’ ioyavóoot 0£20vó£oc, 2.399 Kai ioyavóov noAépoto, 4.221 
£óntóog ioyavowvtsc, 6.139 ioyavóovta yóAaktoc, and 7.451 aivatoc 
ioxavóocav (cf. Nic. Ther. 471 aïuatos ioxavóov). With a prepositional 
phrase in 7.317 &ni öpönov ioyavowvta. See Bär 2009, 256-7 and Tsomis 
2018a, 266. For Ares see 85 n. 


160. àpqoi ö6novg Ipiópoto: cf. Il. 22.478 IIpi&pou Kara sHpa, 24.803 
Sopaow Ev Ippo, Q.S. 1.122 Ev IIptájoto óópotot, and 10.96 óópov ék 
IIpi&pot. Koechly 1850, ad loc.: “Mirum est, hic subito Priami aedes 
memorari, cum haec omnis descriptio potius ad totam urbem pertineat. 
Itaque haud scio, an ante v. 155 kai mod t1c etc. longior sit lacuna, quibus 
versibus ad describendam in Priami aedibus caedem via parabatur." 
However, Quintus switched earlier on from individual homes to an 
overview of the whole city. Cf. 13.9-11 kai þá oi £v ueyápotc KetuńMa Kai 
óónog avtoc / qaíveto kivupgévototv. £otKÓóta- návta 5° éwdAmet / 
àpQuiepiorpooüo0at Ava ntóAw or the longer passage 13.430-63. See 
also 91 n. For Priam's palace, see Stoevesandt 2008, 89 with literature. 
On Priam generally see 80 n. 


Kvdoipeov: in Quintus only here and in 13.480 àvà otv kvóoíugov. 2x in 
Homer (Il. 11.324 to 8° dv’ Sptrov ióvte Kvdoipeov and 15.136 6 8’ rjpuéag 
slot kuóotricov ås "OAvunov). 


GAA0VEv GAXov: see 21 n. 


161. éyysinot Sépynoav: cf. Q.S. 1.523 (of the Greeks) IIoAXoog 8 
éyxeinow dpomaKétyot öduaooov and 8.132—3 wg äp’ Ayotoi / 6ápvavc 
Ebpur oto datppovos £yysínot 
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162. Apysiov: for the Greeks see 15 n. 
Tpószzc: see 19 n. 
Q06cav: see 112-3 n. 


£v neyäpoı<o>w: (Il. 12x, Od. 46x, Hes. 1x). The péyapov is the main 
room of a Homeric house. In the plural as a pars pro toto with the mean- 
ing of “house, palace" e.g. in Il. 1.396, 1.418, 2.137, and 3.207. Otherwise 
also a common room for various social activities like eating and cooking 
(cf. Il. 9.487 and 18.374) or as a private room for women and slaves (cf. 
Od.2.94 19.13924.129). See Knox 1973, Hiesel 1989, 237-9, and 
Mazarakis Ainian 1997, 363-4. 


163. Eigoc: see 153 n. 


66pv nakpov tfs Ava yepoiv asipaı: cf. Q.S. 1.592-3 titaivov / Aaogóvov 
ddpv pakpóv vrai Xsipwvi zovn0£v, 2.245 npóo0' £A00v vve nakpóv 
ddpv, 2.405 paKpov ddpv zpóo0z Tıraivov, 6.595—6 ot oi Eveikav / &ay£g 
óópu pakpóv, and 11.70 tod 5’ ånátepðev uðs S6pv Känneoe uakpóv. Cf. 
also Il. 5.664, 10.459, 13.168, 13.830, and Nonn. D. 40.451. For d0pv see 
209 n. for éíjg ava yepoiv cf. Q.S. 14.575 (of Poseidon) £keivog &aig 
ETEUAIETO yepot. 


164. Beßapnörsg oivo: see 6 n. for further parallels throughout book 13. 


165-7. AiyAn 9' áoneroc pto àv ácrzoc, obveK’ Ayaiv / Toho Éyov 
ysípsooi zvpóc c£Aac, bgp’ ava dijpw / SvopEevéac TE QíXouc TE WGN’ 
atpekéws Opdmor: cf. the Androgeus episode in Verg. A. 2.370-82. Here, 
the Greek Androgeus (not mentioned in Quintus), mistakes the Trojans 
for his comrades and is killed subsequently. Cf. Becker 1913, 86-7 and 
Horsfall 2008, 303-6. See also discussion 145-67 n. 


165. Aiyın 8° Gometos pro: cf. Q.S. 3.507 iji] 9^ ğonstos opto. The 
noun oiyAn with a wide semantic range in Quintus: cf. e.g. the sun 
(1.658 and 12.118), lightning (14.538), stars (2.105 and 9.69), and fire 
(7.573, 13.464, 13.478, and 13.501). In Homer, also of weapons: Il. 
19.362—3 (of the Greek army) otyAn 5’ oópavóv ike, yéħacos 58 nüoco nepi 
x9@v / XaAKod Ind oteponfic. 
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oöver’ Ayatdv: cf. Q.S. 7.290 si é pot aiomov éott ðauńueva siver’ 
Ayoidv and 14.444 N tékoc, od toi &yoy' avOiotapa etvek' Ayaidv. For 
the Greeks see 15 n. 


óv doteoc: cf. Q.S. 7.352 Eooduevov noti vija 6v &oteoc, 13.457 “Innot 8’ 
avte KÜvgg t£ 61 Goteog Entoinvro, and 13.497 GOmofíjog ueyóAoio àv 
ĞOTEOG Tjvteto LATIN. 


166. mupbc o£Aac: see 24 n. 


àvà ófjpw: for the noun ófjpig see 145 n. The prepositional phrase àvà 
dfjpw appears also in Q.S. 2.367, 11.421, and 13.216, àvà ófjptv åusiuyov 
in 6.280 and 9.205. 


167. àürpzkéoc: in Homer only with the verbs Gyopevew and xatahéyew, 
especially in the repeated whole-verse GAA’ dys por 10€ eine kai àvpekéog 
katars&ov (e.g. Il. 10.384, 10.405, 24.380, 24.656, Od. 1.169, 1.206, 1.224, 
4.486, 24.123, 24.256, 24.287; see Finkelberg 1987). An exception is Od. 
17.154 with the verb uavredeodon. Never with these verbs in Quintus but 
with a huge variety of others. See Tsomis 2018, 252. 


168—212: Diomedes' Aristeia 


168-80: The death of Coroebus and Eurydamas 

181-208: The death of Ilioneus 

209-12: The death of Abas, Eurycoón, Amphimedon, Damastor's 
son, Mimas, and Deiopites 


After general scenes of battle with no distinct warrior at the center of 
attention, Quintus features the first aristeia of book 13, focusing on Ty- 
deus’ son (168 Tvó&oc vióc), Diomedes. Quintus devotes the beginning 
10 lines (168-77) to the death of Coroebus, then three lines to the killing 
of Eurydamas (178-80). The heart of this passage is the death of Ilioneus 
(181-2073), consisting of a supplication (181-202) and his murder by 
Diomedes (203-73). He then kills Abas and Eurycoön (207b-210). Thus, 
a shorter passage always follows a longer one. The final two lines of this 
passage (211-12) seem to be somewhat loose. They are devoted to Ajax 
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the Lesser, Agamemnon, Idomeneus and Meges, who kill Amphime- 
don, an unknown son of Damastor, Mimas and Deiopites respectively. 


168-80: The death of Coroebus and Eurydamas 


Diomedes encounters and kills Coroebus (see 169 n.), who came to Troy 
in order to help defend the city and marry Cassandra (cf. Verg. A. 
2.341-6, see Austin 1964, 150-1 and Horsfall 2008, 285-6 for ample 
discussion and further literature). He then proceeds to kill Antenor’s 
son-in-law Eurydamas. The killing of Coroebus (168-77) has the func- 
tion of a transition from festivities and general scenes of killing to the 
following scenes, in which distinct warriors are at the center of attention. 
The transition is realized by Quintus' use of words reminding the reader 
of the banquet and the celebration. Diomedes kills Coroebus by cutting 
his throat (170 éyysin KoíXoto 614 ovopáy oio népnosv) where “the ways of 
drink and food are" (171 rji 000i nóoióc te Kai Eidarog siot KéAEvOO1). 
Drink and food were key elements of the banquet in lines 1-20 (e.g. 1 
éd0pmeov, 4 mapa dati Kai otvo, 5 óntvupévov, and 6 nivev). The men- 
tioning of Coroebus’ wedding (174 005’ ånóvnto yápov) alludes to a 
joyful event, too. Cf. Antinous’ murder in the Odyssey, who also dies 
while eating: Od. 22.8-12 "H kai én’ Avuvóo iObveto mikpóv óiotóv. / 1] 
TOL Ò KQÓv AAEICOV &vaipriogo0ot £ugAAs, / xpóogov üpupoov, kai 51] HETÜ 
yepoiv évópa, / Öppa níor otvoto- Pdvoc dé oi ook Evi ODL / uéußàeto. 
The fact that Coroebus falls on anonymous GAAwv čðvea vexp@v (173) 
reminds the reader that many unnamed Trojans have already died. Simi- 
lar is Philostratus the Elder's depiction of Agamemnon's and Cassan- 
dra's murder in Im. 2.10.3 6 pév Erteruntan tjv oópuyya oítov ct fj TOTOD 
EAKOVCOV, Ó © ANOKEKONTAL THV KEQAAT £g TOV Kpatfjpa küntov, ó ó2 
ümnpaktai tiv xeipa oépoucav Éknopa, 6 ðè &péAketoi TV rpámseGav 
EKTEOOV TÅG KAivys. 


168. Tvó£og vidc: Diomedes is Aetolian by birth (Il. 4.399 toiog Env 
Tuoós0g AitóXiog and 23.470-72 doxéet é pot Eupevor Aavmp / AitwAdc 
yevenv, petà 6° Apyeioıcıv aväooeı, / Tuósog innoðáuov vióc, kpatepóg 
Aouńðnc) and the son of Tydeus, son of Oineus and Periboia (cf. Il. 
14.115-8 with Krieter-Spiro 2015, 54—7, Thebaid fr. 5 West 2003, and 
Hes. fr. 12 MW; see Alden 2011). Together with Sthenelus and Euryalus, 
he is the leader of the soldiers from Argos and Tiryns, contributing 
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eighty ships, the third-largest Achaean contingent, thus belonging to the 
“inner circle of the Achaean elders” (Andersen 2011, 208). Cf. Il. 2.402-7 
abtap 6 Bodv igpevoev Gvas avdpdv Ayapéuvav / níova mEevtaétnpov 
onepuevét Kpovíovu / KikAnokev d£ yépovtag Apıotfiag Ilavoyoiv, / 
Néotopa pév npótiota kai Tdopuevija vakta, / adräp exert’ Aiavte 000 
kai Tvdéoc vióv. He is prominently featured in his aristeia in books 5 and 
6 of the Iliad (see Andersen 1978 and Andersen 2011). See 198 n. 


àvà póðov avtio@vta: cf. Q.S. 7.104—5 (of Eurypylus) 9ópaoosv / 
üvuóovt' åvà ófjpw, 13.178 (also of Diomedes) Eópvóápavta katéxtavev 
&vuóovta, and 13.216-7 (of Neoptolemus) koi évtidwvt’ ava ófjpw / 
davor’ Ayrvopa oiov. Scheijnen 2018, 289 suggests that the use of the 
verb here hints at a *battle situation rather than a one-sided carnage." 
For àvà póðov see 37 and 156 n. 


169. aiypyntiipa: this noun appears in Quintus only here and in 8.85 
(Neoptolemus killing Morys) Eite 8’ Gp’ oiyuntfjpa Möpvv Opvyín0c 
uoAóvta. Not in Homer. In imperial epic for the first time in Opp. C. 
3.211 vnriaxov Kreivoow Annv&eg alyuntfipeg (see James 1970, s.v.) and 
common in Nonnus: D. 28.122, 37.19, 37.764, 43.146, 47.569, 44.26 and 
as an adjective in 42.500-1 krpu&ev åyðva / koi yópov aiypntiipa Kai 
ipepósocav 'Evvó. 


Kópoov: see 168-80 n. Coroebus, the first eponymous Trojan hero to 
be killed in book 13, appears only here in Quintus and not in Homer. In 
the Little Iliad, Diomedes kills him too (fr. 24 West 2003), in Pausanias 
(10.27.1 àn£0avs dé, Oc Ev ó nAeiov Aóyoc, DIO NeontoA&uov) it is Neop- 
tolemus, and in the Aeneid Peneleus (2.424-6 primusque Coroebus / 
Penelei dextra divae armipotentis ad aram / procumbit; Peneleus is killed 
in Q.S. 7.104—5, see Tsomis 2018a, 111-2). The motif of a hero coming 
to Troy in order to help defend the city appears in Il. 13.361—72. Here, 
Idomeneus kills Othryoneus, who had just come from Cabesus in order 
to drive the Greeks from Troy and to marry Cassandra. In the Aeneid, we 
also hear of Coroebus’ story in 2.341-6 iuvenisque Coroebus / Mygdonides 
- illis ad Troiam forte diebus / venerat insano Cassandrae incensus amore / 
et gener auxilium. Priamo Phrygibusque ferebat, / infelix, qui non sponsae 
praecepta furentis / audierit. Similarly, Penthesileia in book 1 and Mem- 
non in book 2 came to Troy with the promise to chase off the Greek 
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army. See Gartner 2005, 233-5, Lelli 2013, 864 n39, and Tsomis 2018, 
197. 


<ayavot> Muyóóvoc: together with Otreus, Mygdon is king of the 
Phrygians on the river Sangarius. Priam helps him fend off the Ama- 
zons (cf. Il. 3.184—90, Paus. 10.27.1, and schol. A.R. 2.786). His name 
appears only here in Quintus. Cf. Il. 3.185-6 (£v0a iSov nAcíotouc Dpoyac 
avépac aiohommAovc, / Auodg Otpijog Kai Mvyddvoc dvti8é010) with the 
epithet avrideog. See Burgess 2011c. 

The adjective ayavdc, here suggested by Rhodomann following Q.S. 
4.302, 331, and 394, appears with a variety of names in Quintus: cf. e.g. 
2x Poeas (9.354 and 11.490), the Amazons (1.33), Apollo (10.165), and 
Athena (14.547), Penthesileia (1.782), and the Trojans (6.178). In the 
Iliad mainly as an epithet for various heroes and mortals, in the Odyssey 
and in Hesiod also for gods (e.g. Persphone in Od. 11.213, 11.226, and 
11.635). 2x Hes. (Th. 461 and 632) and 3x A.R. (1.186, 2.955, and 4.868). 
The meaning is disputed. See LfgrE, s.v.: “bewundernswert, erhaben, 
herrlich” and LSJ, s.v.: “illustrious, noble,” but e.g. Blanc 2002, 174-6 
who opposes and suggests a compound consisting of àyo- and -aiidc with 
the meaning “who cries loudly.” 


170. Koidovo ótà otopayoro: cf. Q.S. 9.192-3 (Neoptolemus killing Asca- 
nius) tóv èv £Aícoag / Sovpi katà oTonäxoro xoti otóua, 10.107-8 (Me- 
nes killing Eurymenes) <töv 6’> ba’ áxovu / Toye katà OTONÄXOLO 
Méync and Il. 17.47-8 (Menelaüs killing Euphorbus) dy 8 
avayaCopLévolo katà otouáyoio HENEHAG / vg’. 

Compared to Homer, the adjective koi\og is relatively rare in Quin- 
tus: 9x in Quintus (e.g. with caves in 9.407 and 14.476) and 57x in 
Homer (frequently in the prepositional phrase koíAag éni vfjag which 
does not appear in Quintus; see Kurt 1979, 35). 


népyosy: see 96 n. 


171. hy 000i nöcıög Te kai elöutög siot KéAEvB01: the combination 0odi 
K£Aeu001 only here. For the concept of “ways” in the human body, cf. 
Q.S. 8.308-9 otoudyov ð’ ün£kepos KeAe0000c / àvépi kpa Pépovoa: utyr 
6€ oi cidata A00po, 11.107 ótpoAéai ó& noti uöpov sioù KéAEvO01, and 
13.205 ainatog aiva K&Xsvda. The picture of “ways of drink and food" 
does not appear not in Homer. Quintus is one of the few authors using 
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other cases besides the common eidap and eidata (nominative and accu- 
sative in singular and plural). So in 11.173-4 kai obkétt neußAnTon adtois 
/ sidatoc. In Quintus always as food for humans (cf. 6.282, 8.309, and 
10.22) or animals (cf. 6.126 and 11.174) with the exception of 4.134 
eidata Ocio. Cf. also Lyc. Alex. 1250 eidatmv. On Boög see 39 and 115 n. 


172. mepi Sovpi pérag «£»xvyijcaro nötuoc: cf. 6.650-1 (of the Argives) 
obvek' Gp’ adTaV / TOAAOUG Ev Kovinol péas &xurioato nótpuoc. Similar is 
Il. 11.441 à Seid’, À uóAa 51 c£ Kıyaveran aimdg ÓAs0poc and Q.S. 11.120 
uöpog ó' ékiyavev Apntöc. For the prepositional phrase nepi óovpi cf. Il. 
1.303 (Achilles threatening Agamemnon) aiyé toi ala keAovóv éporjoet 
mepi Sovpi and Q.S. 3.70-1 (of Achilles) oi u&Aav aipa koi Eykara návta 
xvdein / "jugvépo nepi Sovpi. For ddpv see 209 n. 


173. kanneos £c u£Aav aipa: cf. Q.S. 2.545 (of Memnon) kánnsos 8’ èc 
u£Aav alua, Bpáyev 6£ oi čonsta tebyn, 6.377 Keito 8’ Gp’ Ev Kovinot kai 
oinarı Kai Ktapévotow, and 13.246 Keito 8’ dp’ és uéAav ala. Quintus is 
fond of such brutal descriptions. Cf. e.g. Penthesileia and her horse 
twitching after being hit by the same spear in 1.656 upo 6' 
üonaípsokov vy’ Ev 6ópuo óno0évtec, an arrow quivering in a beating 
heart in 6.636-8 tod dé óapévtog / Évóov Und otépvotow čti Kpaöin 
üAeygewi] / Tapp&a znaAAopévr ntepóev nertuıde péAeuvov, the description 
of Philoctetes’ wound in 9.371-3 kai oi r&v nenópavto óépac, nepi 6’ 
òotéa poðvov / pwóg Env, 6Aon dé napníóag Apex’ abt] / AevyaAEn 
ponóovtoc, 9.376 obvekd oi uéAav ÉAKog ég óoté£ov Üypig ik&odaı, and 
9.389-91 "Ek d€ oi £Akseog aiév Eni y06va. Asıßonevoro / iypoc nenóAXakto 
néðov moAXuyavóéog Gvtpov, / Oadpa ey  àvOpómnoti Kai DOTEPOV 
£ooou£voicı, Paris’ wound in 10.273—5 doi péraw’ Epbnepde Kai £vóo0t 
wéypic ixéoOar / pvelòv &c Aımöwvra 61 dotéov, a cut-off hand reaching 
for a sword 11.71-3 Opov And Bpiapoio Kexoupévy opi Avypó / xeip čt 
LOILMWOA noti KAóvov Eyxog dEipat / paytdiws, a torn-off hand still hang- 
ing on the reins in 11.194—7 Aine<v> 8’ dpa xeipa kpatamv / oteppóv £t 
Eunepvviov évyvaurtoww xaAıvod, / oiov čti GHovtoc Env- uéya 6^ ÉnAeto 
Badpa, / obvera di) putiipos àánekpépa0' aipatdeooa, a soldier's speaking 
head rolling around in 11.58-9 käpn 5’ ånátepðe kvMvõouévy nepöpnto / 
isuévov oovf[g, and Priam's head in 13.244—5 ^H ó& péya pvCovoa 
KvAivdeto noAADV En’ odav / vóog’ GAM LEréwv ónócotc é<m>KivUT<aI> 
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avnp. In Il. 10.457, Diomedes decapitates Dolon and his head rolls 
around while speaking: p8eyyopévov 5’ dpa tod ye Käpn Kovinow Eugen. 
Similar is Il. 13.202, where Ajax the Lesser throws Imbrius’ head 
around. See also 244 n. On Lucan as a model for gruesome scenes in 
Quintus, see Fornaro 2001; on dismembered bodies in the Homeric 
epics, see Vernant 1991. On the combination pédav aipa see 139 n. 


kai GAwv £0vza vexpov: cf. Q.S. 9.128 neLoicı 6’ én£ypaov čðvea ngGOv, 
Il. 11.724 ven nećæv, Od. 10.526, 11.34, 11.632 čðvea vekpóv, Q.S. 
2.124, 5.403, 11.331, Opp. C. 1.166 é6vea qoxóv, Q.S. 11.242 £0vga Aaóv, 
Il. 3.32 étápov sic £0voc, Il. 13.495 Aa@v &0voc, Il. 7.115 £0voc étaípov, 
and Opp. C. 3.30 £v uepónov. See Tsomis 2018a, 270 for further paral- 
lels. 


174. vijmoc: see 20 n. Coroebus is the proverbial idiot in Greek litera- 
ture. Cf. Call. fr. 403 Asper 2004 ¿ntà cogoi yaipote — Tov óyóoov, HotE 
Kópoifov, / od ovvapıdu&ouev, Suida, s.v.: Kópotfog upóc ti uetpóv TH 
«opaca, Zenob. 4.58 on the saying Kopoißov HAWimtepoc, Verg. A. 2.345 
infelix, and Serv. Verg. A. 2.341 hunc autem Coroebum stultum inducit 
Euphorion. 


0065’ üzóvqro yópov: the verb in Quintus often when warriors (or their 
families) are deprived of their benefits. Cf. Q.S. 4.420-1 (of Troilus) 006’ 
ànóvnro / àyXatnc, 7.611 (of Celtus and Eubius) 005’ ànóvavro / 6ABov 
aneipecioin moADV xpóvov, 8.298 (of Medon) matddcg 6° oùk AmövnTo, 
9.187-8 (of Amides) ook anövnt' Epatetiic / innaoing, and 10.159 006’ 
ànóvmto polv £c Tatpida vóotov. Cf. also with the genitive in Il. 11.762- 
3 abtap AyUJA.ebc / olos tfj Aperfig ånovýostot, 17.24—5 oddé uèv o068 Pin 
Yreprvopog imzoóópoto / fj; Äßng ånóvn0’, and 24.556 od 6£ tõvë’ 
anovato. Without the genitive in oò’ Anövnto in Od. 11.324, 16.120, and 
17.293. See Stoevesandt 2004, 139-40. 


175. 48150c: predicatively as in e.g. Q.S. 14.236—7 pot Evione / x01506 Evi 
Aeyégoot 514 Kvégag ónvóovt. Cf. Il. 1.423—4 Zeùs yàp és Oxsavóv uert’ 
audpovac Aldıonfiag / x0150G £r] Kath date. 

IIpiáporo: see 80 n. 


«nó)av»: added by Rhodomann 1604. Kóchly 1850 suggested the lacuna, 
following Spitzner's question of why Coroebus' future wife is not men- 
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tioned. Zimmermann 1913 continues with kai baéoyet’ Ayatovdc. See 
Keydell 1963, 1289 and Paschal 1904, 61 for the opinion that Quintus 
forgot to say why Coroebus came to Troy. 


175-6. dnésyet’ Ayarods / TAiov Ay’ Moan: cf. Il. 13.366-7 (Othryoneus) 
bnécyeto 5é péya Epyov / Ek Tpoing d&kovrag dnmoguev vias Ayoiv. The 
future groom courts his bride by promising gifts. See Briiger 2016, 89 
for further literature and 169 n. For "DAtov see 67 n., for the Greeks 15 n. 


176. Gy car: cf. Q.S. 4.251—2 (Diomedes trying to push Ajax the Great- 
er) GAAG pw od ct / Gy Moat and 8.168-9 (swollen torrents hitting a boul- 
der) o08' äua nävrov / ày oot Öbvaraı. In the Iliad cf. ócav dnd oocíov 
in 4.535, 5.626, and 13.148 and Gy 8’ ç kovAsóv os u£ya Eipog in 1.220. 


177. Kfjpsc: for the Keres see 125-6 and 126 n., for Aisa see 280 n., for 
the Moirai see 440 n. 


178. Evpvéépavta katéktavev àvrióovra: cf. Q.S. lines 13.168—9 
avrıoovza / aixuntiipa Kópoipov (see 168 n.). This Eurydamas is men- 
tioned only here in Quintus. A seemingly different Eurydamas is the 
father of Abas (see 209 n. for a discussion of multiple Trojans with the 
name Abas) and Polyidus, who are killed in the Iliad (cf. 5.148—51 tovdc 
uèv čao’, 0 © "Apavra petdyeto Kai Modbidov, / viéag Ebpvöänavrog 
OVEIPOTOAOLO yépovtoc: toig OK £pyouévoig ó yépov Expivat’ óvgípouc, / 
GAAG OMEUS KpatEpdc Atounöng &&evápi&e) by Diomedes, too. Eurydamas 
was unable to foresee their fate even though he was a dream-interpreter. 
See Kirk 1990, 73-4. For the motif of a useless prophecy cf. Il. 2.858-60 
and Briigger et al. 2003, 281-2. Not to be confused with Eurydamas, one 
of Penelope’s suitors. Odysseus kills him in Od. 22.283 Év0' adr’ 
Evpvddpavta BáAe ntoXinopdog Odvoosic. See Felson 2011. 

After Diomedes killed a younger person (Coroebus) in lines 168-77, 
he now proceeds to kill an old person. Even though Eurydamas is not 
specifically called an old man in these lines, the lector doctus might well 
know him to be old from the Iliad (cf. Il. 5.149 Evpvödnavrog 
óveipozóAoto yépovtoc). Quintus thus creates a smooth transition to the 
killing of the yépov Ilioneus in lines 181-207. 


179. évppedinv: see 41 n. 
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Avtijvopoc: appears 6x in Quintus. He is the son of Hicetaon or Aisyetes 
(see DNP, s.v.) and the Husband of Theano (Il. 6.298-9 tfjoı 00pag Wise 
Oeave karAAmapyos, / Kioonic, GAoyoc Avttvopos inxoóópoi) who advo- 
cates that the Trojan women should stay within the city (Q.S. 1.451-74). 
His sons Archelochus (killed in Il. 14.462-4 TIovAvöänag 6° adTög u£v 
dAsvato Kpa pératvav / Arkpıpis aigac, Könıoev © Avrivopog vids / 
Apy£Xoyoc; not to be mistaken for the Archelochus killed in Q.S. 11.90-1 
by Menelaüs) and Acamas (killed in Q.S. 10.167-8 by Philoctetes 
IIoíavtog 0’ mì tolor nóis Kräve Antovija / 110" Avtrjvopog vióv &uppieAGv 
Akápavza or already in Il. 16.342-3; see Tsomis 2018, 122-3) are togeth- 
er with Aeneas the leaders of the Trojans (Il. 2.822-3 12.99-100 16 ye 
600 Avırivopog vie, / Apy£Xoyóc T Akápac te, payng ed siðóte näong). 
The Iliad names eleven sons, of which six die (see Graf et al. 2000, 141). 
Antenor is part of the Trojan elders (Il. 3.146-52) and a supporter of a 
peaceful solution to the conflict. He is the host of Menelaüs and Odys- 
seus (Il. 3.203-24; see Danek 2005 and Danek 2006) and in Il. 7.347-53 
unsuccessfully tries to persuade the Trojans to return Helen. 

From the Hellenistic period on, Antenor was considered a traitor (cf. 
e.g. Lyc. Alex. 341 àngunoAntio ts putTaApiag y9ovóc, Dares 39-42, and 
D.H. Ant. Rom. 1.46 tÑ npoóooíqQ tHv Avtnvopiððv). According to other 
accounts, he came together with Helen to Cyrene (P. P. 5.82-5 éyovtt tàv 
yorKoyappat Eévor / Tpdec Avtavopisar. oov 'EAéva yàp podov / 
kanvoOsicav närpav Enei Sov / £v Apeı) or became the founder of Pata- 
vium (Verg. A. 1.247 hic tamen ille urbem Patavi sedesque locavit, Strab. 
5.4.1, 12.3.8, and Liv.1.1). For further information, see 291-9 n., Wlosok 
1967, Eppermann 1980, 33-52, Braccesi 1984, Capuis 1990, Zampieri 
19906, Feldherr 2014, and Carvounis 2019, 157. 


180. évi Tpószcoi oaogpocoóvnoi Kékaoto: cf. Q.S. 3.426 dà 
caoQooóvn Kai Káprei mávr' &kékaoto, 7.47 ED è oaogpooóvn«ov 
kekaopévov, and 12.23 podvoc 68 oaogpoobvyol vönoev. In Homer cf. 
Od. 4.725 (= 4.815) navroing àpetfjot kexaopévov Ev Aavaoiow. Similar is 
Verg. A. 2.426—7 cadit et Rhipeus, iustissimus unus / qui fuit in Teucris et 
servantissimus aequi. The noun oaogpootvy not in the Iliad, but in Od. 
23.13 and 23.30. Cf. also Il. 21.462 ue caógpova pvôńcaiw and Od. 4.158 
GAA caóopov Eoti. In Opp. H. 3.359 obtt caoppoodvvyot ueunàótes, not 
in Nonnus, not in Triphiodorus. 
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For kékaoo cf. Il. 2.530 éyysin 6° éxékaoto IHavéAAnvag kai Ayatovc, 
13.431-2 éxékaoto / KdAAEt Kai Epyotow, 14.124—5 KEKA0TO ðè návtag 
Axatobc / Eyxeın, Od. 24.509 àAKf| T Hvopén te kekdoueda nücav En’ olav, 
Hes. Th. 929 ék nóvtov naAójmot kekaopiévov Obpavióvov, and A.R. 
2.815-6 "Ev0a 8° Aavuóónv mnenpouévn aoe poipa / "Iópova 
pavtooóvnot kekaopévov. On the Trojans see 19 n. 


181—208: The death of Ilioneus 


After the passage which includes the killing of Eurydamas (178-80), 
Quintus devotes 27 lines to the altercation between Diomedes and Ili- 
oneus. It is a conflict between the old and the young, the weak and the 
strong, the helpless and the powerful. 


Ilioneus (Q.S. 13.190-3) 


Priam (Q.S. 13.223-36) 


190 otvyepov é uw | 223 où Tp&oev 

AUDPENXE della 

191 Tovvoönaı 227-8 ov ... AUaiopat 

191 ó tic Écoi | 226 'Q tékoc ófpuióguuov 


ToAvobevéwv Apysiov 


£untoAépou Ayos 


192 aíócoi and 196 éueð 


227 Kteivov nd EAEaıpe 


and vooow £g aitnods 
TpEME ygipag 


192-3 àpyoX£ov te / Alive | 236 áacov Ößpınov Ňtop 


YOAov 


Lexemes hailing from the word family “old age,” describing Ilioneus, 
appear 7x (181 ónpoyépovtu 183 ynpoA£ov, 188 yépovtoc, 192 yépovtoc, 
194 yépovta, 197 and 199 yíjpac). Moreover, Ilioneus is described with 
words of weakness and fear (183 kAáo0noav, 184 nepupopéov, 190 deipa, 
and 206 onékXacs óno0&vta). Diomedes on the other side is described by 
words of youth (194 ávópa véov and 196 aitnovdc) and power (e.g. 186 
Eooduevög, 189 006v ávópa kai Öößpıuov, 191 Tic ... noÀAvoOsv&ov Apysíov, 
195 àAxfjc, 198 Kpatatod Tvdéog vióc, 200 xáproc, and 204 detwodc avijp). 
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Lastly, other than Ilioneus, Diomedes has a weapon at hand (182 Eigos 
aivov, 185 Gop ... 9oóv, 188 Eigoc, and 203 Aotyıov Gop). His emotions are 
not those of fear but of anger (187 and 193 xyóXov). 

The death of Ilioneus has the function of a contrastive preparation to 
the Priam episode in lines 220b-47 (see comparison on the left). Vian 
1969, 118 views the passage as “un diptyque ot l'attitude courageuse de 
Priam s’opppose à la veulerie d’Ilionee.” Similarly Gärtner 2005, 238 
states that "dieser recht einfache Kunstgriff der Dopplung von Quintus 
selbst stammt, um der gegensätzlichen Haltung des Königs mehr Ge- 
wicht zu verleihen." The characters differ in many ways. Ilioneus seems 
not to realize that it is Diomedes standing in front of him (191 6 tig &001 
10Àvo0sv£ov Apysiov). Priam, however, is aware of his opponent's iden- 
tity and is thus able to address Neoptolemus (226 Q tékoc óffpuió0vpov 
EvntoA&nov AytAfjoc). Ilioneus is depicted as fearful (190 otvyepov 5é pv 
Gpexe Seiwa), Priam is decidedly fearless (223 ob tpéoev) and does thus 
not beg his killer Diomedes for mercy (227-8 xteivov und’ &Aéoipe 
óvcápupopov. od yàp éywye / 1oia nadmv Kai T6000 Auuatonat and 236 
&asov ófpuov &op). Ilioneus on the other side wants to be spared (191 
l'ovvoüpaí o’, 192 aideoat, 192-3 àpyaA£ov te / Affye yOXov, and 196 Eusd 
and voo@w Es alinodg tpéne yeipac). An important intertext to those two 
passages is Priam’s supplication to Achilles in Iliad 24. Priam in this 
scene begs for Achilles’ sympathy by pointing to his old age. In the 
Posthomerica, he does not and rather admits that he had rather have died 
than lived to see the sack of his city. Conversely, in Quintus it is Ilioneus 
who imitates Priam’s behavior in the Iliad. However, Priam is successful 
(as the only supplicant in the Iliad), and Ilioneus is not. See also To- 
masso 2010, 400 and Scheijnen 2018, 297-8. 


181. "DDaovír appears only here in Quintus. Cf. Vian 1969, 225: 
“Plusieurs Troyens portent ce nom.” Not to be mistaken for the Ilioneus 
killed by Peneleus in Il. 14.487-507 (see Burgess 2011d) or the oldest 
(maximus Ilioneus, Verg. A. 1.521; see Austin 1971, ad loc.) leader of the 
Trojan refugees (cf. Verg. A. 1.120, 1.521, 1.559, 1.611, 7.212, 7.249, 
9.501, and 9.569). The name is derived from "Doc (see Boyten 2010, 
163) just like e.g. Satnius (Il. 14.443), Scamandrius (Il. 5.49), Simoeisius 
(Il. 4.474), and Tros (Il. 20.463) are derived from place-names (see von 
Kamptz 1982, 124—5 and 292 and Krieter-Spiro 2015, 224). Vian 1969, 
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135 n8 and James 2004, 335 link Ilioneus to the character of Eioneus, 
who is killed by Neoptolemus in the Little Iliad (fr. 23 West 2003). 


ovvijvteto: in Quintus only here and in 6.341 (of the Greeks) Tpwoi 5’ 
üp goovpévotot ovvývteov. Rare in Homer too. 2x Il.: cf. 7.22 (Hector and 
Paris) &AArAoıcı 68 TH ye ovvavtécOnv napà ony and 21.34 "Ev0' vit 
IIpiáuoto ovvivtsto Aapóavíóao and 4x Od.: cf. 15.538, 17.165, and 
19.311 in the formula &g àv tic oe ovvavrönevog uakapíGot. Not in Oppi- 
an. 3x Nonn. D. The simplex évtopat in Q.S. 7.247 16 8’ &tpomoc ijvteto 
Moipa, 10.450-1 Ov6& tı 0fjpag &ósíóte Aaxyvrievrag / åvtouévn UNO VÜKTO, 
13.496-8 Kai tote Anpgogóovti peventoléuo T’ Akápavu / GOnofjog 
u£yóAoto 6 GotEos Nvrero pAtNp / Aidpn éeX60pévn. Cf. Il. 2.594—5 £v0a 
te Moöocaı / Avrönevar Odpvpw tov Oprika nadoav ows, 8.411-2 
npótnoiv sé róna ToAvATHYOU OVADUNOLO / Avrousvn KaTEpvKE, Aldc o£ 
og Evvene uÖdov, and 16.788-9 fvteto yap tor Polos Evi Kpazepfi dopivy 
/ Sewoc. For the question whether the form is aorist or imperfect see 
Brügger 2016, 331 and also Vian 1969, 34 n3. 


ónpoyépovrt only here in Quintus. Twice in Homer (Il. 3.149 and 
11.372). In the Iliad, the Snpoyépovtes are the elders of which Antenor 
(see 179 n.) is part of (3.146-52). In 11.371-2 Paris shoots an arrow at 
Diomedes (othAn kex)uuévog åvõpokuńto mì TOUBO / "IAov Aapdavidao, 
naharo Snpoyépovtoc). It is noteworthy that the use of the noun here 
and in the Iliad appears in a scene including Diomedes. Similar is 
fyftop, prominent in the repeated whole-verse à «(Aou Apysiov 
fyÜütopsg dé pédotes (cf. e.g. Il. 2.79, 9.17, 10.533, 11.276, 11.587, 
17.248, 22.378, 23.457). 


182. Eigoc aivöv: see 153 n. This combination does not appear in 
Homer. 


183. ynpadéov: only here in Quintus, not in Homer. Cf. A.R. 1.193-4 tov 
uèv Gp’ Oiveds /ijóq ynpaA&ov Koourtopa xoi60g asv and Opp. C. 
2.350-1 àg aiySv Kodpot piov Kon&ovon tokas / ynpaAéouc. Cf. also 
Pi. P. 4.121 and A. Pers. 171. 20x as an adjective in Nonn. D., 3x as a 
noun. 


KA6c0ncav Aönv dd cópart yvia: the verb in the passive in Quintus of 
collapsing trees in 1.491 GAAjAotot ©’ mì KAao0évta Kexu<v>taı and 
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1.625 Ett’ iat KAacOeioa Bin Kpvepod Bopéao. Otherwise in 1.596 and 
5.458 bmEekAdobn ueAésgotv, 10.372 yvia 0’ ónekAóo0noav, 11.84 ónékAaos 
8’ yea návta, 12.399 tpönog 5’ Aupekkaoe yvia, and 13.398 óngkAóc0r 
dé oi aA) of collapsing people. Cf. the active use in 4.483-4 nävrov yàp 
vmékAGoE dein" Adeyeıvov / TVvopenv, 6.13 noA£ag yàp DmEKAGOE óaípovoc 
Aioa, 7.248 Ñ oi óxéKAaos vóotov, and 13.206-7 Kai tov pév uópoc aivög 
onékAaos óno0£vta / Tvdeidao yépeoow. Cf. Il. 11.584 ékAác0n 62 Sdvaé, 
£póápuve 6£ pnpov. Similar also the Homeric expressions of fear 1pópog 
aivóg onfj.u0s yvia Exaotov (Il. 7.215 and 20.44), tpopéet 6° nó Qaida 
yvia (Il. 10.95), 026 te 1pópoc EAAGPE yvia (Il. 3.34 14.506 and Od. 
18.88), and Nic. Ther. 728 yobvwv 6’ ónoékAacs Seopa. See also 206 n. 
and Krieter-Spiro 2009, 27 for further literature. 


aönv: see 33 n. 


184. mepitpopéwv: common in Quintus (13x: 1.477, 3.182, 3.270, 3.364, 
5.276, 8.224, 9.219, 9.249, and 14.23). Cf. Q.S. 5.275-6 Néag 6' ¿ç uéocov 
Epvooa / od tt neputponiéov öniov pévoc. In Homer, the verb appears 
only once. Cf. Od. 18.77 (Irus trembling in front of Odysseus) oápxec d£ 
nepuponéovro péAEoow. 3x Opp. H. (1.293, 4.194, and 4.202). Cf. Arat. 
861 aüpiov o00' mì vukti nepırpouseiv detoio. Not in Nonnus, not in 
Triphiodorus. 


ysípsow àpooréípnor cf. Q.S. 11.393—5 ¿nsi pévoc Aiveiao / ófpuiov 
àpootéprotw åpnpóta xeipsoı AGav / éupepacg épénke and Il. 12.381-2 
ovdé Ké pw béa / yeípeoo" àpipotépnc £yot åvńp, odSé LAA’ "àv, / oiot 
viv Bpotoi sio’. Sligthly different in Q.S. 3.548 orndea T’ ópqpotépnot 
nenAnyvioi maAcuyow. The noun yeip 4x in the Ilioneus passage (here, 
192, 196, and 207). 


185. Gop ... 006v: this combination appears also in Q.S. 5.300, 13.403, 
and 14.305. &op 3x with Aotyıov and used synonymously in Greek epic to 
the alternatives päoyavov and &ipoc. This combination not in Homer. 
On 00óg see 39 and 115 n. 


ovvédpage: < ovvópácoo (LSJ, s.v.: “clutch”). Only here in Greek litera- 
ture and in a Scholion to Aristides 3.325. 


iyaro yoóvov: cf. Q.S. 7.593 dé0¢ ijyato yoóvov (cf. also 7.585-6), Il. 
1.512 (= 15.76) @étic 6’ oc yato yoovov, 20.468—9 ó uèv Titeto xeípeot 
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yoóvov / iéuevog Al00800’, 21.64-5 6 66 oi oyeðòv NAVE TeONTd<, / yovvov 
ü&yao0at nena, 24.356—7 GAA’ Gye 51) pevyonev EQ’ tov, ij pv ErEtta / 
yobvov dydpsvot Attavsdcouev, ai K’ enon, Od. 6.168-9 siða 5’ aivds 
/ Yoóvov äwacdaı, 22.339 yoóvov äwaodaı Aagptiddem 'Oóvofjoc, and 
Tryph. 263 ikeoiatc namo xoXo16v ijyoco yoóvov. 

The supplicative gesture of touching or approaching one's knee also 
in Q.S. 2.1712 nuvero duelov und duo’ uà yoóvaO' ixávov / 
Mooéo0w. Cf. Thetis begging Zeus in Il. 1.500-1 kai pa näpoıd’ ab00io 
ka0£Geto, kai Aáfe yoovov / oka and 1.557 repin yap ooi ye mapéCeto 
Kai AGBe yobvov. Cf. also Il. 18.457 Od. 3.92. Od. 4.322 tobvexa viv Ta 
cà yoóva0' ikávopat and Il. 6.45 "Aópnotog 8’ dp’ éxeita Aapov &Xicosto 
yoóvov (= Od. 10.264 « Il. 21.71). See LfrgE, s.v. yovu 1c and ikávo 2by. 
Other typical gestures are touching one's chin (e.g. Il. 1.501) and kissing 
one's hands (e.g. Il. 24.478). See Neumann 1965, 68-70, Gould 1973, 
Pótscher 1992, and Naiden 2006, 44—62. On gestures of lament in the 
Aeneid, see Lobe 1999, 173-8. 


186. àvópoqgóvov ijpooc: the adjective appears in Quintus only 3x. Cf. 
also Q.S. 4.24 áàvópooóvou bouivng and 8.126 àvópogóvoio KörAwnoc. In 
Homer (29x Il. and 1x Od.), a regular epithet of Hector (e.g JI. 1.242, 
6.498, 9.351, 16.77, 16.840, and 17.428; see Latacz et al. 2000, 101 and 
Brügger 2009, 182-3 for ample discussion). Never with Diomedes. The 
use here is a reference to Priam's supplication Il. 24.477-9 ayy © dpa 
otüg / xepoiv AyAAfjog AdBe yovvata Kai Kóos yeipac / óOswüg 
&vópooóvouvc (the epithet with Achilles also in Il. 18.317 and 23.18). Just 
as in the Iliad, an older man supplicates himself to a significantly 
younger and more powerful one. However, Achilles shows mercy, Dio- 
medes does not. The adjective not in Oppian, 21x in Nonnus. On hero- 
ism and heroic codes in Iliad and Odyssey, see Adkins 1960, Adkins 
1982, Schein 1984, Wees 1988, Martin 1989, Cairns 1993, and Horn 
2014, in the Posthomerica Scheijnen 2018. 


uó00v: see 37 n. 


éoobpsevoc nep: at the end of a line also in Il. 11.554, 13.142, and 17.663. 
Cf. Q.S. 7.135 &oodusvai nep and 12.257 &ocupévog nep; as well as Q.S. 
1.695, 3.712, 13.238, Il. 13.57, Od. 4.416, 4.733, and Opp. H. 1.240 and 
2.343. 
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187. y6X0v: see 193 n. 


außorin: this noun appears in Quintus only here and in 1.431-2 T pj 
tig Et’ AußoAin noA&poto / Ein TElpopévyow. This is an epic version of the 
noun avaßoAn. Not in Homer, but évéPanote (Il. 2.380 dvaBanots KaKod 
Eooetat and 24.655 àváfmoig voios vekpoio yEvrtan). It appears in A.R. 
1.861-2 ApoA( ... Nev / vavtU inc, 3.143—4 umóé tig šoto / GUBoAin. Cf. 
also e.g. Nonn. D. 25.273, 36.477, 38.12, 48.137, and 48.218. Not in Op- 
pian. 


188. Bawöv: see 42 n. 


Gnéoye yípovrog: the verb appears 6x in Quintus (here, and in 1.467 
ÖmoTfTog Anooxöuevar KEdadetvijc, 2.72 dQmóoyso ömtorfitog, 3.519 
ånocyóuesoða Svonyéoc alya yóow, 9.333 otovdsvtos ünocyóusvot 
noA&uo1o, and 13.344 todd’ àvópóc éàc åneyópeða yeipac). Cf. also Il. 3.84 
"Oc &pa0', oi 6' Eoyovto pays, 12.248 si dé od Sniorfitog Ap&fsaı and 
14.129 avdtoi uèv Ex@ueda ónioti[toc. 


Eigoc: see 153 n. 


189. J1coópevoc: the verb 7x in Quintus, 74x in Homer. Noteworthy 
models are Lycaon’s supplication in Il. 21.97-8 "Og dpa pw Lpitépoto 
npoonóóa oaíóutoc vióg / A1ooöuevog éxéscow and Priam’s supplication 
in 24.485 tov Kai Jaooópevoc Ilpianog mpdc uo00v Esme. 


000v Avöpa Kai S6Ppmov: cf. Q.S. 1.341 Oooi 5é oi ävõpss Enovro and 
12.123-4 00006 mpoénkav ik&odaı / dvépac. For the combination ávópa 
xai óppiptov cf. Q.S. 1.8, 1.278, and 5.438 onétpgcav SBpmov üvópa. See 
also 50 n. and Bär 2009, 157-8. On 00óg see 39 and 115 n. 


189-90. àXeyewoóv / ïayev: cf. Q.S. 2.634—5 dAsyetwov Aveoteväyile yoðoa 
/ Hós. This form of an adverb appears also in Q.S. 2.566, 8.353, 11.146, 
14.35, 14.572, and 14.643. For the adjective, see also 100 n. and Vian 
1966, 123 n2. In Homer, the formulas ueyóA' iaye(-ov) and péya 8’ ïaye 
are commonly used with the coast (Il. 21.10), fire (Il. 23.216), objects 
thrown into water (Od. 20.392), rocks (Il. 9.395), a salpinx (/l. 18.219), 
and ships (Il. 1.482 and Od. 2.428). See Coray 2016, 28 for further dis- 
cussion and also 102 n. and line 333. 
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190. £covpévozc: cf. Il. 23.363-4 ópókAnoóv T’ &négoot / Eoovpévac. The 
adverb 65x in Q.S., 8x Il., 4x Od., 4x Hes., and 11x A.R. See also Camp- 
bell 1981, 194, Bàr 2009, 216 and especially Ferreccio 2014, 253-4 for 
exhaustive discussion. 


oTvyepóv 5é pw Gpgeye deine: cf. Q.S. 7.250 (of Deidameia) xarà 0vpóv 
üó&onetov Guoeye Seiwa, 9.273 kakóv d£og Gápoeye Tpóac, 12.357 (of the 
Trojans) dé0¢ üupexe O0vpóv, 12.466 (also of the Trojans) nävrag yàp 
aneilıyov Gugeye Setua, and Orph. A. 787 otvyepov ó& nepi opévag 
tero ócipoa. The noun detua in Quintus 3x with óAeyewóg (4.483, 
7.544, and 12.521), 2x with wéyac. For a detailed discussion of äupsxe see 
Tsomis 20182, 169, for the adjective see 458 n. 


191. l'ovvotpaí o: the verb appears only here in Quintus and 10x in 
Homer. A close parallel is Il. 21.74 youvotuai o’, AyiAcü. Here, Lycaon 
begs Achilles for mercy after he has lost his weapons in the river. In 
Homer, Achilles threats the youngster with a spear (21.71-2), in the 
Posthomerica it is a sword (182-5). Four Homeric speeches start with 
Tovvoðuoat: Odysseus’ supplication to Nausicaa in Od. 6.149 Tovvotpai 
o£, üvaooo- 0£óc vb tic 1] Bpotóc £oot has no martial connotation. Later in 
the Odyssey, however, the suitor Leiodes (22.312) and the minstrel 
Phemius (22.344) supplicate him yovvoüpat o’, Odvosd- od é p’ aideo 
kai p’ &Xenoov. Of those three suppliants, only Phemius survives due to 
Telemachus' intervention. 


n0)Xvo0zvíov Apysíov: the adjective appears 10x in Quintus and not in 
Homer. With the Greeks cf. Q.S. 8.422 ioioı kteivovto z0Avo0svéov DT’ 
Ayav and 11.131 oi yàp sn näpvavıo moAvobevéscow Ayatoic. Other- 
wise denoting the Greek heroes Achilles (5.603 and 6.21) and Machaon 
(6.394), as well as the the Centaurs (6.273), the gods (7.186), the Titans 
(2.205), and Zeus (3.128). Thus, Arnold Bärtschi (2019, 246) rightly 
speaks of a “tendeziöse Funktionalisierung des Beiworts". For the spon- 
deiazon cf. also Q.S. 1.750 áóápmi0óov Apysíov, 7.121 é£urmtoAéuov 
Apysiov, 13.506 (see n.) and 14.94 quXontoAénov Apysiov, 3.19, 6.59, 
and 14.235 ueventoi&umv Apysiov, and 1.716, 2.390, 3.435, 4.76, 6.85, 
7.3, 9.3, 9.289, 11.332, and 14.633 £uo0szvéov Apysíov. See Tsomis 
20183, 143 and Carvounis 2019, 64. For the Greeks see 15 n. 
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192. aíózcav cf. Q.S. 1.192 (Priam) Aidsooaı 5’ Éuóv Trop. Cf. Il. 9.640 
(Ajax the Greater to Achilles) aíózcoat è uéAo0pov and especially II. 
24.503 (Priam to Achilles) GA’ aidsio 0soóc. In h.Cer. 64 (Demeter to 
Helius) Hé aidecoai ne. Similar is Q.S. 1.195-6 (Priam to Zeus) aideo 
8°, <E>wg Ett nadpoı dy’ aipatds einev åyavoð / Aapóóvov, Il. 21.74 (Ly- 
caon to Achilles) Od. 22.312 (Leiodes to Odysseus) 22.344 (Phemius to 
Odysseus) od õé p’ aideo Kai p’ &Aénoov, and Il. 22.82 “Extop, tékvov 
£póv, THOE T aideo Kai u’ £Aénoov. See Bär 2009, 490. 


G@ugi y&povrog: Hermann 1840 is responsible for the lacuna after 
yépovtoc. Vian 1969 supplies “arréte,” so does Gartner 2010 “halte 
zurück [deine Hände],” and Hopkinson 2019 “stay [your hand].” See 
Köchly 1850, ad loc. 


192-3. àpyaAX£ov te / Mye xOAov: cf. Q.S. 12.215-6 X6Aov 8° And voor 
Barovro / àápyoAéov, Il. 10.106-7 ei kev AytdAsdcs / £k X6AoD àpyoAéoto 
uetaotpéym oíAov Atop, 15.121-2 üpyoAeótepog GAAog / màp Atdc 
adavaroıcı xóXoc kai uvis £r0x0n, and 18.119 apyaréoc xóXoc "Hpng (see 
Kaimio 1977, 65). 

The noun yóXoc appears in Quintus with a variety of adjectives: aivög 
(1.752, 9.400, 9.493, and 14.506), àXAywóeig (4.376), &vmpóc (14.170), 
àpyoAéog (12.215 and 13.192), dewög (5.150), kakóg (1.780), oiCopóc 
(14.342), óXoóc (1.305), and ovovózic (9.404). 


193. nakpóv mési dvépt kó60c: the combination paxpov kõõoç appears 
only here in Quintus and not in Homer (see Scodel 2008, 12-16 and 22- 
30). In Quintus, often in the combination péya «dog (cf. e.g. 1.108, 2.77, 
3.197, 4.577, 7.566, and 13.288). In Homer in e.g. Il. 8.176 and 8.237. 
For néAet dvépt kÜ60c cf. Q.S. 7.657-8 (Phoinix wanting to die earlier 
than Achilles) 6 koi néAev dvépt Kdd0g / kmósuovíjog E00 nò ysípsoi 
tapyvOfivat. See Tsomis 2018a, 352-3 for a discussion of the parallels 
between the two speeches and 288 n. 


194. Gvépa véov Kreivavrı Kai óppuiov- ijv 62 yépovta: this line in the 
very center of the speech epitomizes the conflict between Ilioneus and 
Achilles. The opposing &vópa véov at the beginning of the line and the 
yépovta. at the end of it stand symbolic for the conflict of the young war- 
rior and the old man. Cf. line 189 n. for the combination éBpmov ávópa. 
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194-5. ijv 52 yépovra / Kteivng, oŭ vb rot aivoc &p&yeton Eivekev GAKij<: 
cf. Lycaon’s contrasting argument in II. 21.84-6 pivvvOddtov õć ue uńTtNp 
/ yeivato Aao0ór| Ovyótnp Atao yépovtoc, / Ateo and Achilles’ reply 
in 21.106-7 àAAà, oíXoc, Dave Kai oú: Tin 6AO0PDPEOL obtoc; / KaTOaVE Kai 
IIátpokXoc, 6 nep oéo NOAAOV Aueivov. See 191 n. for context. Ilioneus 
makes a valid point here. Earlier in the Posthomerica, Memnon had re- 
fused to fight with Nestor because of his old age (cf. 2.309-13 'O yépov, 
oU uot Éotke Katavtia osio piáyeo0at / npeopvtépoto yey@tos, Enei y’ ED 
oiða vocat / rj yàp £yoy' &póumv os véov Kai áprjtov ávópa. / àvri&av 
ón(otou Opacds é uor £Zurevo Huvuög / yewpóc éufjg Kai dovpdc Enüdlov 
Eunevar Epyov) and Neoptolemus denied him access to the wooden 
horse, as the honor of sacking the city should be given to the young (cf. 
12.276-80 GAAG os ypac GuEiAlyov Aupin£uapgpev, / OVSE TOL £ungóóc EOTL 
Bin yatéovtt növono. / TH o£ xpů Tevédot0 mpdc Novas Anov&sodoı- / £g dé 
A6xov véoi üvópsg £0' vopivns akdpytor / pnoópns0', wc oú, yEpaté, 
MAaopEevoic EM1TéAAEIc). See James 2004, 335 and Scheijnen 2018, 292. 


195. aivog &p&yeron: the noun only here in Quintus. In the Iliad, only 
twice, both times during the funeral games (cf. Il. 23.652 &nei nävt’ aivov 
énékAog NmAcíóao and 23.795 Avtidoy’, ob pév tot éco siprjostat 
alvog). See Richardson 1993, 240. For the figurative use of the verb cf. 
Q.S. 5.265 si un oi nıvorn ¿mì uits Exytat. 


eivekev: this form only here in Quintus. Not in Homer. Cf. Hdt. 1.42.0.2 
tod mvAdooovtoc etvekev and Hdt. 3.122.0.4 eivekev ypnudtov. 


àAKijc: 45x Q.S., 53x Il., 12x Od., and 14x A.R. Other than here, etymo- 
logically this noun denotes defensive power (LfgrE, s.v.: “Abwehr feind- 
lichen Einwirkens von sich, seinem Haus und Besitz”). See Serafimidis 
2016, 264-5 with n1084 and n1085 for further literature. 


196. ės aitņods Tpene yeipac: cf. Q.S. 2.174 (of the gods) óopa Kai 
GoxahOwv tig And ntoAépoto tpanntar, 7.106 (of Eurypylus) où’ 6 ye 
xelpag anétpene Öntorfitog, 9.10-1 (Antenor to Zeus) Kai óppiiov ávópa 
nöANog / 1péyov GQ’ rjuevépnc, Il. 12.248—9 ei dé od Sniorftog apéEEat, NE 
tw’ GAAov / napoópevog énégootv Anorpeweıg noAéuoto, and 20.256-7 
QAKf[g 6° ob u’ émésooiv AnoTp&yeıs nenaßta / npiv YOAKH poyéoao0o0t 
évavtiov. 
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197. note yijpac opoiiov zicapır&cdau: cf. Il. 4.315 (Agamemnon to 
Nestor) GAG os yfjpac teipet ópotiov and h.Ven. 244 viv 6$ os uèv Taya 
yijpas Öyotiov dupıkadöyeı. Compare also the “emotional (and metrically 
useful) variant” (de Jong 2012, 74) iketo yrjpaog oùðóv (Od. 15.246; simi- 
lar 15.348, 23.212, Il. 22.60-1, 24.487, Hes. Op. 331, and h.Ven. 106). In 
Quintus, also line 13.199 &00X0v nori yfipag ik&odaı. For further parallels 
see Ferrecccio 2014, 181, and Tsomis 2018a, 351. 

Old age in Quintus has mostly negatively connotations. Cf. e.g. 2.330 
nö ynpaog Ayxdouaı aivod, 2.341 yńpať yàp xa00nzsp0s modAvTANTH 
BeBapyto, 3.451 dteprét yńpaï kópcac, 3.614 and 12.276 yfipac dusiAryov, 
4.121 Avypov ... yfjpac, 4.320 yfipag ... Kai &Aysa, 7.655 Avyp@ 0’ mì yr]poat, 
10.426 yrpai teıpou&vn, and 12.271 ypas moAvotovov. The same can be 
found in Homer. Cf. the adjectives in e.g. Il. 5.153, 10.79, 18.434, 23.644, 
Od. 24.249 Auypoc, Il. 19.336 otuyepog, Il. 8.103, 23.623, Od. 11.196 
yarenog. In the Odyssey with Aınapög in Od. 11.136, 19.386, and 23.283). 
For old age in Homer, see Schadewaldt 1970, Preisshofen 1977, 20-42, 
Garland 1990, and Falkner 1995, for old age and death in antiquity see 
Brandt 2010. 


198. "Oc pAuevov mpocéetme: also in Q.S. 5.165, 5.427, 6.84, 7.219, 7.667, 
7.700, 8.146, 12.66, 12.73, 12.274, and 13.237. This phrase not in Homer, 
but cf. the repeated whole-verse Tov 8’ abte npooéeute Hei yAavkönız 
Aonvn (Il. 1.206, 7.33, 22.177, and 22.238) and tov 8° abte npoo&sınev 
&va& àvópóv, Ayapépvov (Il. 9.114, 10.64, 10.119, 14.64, and 19.184). See 
Campbell 1981, 25—6 for parallels and discussions. 


Kpataid Tvö£og vióc: on Diomedes see 168 n. The full combination 
appears also in Q.S. 7.419 and 10.350, the shorter Tvdé0g vióc (28x Il., 
not in Od.) in Q.S. 4.82, 4.102, 4.574, 6.64, 6.97, 7.347, and 9.335. Simi- 
lar is Q.S. 1.770 (cf. 3.260 and 9.335) Tvó&oc óppuitog vióc, 4.217 Tvó£og 
innoöauoro nóic, and 12.326 kpataiod dvA&oc vids (cf. Il. 13.345 Kpóvov 
vis kpataiò). In the Iliad, the combination Tvö£og 016g appears with the 
epithets peyáðvpuoç (Il. 5.25, 5.235, and 10.509), àyavóg (5.277), and 
daippovos innddapoc (4.370; similar 8.152 and 23.472). Cf. also Od. 3.167 
Tvdéoc vióc Apnioc. 

In Quintus, the adjective also with other heroes. Cf. 6.502 and 6.516 
Arp&og vie kpataió as well as weapons (1.24 and 2.409 dovpi Kpataıö), 
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hands (1.592, 1.742 xpataıfj xeipi and 11.194 ysipa kpaxaínv), and the 
Giants (2.518 Tiyavtac ateipéac r£ Kpatatodc). The adjective in Homer 
frequently in the formula 0ávaxog xai poipa kpatarń (e.g. Il. 5.83, 16.334, 
20.477, and 21.110). Cf. also Il. 11.19 kpataroð Onpög and 13.345 dbo 
Kpóvov vie kpatatd. See also line 13.168 and 13.237. 


199. © yépov: also in lines Q.S. 2.309, 5.166, 7.668, 12.298, and 13.238. 
This speech has been compared to Memon’s short speech to Nestor in 
2.309-18 (see Gärtner 2010, ad loc.; on Nestor in the Posthomerica Garcia 
Romero 1989 and Langella 2016). However, Memnon wants Nestor to 
take flight while Neoptolemus shows no mercy. 8x in the Iliad. In Il. 
24.460 and 24.683 Hermes addresses Priam that way, in 24.411 it is the 
messenger Argeiphontes. Usually a respectful address. See Latacz et al. 
2000, 36. 


é00X0v mori yíjpag ixéoOar cf. line 13.197 note ypas dpoitov 
sioagucéo8at. Achilles picks up Ilioneus’ last argument. See 197 n. 


200. Kdptog óà£&eravr cf. Q.S. 1.507 émei péya xKäprog déetar 
G&upotépotow, 2.77 KDdog aéEeta1, 5.82 GéEeto kõu’ dAsyetov, Il. 18.110 
avép@v Ev otńðsoow óàé£etoi Hite Kanvöc, and Od. 2.315 Kai ófj pot 
aéFetat Evd001 Hvuöc. 


200-1. 2400 / £&yO0póv: see 239 n. 


201. Aidt zóvrac ióyo: strongly resembles Il. 1.3 1oAAàg 8° io0ípovg 
woydc “Aidt mpoiayev. Cf. also Q.S. 3.15 moAAoi àvootijtoio kacteA0&pev 
Atdovijoc, 3.157 yvy] dé Kat’ Aidos &&enortri0n, 3.198-9 ei yé tic £oti KAT 
Aos avOpanotow / fj vóoc re 0Spjiotec, 6.429 čßn 6° Gap ‘Atdoc sion, 
and 8.139 °H oe npóc ‘Aida, Kfipes Aueikıktor popéovow. The use of the 
verb idatew points for Latacz et al. 2000, 17 in light of parallel construc- 
tions (cf. Il. 5.654, 11.445, 16.625 "Aiót óvo, 21.48 eig At6ao neunew, 
and 8.367 Aidoo mpoméunetv) to “eine die Gewaltsamkeit betonende Stei- 
gerung". For an extensive discussion of Hades in the Posthomerica see 
Maciver 2017 (esp. 126 n18) and Tsomis 2018a, 99-105, in Homer 
Purves 2011a with further literature. 


202. önıov ávóp' anapöveu: cf. Q.S. 13.154 and Kfipac àpóvew. For the 
noun-adjective phrase, cf. Q.S. 1.599, 5.158a, 6.468, 11.262, 13.265 ñor 
üvópsc, 7.46 and 12.251 óníototv dr’ àvópáciv. The lexeme órjtog in Quin- 
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tus 36x as a noun, 16x as an adjective. See Tsomis 2018, 123-4 and 
Brügger et al. 2003, 125. 


203. Aqipoio SujAace Aoiyıov Gop: an almost identical line in Q.S. 14.313 
(Achilles sacrificing Polyxena; see Carvounis 2019, 151-2) "Oc sinav 
Kovpns tù Aoiyıov fjAacev Gop. Cf. also 2.258-9 (Memnon killing An- 
timachus) dujAaose 6° Ößpınov £yyoc / é¢ Kpadinv, 3.240 (Glaucus attack- 
ing Ajax the Greater) dujAaoev Es ypóa Kaddv, 6.393 (Machaon attacking 
Eurypylus) kat’ £bpéoc fAaoev Opov, 6.408 (Eurypylus attacking Macha- 
on) ài& ot£pvoro Maydovos ijAaoev £yyoc, 11.34-5 (Neoptolemus killing 
Euenor) 516 8° fAaoev gç uécov nap / aiyuńv, and 13.441 Eiéecow dv 
51a AGLOv ~Xacoav. In the Iliad, e.g. in 16.821 (Hector killing Patroclus) 
diampd dé yaAKov éAaooe and 22.326 (Achilles wounding Hector) tfj p’ 
Eni ol uua yt. čao’ Eyxei Sios AyUA. bc. 

The adjective Aoiyıog appears with a weapon also with Eyxog (cf. Q.S. 
3.317, 4.25, 6.592, and 10.61) and Sodpa (cf. Q.S. 13.333). Cf. Opp. H. 
1.560, C. 4.36 Aoiyıov ióv (also in Nonn. D. 48.62), and Lyc. Alex. 795 
Aotytog otóvo&. In Homer only with £pyov (cf. Il. 1.518 and 1.573 Aotyia 
£pya). In Quintus also with deities. Cf. e.g. Ares (7.17) and Aisa (10.344). 
Old men are killed in Triphiodorus in lines 600-2 oiktpórarot dé 
YEPOVTEG ATYLOTATOLOL Qóvototv / 00d’ ópOoi KTEivovTO, YapLai 6° iketrjoia 
yvia / tewänevor xoAtoiot KateKA(vovto Kaprjvoig (see Miguélez-Cavero 
2013, 435-6). The noun Gop is used synonymously in Greek epic with 
the alternatives pdoyavov and &íooc. 


204. iOvve: see 62 n. 
205. KéAev8a: see 171 n. 


206. nópoc aivóg: this combination appears also in Q.S. 1.682, 2.412, 
3.773, 9.176, and 10.332. Only once in Homer (Il. 18.465). In Homer, 
uópoc appears as “Fate” e.g. in Il. 6.357 olo ¿mì Zedc Ofjke kokóv pópov, 
18.465 öte mv uöpog aivóg ikávou 19.421 ed vv tò olda Kai adTOC Ó uor 
uópog ėvðáð’ HAECHaL, 22.280 Ex Atdc Nelöng TOV Euöv uópov, 24.85 KAaiEe 
uópov oð naðòç Ayduovog, Od. 1.166 viv 8 6 uèv Öç AnöAwmAE kakóv 
uópov, and 11.618 kai oo kakóv uöpov nynAdleıc. As “death” e.g. in Od. 
9.61 oi 8’ Aor Pbyouev Havaröv TE uópov 1e, in Quintus, in 1.252-3 rfjg 
© Gyea nävra / Abos Ldpoc, 1.682-3 £nei uópov aivóv kovos / TTALÖOG 
£fjc, 2.412 Nóv 0’ óío pópov aivóv Avanınosıv bn’ 0A£0po, 6.630 ó60vn ô’ 
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Eutyn uópoc, Epdtto ð àvrp, 9.194 Kaipıog čvða LGAloTa mMéAEL LOPOG 
avOpanoıcıv, and 11.120 uöpog 8’ ékiyavev åpntós. Cf. also the adjective 
aivönopos in Q.S. 1.651, 2.480, 9.395, 10.397-8, Il. 22.481, Od. 9.53, and 
24.169. The adjective aivög appears in Homer 13x in the formula £v aiv 
öniorfri (e.g. Il. 3.20). See Ferrecio 2014, 221 for further parallels. 


bn£kAacz: the verb does not appear in Homer. Cf. Q.S. 1.596 and 5.458 
(of Penthesileia and Ajax the Greater respectively) ónekAóo0r ueAésocu 
6.13 nohéac yàp onékXoos Aaipovoc Aloa, 10.372 (of the collapsing Hec- 
uba) yvia ô’ 9neKA.&c0noav, 12.399 (of Laocoón) TG 5’ pap Euneoe sua, 
tpóuoç 6° ápipékAaos yvia (see Campbell 1980, 140), 13.182-3 (of Ili- 
oneus; see n.) TOD 6° pa náyyv / ynpoA£ov KA&c0ncav Gdnv Ind o@uarı 
yvia, and 13.398 óngKAác0n 66 oi &Axr]. Cf. Nic. Ther. 728 yoóvov 5é 0° 
UMEKAAOE SEOLE. 


óno0Évra: cf. Q.S. 2.14-5 (Thymoites on Achilles) 6 nep diw / Kai Heöv 
avrıäacavra näxn Ev<ı> óno0fjvau 2.397 (of Memnon) br’ Eyxei önıdavra, 
and 4.18 (of Achilles) tov 6’ év nupi óno0&vra. 


207. Tvðsíðao yépecow: cf. Q.S. 1.265 Tvösiöao mécov naAaunoL 
óapeicat. See 168 and 198 n. 


eio<éti>: not in Homer, common in Quintus (15x: Q.S. 1.84, 1.389, 2.42, 
2.54, 4.10, 4.431, 7.57, 7.315, 10.134, 10.365, 11.104, 11.399, 13.207, 
14.502, and 14.642). This adverb becomes popular in Hellenistic poetry. 
See Ferreccio 2014, 51 for parallels. 


Tpóag £vaípov: cf. Q.S. 7.527 Tpdac Evatpev do’ Epxeog, Il. 16.92 Tpóag 
évaipópevoc, mpoti "IAiov tyspovevetv, and 20.96 éyysi yoAKsin A&Aeyag 
xai Tpdac Evaipev. On the Trojans see 19 n. 


208. £ocvt' Ava mtoAicOpov EM péya káprsei 000v: cf. Q.S. 3.384 and 
7.109 éà péya káprei 000v, 4.234 uéya 000v, 4.357 &@ nepi kápret 000v, 
4.584 peyáAo nepi káptei Kai nooi 000v, 6.597 Käprei 0vov, and 11.426 
ueyáño nepi Käprei 000v. Cf. Il. 21.234 6 6’ én£covto olópatt 000v. For 
the prepositional phrase àvà ntoAís0pov see 1 n. 
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209-12: The death of Abas, Eurycoön, Amphimedon, Damastor’s son, 
Mimas, and Deiopites 


Diomedes kills the Trojans Abas and Eurycoön, Ajax the Lesser slays 
Amphimedon. Agamemnon the son of Damastor, Idomeneus Mimas, 
and Meges Deiopites. 


209. Aéuvato 5’ ov Aßavra: óópvato at the beginning of a line in 
Quintus in e.g. 13.217 (of Neoptolemus) déuvat’ Ayrıvopa oiov and 8.88 
(= 8.228 and 10.101) Adpvat<o 6» GAXo0gv üXXov. In Homer, this form 
only once in Il. 11.309 à ápa nvxvà kaprja0' bo’ "Extopt 6ápvato Xaov. 


Aßavra: besides here, there appear to be two other Trojans with the 
name Abas. Sthenelus kills one in Q.S. 11.81 X0évg£AÀog 6’ £Ae Oiov 
‘ABavta, Diomedes (again) kills one earlier in Il. 5.148-51 tovc uèv čao’, 
6 5° Aßavra petoyeto Kai IloAdıdov, / vigac Ebpvddpavtoc, óveiponóAoto 
yépovtoc: / toig obK EPYoLEvOIc ó yépov Ekpivat’ óveípouc, / GAAG 0PEOG 
Kpatepdc Arounöng éSevaprée (for Eurydamas see also line 13.178). James 
2004, 324 accuses Quintus of “careless use of Homeric material” be- 
cause both in Il. 5 and in Q.S. 11 (line 79) a Polyidus and an Abas are 
killed in quick succession. See Kirk 1990, 73. Not translated in Way 
1913. 


doöparı pakpó: also in 1.247 and 3.218. Together with óovpi kpata1d 
(Q.S. 1.24 and 2.409; cf. Pi. P. 6.34 xpatatov éyxoc), a variation of the 
Homeric dovpi gaswe (22x Il.; cf. e.g. 4.496, 5.611, 6.32, 11.577, 13.159, 
13.183, 13.190, 13.370, 13.403, 13.516, 14.461, 15.429, 15.573, 16.284, 
16.399, 16.409, 16.466, 16.477, 17.304, 17.347, and 17.574; cf. also Batr. 
216 and Hes. fr. 280.1 MW), yoXxfjpea ĉoðpa (e.g. Il. 6.3), and ó&&i 6ovpíi 
(e.g. Il. 5.336, 16.317, and 16.806). See Bakker/ van den Houten 1992. 
The noun ööpv, originally “a long piece of wood" (LfgrE, s.v.), denotes in 
the Iliad (222x) a spear used for throwing (other than the éyxoc; see 330 
n.), in the Odyssey (35x), closer to its original sense, also a “tree-stalk, a 
timber (for building i.e. beam, plank etc.)" (LfgrE, s.v.). See Serafimidis 
2016, 104—5. On spears generally, see Hóckmann 1980, 312-4 and Par- 
askevaides 1984, 22-4. 


210. via IIepuivijoroto zepuAvróv Ebpokóovra: both names appear 
only here in Quintus. They do not appear in Homer. The adjective 
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nepiKAotóg in Quintus with the names of Memnon (2.378), Orion 
(5.368), Amides (9.186), Deiphobus (9.226), Zelys (10.125), Aeneas 
(11.477), and Sinon (14.107). In Iliad and Odyssey 12x with Hephaestus 
(e.g. Il. 1.607, 18.383, Od. 8.300, 8.349, and 8.357), in the Iliad with Pa- 
troclus (18.326) and the Trojan Antiphus (11.104), in the Odyssey with 
Phemius (1.325) and Demodocus (8.83, 8.367, and 8.521). Similar ex- 
pressions are KAeóg evpb (Od. 1.344, 3.204. 4.726, 4.816), ınAerAvrög (Il. 
19.400, Od. 1.30), tnAexkeırög (Il. 5.491, 6.111, 9.233, 12.108, 13.321, Od. 
19.546), KAéog obpavóv iket (Il. 8.192). For the Indo-Germanic back- 
ground, see Schmitt 1967, 71-80. See 511 n. for the adjective KAvtóc. 


211. Aíag: see 422 n. 


Apnqouiéóovra, Aapaoropíiónv: both names appear only here in Quintus, 
but together in the Odyssey, as one of the suitors, Agelaus, is the son of a 
Damastor, and another one is called Amphimedon. Cf. Od. 22.2412 
Mvnotíjpag 56° ótpove Aapaotopíóng Ay&iaog / Ebpóvonóg te Kai 
Aupweöov AnportóAspuóg te; also in 20.321, 22.212, and 22.293. Another 
son of Damastor is Tlepolemus, in I. 16.416 TÀnzóAguóv Te 
Aapaotopisnv. See Brügger 2016, 188 and Finkelberg 2011a. 


Ayapépvov: without an epithet in Q.S. 4.581, 5.559, 7.687, 7.701, 8.99, 
9.35, 11.85, 12.339, and 14.210. Besides with various epithets. Cf. Q.S. 
1.828 and 9.486 Ayapéuvovos devetoio, 3.518 uéya Kpatéwv Aydueuvov, 
4.127, 4.407, 5.165, 5.427, 9.203, 9.490, and 14.20 évpmering Ayausuvov, 
5.135 unriöevr’ Ayausuvova, 5.474 Atpeiön Ayapéuvovt, 6.337, and 6.510 
Ayapéuvova oiov. In Homer regularly in the repeated whole-verse 
Atpesiön Kvdtote, üva& àvópóv Ayausuvov (e.g. Il. 2.434, 9.96, 9.163, 
9.673, 9.693, 10.103, 19.146, 19.199) and tov 6' ànapetóuevoc npooéon 
xpeiov Ayapépvov (e.g. Il. 1.130, 1.285, 2.369, 4.188). On Agamemnon 
generally, see van Nortwick 2011 with literature. 


212. Töoneveöc: the king of Crete and leader of the Cretan contingent (Il. 
2.645—50), son of Deucalion and grandson of Minos (cf. Il. 13.449—52). 
He is one of the lesser heroes before Troy; his aristeia is described in Il. 
13.361—525. In the Odyssey, Nestor states that he returned safely to Crete 
with his comrades (Od. 3.191-2 nävrag 6° Tóopeveog Kprmv eioryay’ 
£taípouc, / oi púyov EK TOAELLOD, nóvtog dE oi OD tiv’ ånnópa.). See Visser 
1997, 219 and 613-4 and Louden 2011. 
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Mipavta: only appears here in Quintus and not in Homer. Another 
Mimas is killed by Philoctetes in Q.S. 11.481-3 GAAG Minavra / 
HEOONYDG oáksog TE Kai imMOKOLOD TPVPAAEING / THYEV. 


Me£yng: this Meges appears in Quintus in 1.287, 6.634, 10.108, 10.138, 
and 12.326. As the son of Phyleus, he is the leader of the men from Du- 
lichium (cf. Il. 2.625-30). In Il. 13.691-2, he is the leader of the Epeians. 
See Richmond 1968. He is notably featured in the Iliad as part of the 
assembly in the Doloneia (10.110 and 10.175) and as part of the legation 
bringing Agamemnon’s gifts to Achilles (19.238—41). According to Apol- 
lodorus (Bibl. 3.10.8), he is one of Helen’s suitors. He also appears in E. 
IA 283-4 AsvKnpetuov 5° Apr / Tágiov Nyev, ov Méyng ävaooe. Two 
further Trojans with the same name appear in Q.S. One is the father of 
Polymnius (2.292 TIoAöuviov via Méyntoc) and one is the son of Dymas 
(cf. Il. 16.715—20) and father of Celtus and Eubius, who are both killed by 
Neoptolemus (7.606—11 "Eva 600 Kräve maide noAvxpVoo1o Méynto¢ / óc 
yévoc Éoke Nónavtoc, Éyev © Epikvdéac viag / sióótag ED pév ükovta 
Bareiv, eb 5° innov éhdooat / Ev noA&um Kai pakpóv éniotauiévoc 6ópu 
nàu, / toc téKe oi Ilepißora mÑ divi map’ óy0ac / Layyapiov, KéAtov 
te kai Eößiov). See also Kirk 1985, 220-1, Visser 1997, 220, Ebbott 2011a, 
and Ferreccio 2014, 164-5. 


Antomitny: there seem to appear three Trojans with the name Deiopites. 
One is killed in Q.S. 6.579-81 Kai tote 61) Hepanwv Epıkvd£og EdpumbAo010 
/ towe Odavtos Etaipov Ex&ppova Anıonimv / Gov tutOdv Evepde. An- 
other Deiopites, also a Trojan, appears in Il. 11.420-1, where he is killed 
by Odysseus (6 58 mp@tov pév Aubnova Anionitny / obtasEv pov Ünepüsv 
émdApevoc o€éi dovpi). Apollodorus names him as one of Priam’s sons 
(Bibl. 3.12.5). See Anderson 2011b. 


213-50: Neoptolemus and Priam 


213-20a: Neoptolemus kills Pammon, Polites, Tisiphonus, and 
Agenor 
220b-50: Neoptolemus and Priam 
220b-4: Neoptolemus and Priam meet 
225-36: Priam asks Neoptolemus to kill him 
237-40: Neoptolemus' speech 
241-50: Neoptolemus kills Priam 
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The passage can be divided into two parts. First, Neoptolemus kills Pri- 
am’s sons Pammon, Polites, Tisiphonus, as well as Agenor (213-20a). In 
part two (220b-47), he meets Priam himself (220b-4), who decidedly 
wants to die (225-36). Neoptolemus answers that he will indeed not let 
him live (237-40) and kills him (241-50, including a simile). 

The death of Priam is one of the most famous scenes in ancient liter- 
ature. Further versions appear in E. Tr. 16-7 npög òè kpynmid@v Bá0poic / 
nentoke IIpíapog Zyvoc épksíou Havav and 481-2 Kai tov Qutoupyóv 
IIptapov obk GAAwv mépa / KABoVo’ ExAavoa, E. Hec. 23-4 atòs 62 Bone 
npög Heoöunto nirver / cpaysic AxUAéog nai606 EK piapóvov, Cic. Tusc. 
1.85 Priamum tanta progenie orbatum, cum in aram confugisset, hostilis 
manus interemit, Verg. A. 2.550-3 hoc dicens altaria ad ipsa trementem / 
traxit et in multo lapsantem sanguine nati, / inplicuitque comam laeva, 
dextraque coruscum / extulit ac lateri capulo tenus abdidit ensem, Ov. Met. 
13.409-10 exiguumque senis Priami Iovis ara cruorem / conbiberat, Paus. 
4.17.4 NeontoAÉuo yàp 1G AxUAéoc, Anocteivavtı Tpíaptov Eni t £oyóápa 
tod Epxsiov, Tryph. 634-6 Aiakíóng è yépovta NeontóAsuog Baoa / 
zfuaoi Kekun@ta nap’ 'Epksío ktüve Pod / oiktov dxooü[evog 
no1pónov, Apollod. Epit. 5.21 kai Neontöisuog pév Eni tod épke(oo Aug 
Bopod Katapsdyovra Tlpianov àveiAev, Dio Chr. 11.154 IIpíapov è tov 
pBaoua tfjg Aoíag Ev éoyóáto yHpa karatpo0évra Tapa Tov Tod Atdc 
Bopóv, Dict. 5.12 Dein Priamum Neoptolemus sine ullo aetatis atque honor- 
is dilectu retinentem utraque manu aram iugulat, Dict. 41 Priamum perse- 
quitur, quem ante aram Iovis obtruncat, and Tz. Posthomerica 732-3 
Aiakíóng ó£ NeomtoAspoc Ipti&pov Katenepve, / Eig Aloc Epkeioıo uéyav 
n£piKkóAAsa Popov. See also Austin 1964, 196-8, Gärtner 2005, 236-41, 
and Miguélez-Cavero 2013, 448. For illustrations on Attic vases, see 
Neils 1994, 516-20 and Miller 1995, 452. 

In the Posthomerica, Neoptolemus appears most frequently in books 
7 to 9. See Scheijnen 2018, 159-60, 209-10, and 214 for a statistical anal- 
ysis. As Boyten 2007 (see also Maciver 2012, 79-83 and 171-92) has 
shown, Neoptolemus is in Quintus not as cruel as in Virgil. 


213-20a: Neoptolemus kills Pammon, Polites, Tisiphonus, Agenor 


Before Neoptolemus slays king Priam, he strikes four of his sons and 
proceeds to kill many more unnamed soldiers. 
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213-7. Yidc 8° abt’ Ayrijos dpapakéto d2d Sovpi / Máppova ótov 
bAsoos, PaAev ©’ £mióvra Hodityny, / Tioipovöv T’ ¿mì voici katéktave, 
tovs ua rävrag / viñas IIpiáporo- Kai avtid@vt’ Ava ófjpw / dépvat’ 
Ayrivopa diov: a similar “catalog” of Priam’s sons appears in Il. 24.248- 
51 (6 8° vidow olow OpoKAa, / veiksiov "EXevóv te IHópw T’ Ayó0ovà te 
diov / Mappova T’ Avtipovov te Bory àya06v te IloAirnv / Antoopóv te kai 
‘Inm6800v kai otov Ayavév; see Brügger 2009, 99-100), where the king of 
Troy scolds his sons and wishes they had died instead of Hector (24.253- 
4 aid’ Ana navtec / "Extopoc oo£Aet. àvti Bofs ém vnvoi nepäodan). Two 
of the sons, Pammon and Polites, are mentioned in both passages. 
Whereas in the Iliad, he insulted them (24.260-1 tà 6° EX&yxea návta 
A&Xeurxau / yedotai T öpxnorai te xoporruninow üpiotoi) and wished that 
they should all have been killed, he now himself wants to die together 
with his already dead sons. For a list of Priam’s sons cf. also Apollod. 
Bibl. 3.12.5 adbic 5& noidag Ey&vvnoe Anipoßov "EAevov Iáppova IHoA(tqv 
"Avrıpov Inzövoov IHoAX060pov TpotXov and Hyg. Fab. 90. 


213. Yióg © aðr’ Ayufjoc: lines Q.S. 7.445 and 7.564 begin with the 
same words. In book 13, Achilles appears only as Neoptolemus' father 
(cf. also lines 222, 226, and 237). Cf. also Q.S. 7.219, 7.700, 8.146, 8.170, 
9.181, 13.237, 14.233 AyUJA£og ófpiuog vidc, 7.667 and 12.274 rég 
EavOod Ayos, 8.13 AyUAéog ótpopuog vidc, and Od. 3.189 Ayujfjog 
ueyaßvuov oaíóutog vidc. On Neoptolemus in Quintus see also Bez- 
antakos 1992, Calero Secall 1998, Toledano Vargas 2002, Boyten 2007, 
Boyten 2010, Maciver 2012, 79-83 and 171-92, Scheijnen 2015, and 
Scheijnen 2018, 156—225, on Achilles in Quintus see Scheijnen 2018, 
96-155 and Schein 2011b for general discussion and further literature. 


213-4. Guamakét@ 020 Sovpi / IHóáppova otov óAzooz: cf. Q.S. 1.523 (of 
Achilles and Ajax the Greater) TIoAXodg 6' éyxsinow cpomaKétyot 
öänacoov and 11.154-5 (of the Trojans) Oi 8’ dpa dvopevéwv &nepsioi 
Q0. 66iGov / xepoiv dpatpaKétyot. The adjective dpamdKetoc appears 8x 
in Quintus, with a wide variety of nouns (cf. 1.523, 1.641, 3.139, 3.188, 
6.237, 8.63, and 11.155). 3x in Homer (Il. 6.179 and 16.329 both with the 
Chimera, Od. 14.311 iotöv). 1x Hes. (Th. 319 of the Chimera’s fire), 1x 
Opp. C., 1x Opp. H., and 11x Nonnus (cf. D. 30.127-8 àpoiiakévo 5é 
naxaipn / Téxtapos ðuáptnos). Stoevesandt 2008, 71 explains etymology 
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and meaning with either with the verbs pode (‘to storm’) or uáyopot 
(‘to fight’). In Quintus, 10x bm’ éyyei (see Bär 2009, 352). For ööpv see 
209 n. 


214. TIannova dtov: Pammon is mentioned 3x in Q.S. book 6. Eurypylus 
picks him for battle in 6.316-20 Kai tot’ AdéEavbpov te kai Aiveiav 
épidvuov / IlovAvddpavté T’ Evuneiinv kai IIáppova oiov / Anipoßov c 
eni Tolcı Kai Aidıkov Og nepi návtov / TlapAayovmv &xékaoto näxn Evi 
TAfjvat ópuAov, / Todg Ana AéSato nävrag émtotapiévoug nov&eohan (also 
Tláuuova diov). In 6.561-2 (Bpaodv fvioxfia / TIaunovog Innaciönv) and 
6.568 (IIáupovt 6° Eumeoe név8oc), his charioteer Hippasides is killed. He 
is mentioned once in the Iliad (24.250 IIáupová T’ Avripovöv te Bot 
ayadov te HoAitnv; see 213-7 n., Brügger 2009, 99, and Kelly 2011). 


TloAitnv: Polites appears in Quintus also in 8.402-4 "Ev0' pa Mnpióvng 
otoyepóv npoénke péAeuvov / Kai BáAg (uAoóópavta oXov Kpatepoio 
IIoA(tou / 1o100v b20 yvaOnoio and 11.339-41 Todc 5’ Gp’ ünepde / 
Anipoßög te neventölenog Kpatepdcg te IloA(tg / obv «v» GAAoIC 
étápoioiww épmrósokov Ototoig, where Deiphobus and Polites ward off 
Sthenelus and Diomedes. Otherwise in Il 2.791, 13.533 (helping 
Deiphobus), 15.339 (kills one of the Greeks), and 24.250 (see 213-7 n. 
above and Brügger 2009, 99). Polites is killed before the eyes of his fa- 
ther in Virgil’s Aeneid. Cf. A. 2.526-32: Ecce autem elapsus Pyrrhi de caede 
Polites, / unus natorum Priami, per tela, per hostis / porticibus longis fugit et 
vacua atria lustrat / saucius. illum ardens infesto volnere Pyrrhus / insequi- 
tur, iam iamque manu tenet et premit hasta. / ut tandem ante oculos evasit et 
ora parentum, / concidit ac multo vitam cum sanguine fudit. Unlike in 
Quintus, in Virgil he does not attack (214 &niovta) Neoptolemus but tries 
to escape him (Verg. A. 2.526 Ecce autem elapsus Pyrrhi de caede Polites). 
See Paschal 1904, 79. Another Polites is one of Odysseus' comrades in 
the Odyssey. He is the leader of the group who is transformed into pigs 
by Circe (cf. Od. 10.224—5 toiot 58 uó0ov Npye MoAitng, Ööpxanog &vópóv, 
/ öç por krjóiotoc érüpov Tv keóvóratóc te). See Kearns 2011. 


215. Tisigovév: mentioned in Q.S. 1.404-6 nzoAéuoto 8’ Épog Aáfev 
Innoöäneiov / Avtiuáyoio Hdyarpa, ueventoAépoto 6° konw / Tiowpóvnv 
as the husband of Hippodameia, who exhorts the Trojan women to fight 
in 1.409-35. Not mentioned in Homer, but an Antiphonus in Il. 24.250 
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IIáppová T’ Avtipovöv te Bot åyaðóv te Moditny (cf. also Dict. 2.43 
Priami filiorum Antiphus et Polites). This led Struve to the conjecture 
Avtigovov, which was not accepted in Vian’s edition, who followed the 
manuscript of Laskaris with regard to Q.S. 1.406. See 213-7 n., Appel 
1993, 79-80, and Briigger 2009, 99. 


216. IIpiáporo: see 80 n. 
ava Sijptv: see 145 and 166 n. 
217. dépvat’: see 200 n. 


Ayrivopa diov: Agenor appears with the epithets diog in Q.S. 6.624, 
óppuió0vpoc in 3.214, 11.188, and 11.349 and ueyóOvpog in 8.310. He is 
the son of Theano and Antenor (Il. 11.59) and together with Polydamas, 
Aeneas, and Hector one of the leaders of the Trojans. His son Echeclus 
is killed by Achilles (Il. 20.474-7). He attacks Achilles during the Battle 
by the River, but Apollo removes him from the battlefield (ll. 
21.544-611). In Quintus, Agenor kills Molus (6.624), Hippomenes 
(8.310), Hippasus (11.86), and spectacularly injures an unknown soldier 
(11.188). In 3.214, he attempts to drag Achilles’ body into the city. In 
8.315, he evades an arrow, and in 11.439, he defends the walls of Troy. 
He appears 13x in Homer (all in the Iliad), with the epithet óioc in 11.59, 
14.425, 15.340, and 21.579 (cf. 21.595 Ayrjvopog avtiBéo10). Cf. Little Iliad 
fr. 27 West 2003 tot Ayrjvopog è Kath tòv adröv zomrnv (i.e. Lesches) 
NeontióAeuog abtoyeip gott. See Tandy 2011 and Coray 2016, 239. With 
the death of both Agenor (Theano's son) and Tisiphon (Hippodameia's 
husband), we find two men who are close to the disputing women in 
Q.S. 1.403-76 dead. 


ÉngQvev: common in Quintus (12x). In Homer at the end of a line in Od. 
4.91 1íjóc uot AdEAPEOV GAAOc Enepvev, 21.36—7 npiv yàp Atos vióg £neovev 
/ "Ipuov Eópuríónv, and 23.83-4 dopa opa / dvdpas pvmorfjpag 
t£0vnórac, Hd’ Oc Enepvev. 

218. návty: see 2 n. 


218-9. néXac Gvegaivet’ "OXs0poc / óXXvpévov: cf. Q.S. 2.486 uéAag 5’ 


> 0x? 29% 


12.543 xai £v mooi ksgíue0 'OXA£0pov, 13.362 éa 6$ os d&EaT’ ÓAsOpoc, 
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and 14.588 Angi dé pw davaroıo péas Ecıyhoar’ 'OAs0poc. The adjective 
in Homer not with 'OXe0poc but with Kip (e.g. Il. 2.859, 3.360, 5.22, Od. 
2.283, 3.242, and 15.275). For the personification of destruction see 20 n. 


219. Katasmévog àAkiv: cf. Q.S. 1.60-1 (of Penthesileia) tüv 5’ 
Epünepde / Osoneoin énéKkeuo xópig Katasınevn GAKHV, 1.221 pévog 
Kataepévor poi; (with a different verb &pinw in A.R. 3.45 kópag 
Emieinevn Mpoic; see Hunter 1989, 103), and 2.523 (of Achilles and 
Memnon) £otaocav åðuñtes kataeuiévot Gonetov QAKr|v. In Homer, we 
find it in e.g. HoÖpıv émtemévor GAkiy (Il. 7.164 8.262 18.157), v 8 
Aytisdc Tpósooi 0ópe Ypeoiv siuévog óAküv (Il 20.381), ávóp' 
&ngAe 0020001 pueyóAayv émtemévov GAKtyv (Od. 9.214 = 9.514), and the simi- 
lar dvoea1 aAkrıv (Il. 9.231) and 00020 5’ àAkrjv (Il. 19.36). See Coray 
2009, 28 for literature. In a transferred sense we also encounter expres- 
sions such as Öpog katasıyévov bAn (Od. 13.351, 19.431, h.Merc. 228, 
h.Ap. 225, and h.Ven. 285), Q.S. 6.152 'EAévn Xapítov émtewévn eióoc, 
Q.S. 6.241 06v émtemévy eidoc, Q.S. 6.296 0góv Enıein&vov sidoc, and 
Q.S. 13.488 Öpog Aaoinow üónv Katasipevov bAys. Cf. also Il. 23.135 Opréi 
dé návta vékuv Katagivvoav. See Griffin 1995, 103-4 and Bär 2009, 
174-5. See 195 n. for the noun GAKn. 


220b-50: Neoptolemus and Priam 


Already in the Iliad, Priam is constantly characterized as an old man full 
of grief and sorrow. In Il. 22.59-76, he expressed his fear of witnessing 
the destruction of his city (see Duckworth 1933, 30-2, Kullmann 1960, 
343-9, and de Jong 2012, 72-3) and even preferred to die rather than see 
Troy burn in 24.244-6: aùtàp éywye / npiv àAoanaGouévnv TE nóAw 
xepaiGouévnv te / 6PBaAuoicıv ióciv, Bainv 86nov ‘Aidoc siow. He also 
grieves his son Hector in 22.422-6 uddtota 8’ uoi nepi návtov üXye' 
Enke. / 16600v6 yóp pot maldag ånéktave THAEBGovtac: / tv návtov OD 
tóocov óó0ponoi Axvbuevög nep / ÓG Evög, OD w üxog OED katoíogtot 
"Aióog sioa, / "Extopoc: óc dgerev Oavésw £v xepoiv épfjot. This image 
prevails in the Posthomerica right from the start. In his first appearance 
he is characterized as follows (1.74-5): Toóveka Kai pido vooc x0A£a 
OTEVEXOVTOS / kai uéy' GKNYEMEVOLO nepi opeoi ro100v i&vOn. In his prayer 
for Penthesileia he says (1.192—4): Aíózooot 8° pòv top, énei kakà 
TOAAG TéTANKA / naíóov OAADLEVOV, oóg uor mepi Kíjpeg Euapyav / 
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Apysiov noAdunoı Kata otöna öntorfitoc. As his fear of the destruction of 
Troy has come true now, he begs Neoptolemus to be killed. 

The passage here can be compared to the versions in Triphiodorus 
and Virgil (see James 2004, 366, Jahn 2009, 90-1, Tomasso 2012, 400-1, 
Miguélez-Cavero 2013, 448-50, and Scheijnen 2018, 295-302). Triphio- 
dorus (634-42) dedicates fewer lines to Priam's murder: Aiakíóng ôè 
yépovta NeontoAspoc paouja / mao kekunðta map’ Epksío Ktéve 
Bond / oiktov dxwodpEvoc natpótov. o008 Artäov / ÉkXvsv, od TnAfjog 
Opdpevoc fiia. yaitnv / N6&0a0’, fic bro Huuöv üxékAaosv HSE yEpovrog / 
kainep £ov PapbuNvic &peioato tò npiv AyUJA&Üc. / oyéuoc, Ñ uèv čuerie 
Kai aot nótuoç polos / Eon&odaı Tapa Bauov GANBEOG AndAA@VOS / 
botepov. Virgil (A. 2.535-543) on the other side is more detailed: “at tibi 
pro scelere,” exclamat, “pro talibus ausis / di, si qua est caelo pietas quae talia 
curet, / persolvant grates dignas et praemia reddant / debita, qui nati coram 
me cernere letum / fecisti et patrios foedasti funere vultus. / at non ille, satum 
quo te mentiris, Achilles / talis in hoste fuit Priamo; sed iura fidemque / 
supplicis erubuit corpusque exsangue sepulchro / reddidit Hectoreum meque 
in mea regna remisit. In both scenes, Neoptolemus’ brutality is contrasted 
to Achilles’ mercy. Both times he acts against oiktog or pietas respective- 
ly. Both Triphiodorus and Virgil mention Zeus’ altar (Verg. A. 2.523-4). 
In comparison, Neoptolemus appears less brutal in Quintus. It has been 
pointed out, that his tamer behavior is enabled through Priam's wish to 
be killed (see Gartner 2005, 238, Boyten 2007, 320-3, and Boyten 2010, 
190-2). 


220b—4: Neoptolemus and Priam meet 


Neoptolemus and Priam meet at the altar of Zeus Herceüs. Priam im- 
mediately recognizes the son of Achilles and decides to die beside his 
sons. 


220. paipdev: see 79 n. 


"Ev0a. kai: see Vian 1959, 157: “il se situe à l'intérieur d'une aristie, pour 
annoncer une nouvelle victime du champion." 


221. évékvposv: in Quintus only here, in 9.504—5 dàya00g ó£ karf 
EVEKUPOE KEAEVOD / noAAÓKic, ODK EOOAOc 6' dyaOfj, and in a tmesis in 
11.214 képor veðpa otónpoc Aneikıyog Ev mooi kópoac. In Homer only in 
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Il 13.145 àAX' Ste ù nokis évékupos EdAayEL Cf. Hes. Op. 216 
£ykópoag &tyow, Archil. 70, and Pi. P. 4.282. 


kakà Qpovéov: see 84 n. 


222. Epkeiov zori Bopóv: the altar of Zeus Herceüs is also mentioned 
during the description of the burning city in Q.S. 13.433-6 kataideto 6’ 
Aonertog kpn / Iépyapov àpo' £patrjv nepi 0’ igpóv AnóAXovog / vnóv TE 
Gá0zov Tpuovíóoc åuoi te Dopóv / Epkeiov and especially 6.147, where 
Eurypylus arrives at Troy and the popóg àkripatog EpKeiow. Schmitz 
2007, 71 interprets the scene in book 6 accordingly as *a preparation for 
Troy's fall, a shocking reminder of what is in store for the city." In 
Homer, it appears at the end of the Iliad, before Priam leaves the city to 
retrieve his son's body: 24.306—7 styet’ émeita otàç uéco Eprei, Acife è 
oivov / obpavov eicavióóv, kai qovricac £roc noo, cf. also the same lines 
at Achilles’ hut in 16.231-2. Also in Od. 22.333-6, where Phemius is 
pondering whether he should take refuge at Zeus' altar or with Odys- 
seus. Cf. also A. Ch. 653, Hdt. 6.68.0.1, S. Ant. 487, and E. Tr. 17. See 
Brügger 2009, 116 for further literature. For another violation amount- 
ing to a clear sacrilege cf. Q.S. 13.420-9, where Ajax the Lesser rapes 
Cassandra. In this scene, his punishment is clearly foreshadowed. For 
the use of the Homeric hapax legomenon Xyw0£0c in Quintus see Appel 
1994, 27 n50. 


0 8’ Gc lózv: same position as in Q.S. 7.713 0 8’ Wc Wev £vtea Tpóov and 
Opp. H. 5.162 00’ og ide Satta Bapelav. 


vi’ Ayidijoc: see line 213 n. 


223. tp&oev: in Homer, mostly denoting a feeling of fear (Il. 21.288), 
sometimes retreat (Il. 11.546 and 22.143) cf. Q.S. 1.8 ç ot ava 
T10Aí(s0pov onétpsoav Ößpıuov avdpa, 1.278 Toi ©’ Ana návtes ónétpeoav 
ößpınov üvöpa, 2.404 ^O 6' dp’ od Tı tpécag nepujkea nerpnv (with a 
direct object also in S. A. 1042 dc piaca todto un tp&oag yò and E. Ph. 
1077 SA, un :péong 168, Ws 0’ ànaAXóS0 oófov), 2.521-2 OVdE tig abtÓv 
| yaCeto BoXXouévov o08' Erpeoav, 6.559-60 ù 5° Étpgoav üvópso / 
potov uðs kai Ada mepióós(cavteg iövra, 11.405 óc dp’ Ayadv visc 
Onétpgcav, 12.180 Titfvec 8° ónévepOs uéy' Etpsoav, and Il. 22.143-4 
tpéoe 6  "Extop / teiyoc no Tpóov. 
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224. Ovuög ££Aózto: cf. Q.S. 13.277 14 T’ EXösto Hvuög gusto and 14.441 
ÖN@G uot Hvuög ESAOETAL 


Taloiv ¿mì G~ETEpotow 6A&0daı: Neoptolemus has already killed three of 
Priam’s children (214 Pammon and Polites, 215 Tisiphonus). Priam 
mentions his killed sons in three prominent speeches throughout the 
Iliad. In 22.38-76, he begs Hector not to fight against Achilles, in 
24.253-64, he scolds his remaining sons for being unwilling to fight, 
and in 24.486-506, he begs Achilles to give Hector’s body back to him 
for he has already lost so many sons. Cf. also Priam’s reaction to Pen- 
thesileia’s arrival in Q.S. 1.84—5 naöpov pév yńðnos, tò 68 nAé£ov £iocéu 
naid@v / &yvuv' ànokvapiévov. Priam loses his son Paris in book 10, and 
Quintus refers to Priam's sons killed in the Iliad: Polydorus (4.154), 
Troilus (4.155 and 4.419-35), and Lycaon (4.158). Cf. line Q.S. 13.230 
Q0cio0o1 duds texéeoot. Throughout the Posthmomerica, Priam is depict- 
ed as a much-suffering king. The adjective noAvtAntoc appears 13x in 
Quintus, 4x with Priam (8.411, 10.369, 13.544, and 14.267). Priam’s 
feelings peak now, as he actually wants to die. Cf. also Q.S. 7.627 (of 
Neoptolemus defending the Greeks at the ships) Apyeioı tote vnvoiv Eni 
OMETEPHOW óAovto. 


225-36: Priam asks Neoptolemus to kill him 


Priam addresses Neoptolemus and claims that because of all his suffer- 
ings he does not want to live anymore, but would rather die together 
with his children. He expresses his wish to have been killed earlier by 
Achilles rather than having seen Troy in flames. 


225. Aılarönevog OavéeoOat: echoes the semantics of line 224 &£Aógto 
naiv éri ometépotow óAéo0at. Andromache wants to die in line 13.287 
"H pa Mowouévn xdöva Sdusvat. Similar also Q.S. 1.77 ineipwv.... 
0avéso0au 3.248-9 tæ o£ Havövrı / oio ovvOavéso0au 10.51 £pgAAev 
AdéEavdpoc davscodaı, 10.298—9 unó£ Ti ue ... / KaAAEiWYS 0avésoOont, and 
13.269 opunvev dav&sodoı. For a discussion on AıAaiscdaı see 33 n. For 
further discussions on the future infinitive, see Bär 2009, 276-7. 


226. Q téko ófpuió0vpov: cf. the same address in Q.S. 7.294 (where 
Lycomedes addresses Neoptolemus shortly before his departure to Troy) 
and 12.74 (where Odysseus addresses Neoptolemus who encourages the 
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Greeks to take Troy by force and not by trickery). The address © tékoc 7x 
in Quintus (to Neoptolemus 7.39, 7.294, 7.642, 7.690, 12.74, 13.226, and 
to Athena 14.444), 2x in Homer (Il. 24.425 and Od. 7.22), 1x in A.R. 
(2.420). For à tékog see also Campbell 1981, 29. 

The adjective óppiió0vpog is in Quintus as an epithet to many other 
heroes: e.g. Agenor (3.214, 11.188, and 11.349), Ajax the Greater (1.377, 
3.279, 4.232, 4.479, and 4.496), Amazons (1.178), Antiphus (8.116), Ial- 
menus (12.322), Neoptolemus (7.294, 12.74, and 13.226), Penthesileia 
(1.787), Phereus (2.293 and 2.343), or animals: e.g. bulls (5.249), lions 
(2.248 and 5.406), and wolves (10.183). It does not appear in Homer, nor 
in Oppian, nor in Nonnus, but cf. Hes. Th. 140 "Apynv oBpyd8vp0Vv. See 
Bar 2009, 469, Ferreccio 2014, 43-4, and Tsomis 2018a, 182 for further 
parallels. 


évmtodépov Ayos: the combination here appears in Quintus always 
in the genitive and in the context of someone close to Achilles (e.g. Ne- 
optolemus in 7.576, 8.76, 8.491, and here), Odysseus and Diomedes 
(7.183), and Briseis (3.552). The unhomeric epithet &untöXsnog appears 
20x in Quintus and is a metrically equivalent alternative to the Homeric 
ptrontddEpoc (see 506 n. for discussion). Cf. e.g. éurtoAéuotot. Axatoic 
(Q.S. 11.150, 12.26 = 6.301 and 12.280). See Campbell 1981, 13-4 and 
213 n. For further discussions and literature on Achilles in Quintus see 
Scheijnen 2018, 96-155, in Homer Schein 2011b, on Peleus Polinskaya 
2011a. 


227. kreivov: the imperative form only here in Quintus and not in 
Homer. 


édéaupe: cf. Q.S. 7.191-2 (where Odysseus persuades Neoptolemus to 
come to Troy) AAA’ £Aéaips t&yivota Kai Apysiotg Enäuvvov / £A00v £c 
Tpoinv and 10.296-7 (where Paris tries to persuade Oenone) AAN’ 
EAEQIPE TÜXIOTO kai oxupópov o0£voc iv / £&äkeo’. In Homer, it appears 
prominently in Il. 6.431 (Andeomache to Hector) àÀX' Gye viv éhéaipe 
Kai abtod pipv’ éxi nöpyw. Otherwise also in Od. 5.450 àAX' éAéoupe, 
avaé- ikétyg 5é tot guxonan eivai and Od. 6.175 GAAG, &vaco’, &£oips. Cf. 
also A.R. 4.1025-6 GAA’ éAéoupe, / nótva. 


óvcóppopov: see 116 n. 
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228. toia nad@v Kai técca: cf. Q.S. 3.560 aivà 1a0006a, 14.291 aivà Kai 
ook EnioAna ma8dvtac, and Il. 21.82 t0AXAà na0óv. Cf. also Od. 4.8, 5.377, 
8.184, 15.176, and 16.205. 


)iXatopat zicopdacdaı: cf. line 13.225 Aikatópievog 0avézo0at. Only here 
in a supplication. Not in a supplication in the Iliad. For a discussion on 
the verb Au.aíso8at see 33 n. 


229. Hedioio qQóoc mavéepKéoc: cf. Q.S. 2.478 qóog Tb KatéKpvgEev 
TjgA(oto, 2.593 Avdoeto 5’ rzA(oto qoc, 3.564 Kai qóoc rjgA(oto TEAEG Kai 
eios aidv, 4.75 éyuevat Heriot 000v doc, and 8.1 'Huog 5’ r|gAíoto 
Q&og Tepikidvatat aiav. Similar is also 2.2 doc rA0ev &reip£oc "jeA(oto 
and 10.475-6 Ñ nép mv n&p EGOS rjgA(oto / Kai nep Anexdaipovra Kai où 
QuU.£ovta tízokev. The combination P&og r|gA(oto is common in Homeric 
epics. Cf. e.g. Il. 1.605, 5.120, 8.485, 18.11, 18.61, 18.442, 23.154, Od. 
4.540, 4.833, 10.498, 11.93, 13.33, 13.35, 14.44, 16.220, 20.207, and 
21.226. Prominently in the disputed line 24.558 (Priam to Achilles) 
avdtov TE Góstv Kai ópüv oáoc NeAioro. See Foley 1991, 150-4 and Brügger 
2009, 198. 

The adjective navóspkfig appears in Quintus only here, in 2.443 
navdepk&sg Odpavioveg and 13.299 G£juv àGópevot navdepKéa.. Cf. also 
Q.S. 5.46 (on Achilles’ shield) Aikn 5’ &néóspkero návra. Not in Homer, 
Oppian, or Nonnus. For further exhaustive parallels, see Ferrecio 2014, 
239—40. Bàr 2009, 270 makes a point in comparing Priam's wish to not 
see the light anymore with the simile in Q.S. 1.76-82, where Priam, as 
he sees the arrival of Penthesileia, is compared to a blind man who longs 
to be able to see again (1.77 ineipwv idéew iepóv qoc ij 9avéso0o1). 


230. 90zic0a1 uðs TeKéeoot: cf. line 224 naioiv Eni oMEtépotow OAEoOaL. 
Cf. Q.S. 3.17 (of Achilles) q0£i6001 dpdc uee, 9.25-6 noroi óXovrat / 
Tp@ec uðs tekézoot and 13.443 oi 6' Gp’ ÓUÕG TEKEECOL KATAKTEÍVAVTEG 
axoitic. The infinitive not in Homer. 


230-1. ékAzAa0éc0oQi aving / AEvyadréns: cf. Q.S. 2.512-3 doap 5’ £e 
tovcs uèv avin / Aevyarén, 4.14-5 Eteipe 68 navtac avin / AevyaAén Kai 
mévOoc, and 10.244 dc 6 ye AsvyaAéno nenapuevog htop Avinc. The com- 
bination avin Aevyadén appears for the first time in A.R. 1.295-6 Mn pot 
Aevyahéas évipáXAso, uñtep, üviog / de Ainv. Similar also are lines Q.S. 
13.236 AcAGOoW’ óóvváov and 13.250 kakóv 8’ 6 ye Anoato noAAWv. The 
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noun appears 34x in Quintus, 5x in the Odyssey (e.g. 7.192-3 as x’ 6 
Esivoc dvev0e nóvou Kai aving / nounfj bo’ HEtEpy fjv natpida yaiav 
icntaı, 12.223 LKvAAnv 8° odbKET’ Euvdsöunv, AnpnKtov Avinv, 15.394 avin 
Kai nodc bavoc, 17.446 tic daipwv tóðe nua npoońyays, Saitdoc Avinv, 
and 20.52-3 àvín Kai tò @vAdooew / nóvvuyov éypfhooovta, Kak@v ð 
Oroó0osoi ôn). Not in the Iliad. Cf. also Hes. Th. 611-12 Góet évi 
otfj0zootv Exwv ddiaotov Avinv / op Kai Kpaöin. 


231. 6uddov te Övony£oc: cf. Q.S. 7.1245 AAN ápa Kai ðs / ITqvéAgov 
épócavro dvonyéoc ść ouddouo. Similar is also Q.S. 1.376 (of Ajax the 
Greater) OD yap mH t uóðoio Övonx&og Api nérvoto, 5.36 “Youivar 
EVEKEIVTIO SVONXEEG, 6.30-1 Enei TOAD AMiov otv / EkQUYEELV TOAELOLO 
óvonyéog ij AnoA&ohaı, 7.313 pd8o10 Ovonyéoc, 9.278 Kai KAéoG EK 
morguoio Svonyéoc, 12.206 "Ioygo0' iwypoio Svonyéoc, and 13.322 
TOAENOLO SVONXEOS. 

The adjective övonyng is either related to ry&w or xos. See Coray 
2016, 125 and LfgrE s.v. In Homer, the adjective appears as an ornamen- 
tal epithet in the combination övonx£og Bavaroıo (Il. 16.442, 18.462, and 
22.180) or övonxeog noA£po (Il. 2.686, 7.376, 7.395, 11.524, 11.590, 
13.533, and 18.307). Similar is moAvnyis (e.g. Il. 4.422 and Od. 19.521; 
see Kaimio 1977, 73-4). See also Campbell 1981, 80 and James/Lee 
2000, 49. 

Fittingly, the noun önaöog (12x Il., 1x Od., 5x A.R., 5x A.R.) denotes 
“Kampflärm” in the Iliad (see Serafimidis 2016, 75-6). In the Posthomer- 
ica also the noise of the celebrating Trojans (12.577 6atvopévov ópaóov). 
On noise on the battlefield, see Brügger 2016, 61 with further literature. 


231-2. Oc 6gedrdv ne / ozio natijp katénegve, piv aldonevnv £oi6£o001 
/ "Duov: for the construction of óo£Aóv with the indicative see James/Lee 
2000, 86 and Campbell 1981, 91-2. The idea that someone would rather 
die than see something negative is common in Quintus. Cf. e.g. 3.464 
(Phoinix) Qc óqeAóv pe xurn Kara yala KexebOel, 3.572-3 (Briseis) Qc 
ÖPEAöV ue / yaia yot ExGAvyE tápos o£o nótuov iðćéoðo, 5.537 (Tecmes- 
sa) ‘Qc u’ S6MEAov tò TApOWE nepi TpageEpT] yáve yoia, 6.14-5 (Menelaüs) 
Qs dSgerov Oavátoio Bapd o0£vog ATANTOIO / adT pot Enöpovoe npiv 
évOdde adv dysipat, 7.656-7 (Phoinix) Oc dpedov ue yot Kata yoio 
Kekev0et / Keivov čti C@ovtoc, 10.395 (Helen) Qc dgehov p ‘Apzvror 
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&vnpstyavto näpoıdev, 10.405 (Helen) Oc óoeAóv p gdp’ Aloa mépo¢ 
ade nüoat idéo8o1, 10.428 (Oenone) Ns p ÖYeAöv mote Kfipec 
avnpsiyavro pédkatvo1, and 14.300-1 (Hecuba) ‘Qc p’ ógsgAov uetà osio, 
@ikov Tékoc, att THde / yaia yavodoa KdAv WE, nápog ofo TOTLOV 
idéo8a1. Cf. also aid’ Sedov in Q.S. 2.61-2 (Polydamas) AiO’ ógeXov Kai 
npóo0zv Eufg EnäKkovoev Eoetufig / "Ekvop, ónnóte mv katepńtvov £vóo0t 
matpys and 5.565-6 (Agamemnon) Aí0' óoeXov pnd’ GAyog Ayanidı 
Ankato náon / atòs ¿ñ ONO ye1pi Sapeic. Further parallels in Campagno- 
lo 2011, 93 and Tsomis 20183, 351-2. 


232-3 aidopnévyy ... / "Daov: cf. Q.S. 1.435 doteoc ai&opévoto, 13.304 
aidouevov ntoAießpov, 14.18 and 14.27 &ot£oc ai&opévoio, and 14.393-4 
nó1pnv / aiðouévyv. For "Daov see 67 n. 


233. ánowa: this noun appears only here in Quintus. It resonates 
throughout the first (e.g. 13, 20, 23, 95, 111, 372, and 377) and the last 
(e.g. 137, 139, 277, 502, 555, 579, 594, and 686) book of the Iliad. For the 
etymology of the word, see West 2001b, 121. 


233-4. nepi ktapévoto ... / “Extoposc: cf. Q.S. 1.774 Toóveka. ®epoituo 
nepì KTALEVOLO YAAEOON. 


@épecKkov: see Wathelet 1973 and 3 n. for a detailed discussion of fre- 
quentative forms of -()oK-*. 


234. “Extopoc: the buried (Il. 24.664—6) son of Priam and husband of 
Andromache is mentioned in the very first line of the Posthomerica: E00" 
010 Indeiovı dan Beosikerog “Extwp (see Bär 2009, 138-44 for discus- 
sion of the connection between Iliad and Posthomerica). He appears in all 
books save for books 9 and 12. Most often, just like here, in remem- 
brance of his death in the Iliad (e.g. 1.1, 1.12, 1.212, 2.12, 2.62, 2.447, 
3.193, 3.198, 4.160, 5.120, 8.401, 14.133) or of him being an excellent 
warrior (e.g. 1.105, 1.342, 1.579, 1.817, 3.253, 4.30, and 10.375). On Hec- 
tor in the Iliad, see especially Schadewaldt 1956, Schein 2011a with liter- 
ature, and Kozak 2017. 


Aida tò pév nov: this collocation appears also in Q.S. 3.624, 4.11, 
10.342, 11.97, 13.560, 14.167, and 14.654, often concluding the descrip- 
tion of a supernatural phenomenon. It occurs only once in Homer (Od. 
4.181). See Carvounis 2019, 281-2 (also for the particle mov). 
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235. Kijpes émexA@oavto: cf. Q.S. 3.757 Moipat éxexA@oavto, 10.331 ös 
yàp oi énékAwos<v> Atc Aloa, 11.276-7 éntkdOontor àookto / viua, 
14.293-6 Oövska Kfjpsg / onepdartaı moAéeooi u’ EvetAnoavto Kakoioı. / 
Tékvov Euöv, coi ©’ aivà Kai ook EzioAna Kai abt / drys’ EnEKAMOaVTO, 
and Od. 16.64 tc yap oi éméxAwosv TH ye Saipov. 

Noteworthy is the intertextual reference to Il. 24.525-6 og yàp 
én£kKAc)oavto eoi SEtroiot Bporoicı, / Cós ayvopévoic. After Priam re- 
minds Achilles of his dead father, the Greek hero finally accepts Priam's 
wish to receive his son's body. It is a subtle hint by Quintus to exchange 
the speaker of the wisdom, that some godlike entity is responsible for 
our fate. In Homer, it is the one who is being supplicated, in Quintus, 
the one who supplicates (even though Priam wants to die). In fact, Pri- 
am almost quotes the very words Neoptolemus' father has used during 
their conversation. See Dietrich 1965, 292-4, Brügger 2009, 87, and 
Tsomis 2018, 186-7. For the Keres see 125-6 and 126 n., for Aisa see 
280 n., for the Moirai see 440 n. On the verb énu00 see Carvounis 
2019, 148-9. 


236. áacov: the verb Gm appears in Quintus only here and in 6.35-6 
(Menelaüs) para 5’ oíuatog Gon Apna / diov AAsB5ávópoto puetà 
QO1iévoict neoövroc. 14x in Homer, all in the Iliad. Cf. especially the 
repeated whole-verse oipatoc doa Apna, Taradpwov noAgwornv (e.g. Il. 
5.289, 20.78, 22.267). See Latacz 1966, 180-3. 


ößpınov dop: for ößpıov see 50 n. 
ÀAgAá0cop' dvvaov: cf. Il. 15.60 AeAó00 5’ ó60váov and Q.S. 4.376-7 Öç 
Kev YOAOD AAyıvdevrog / écoupgévoc AEAGOwvto1. Priam here repeats the 


thought of line 13.230 ékAeX08&6001 aving (see note). Cf. also line 13.250 
KaK@V ð’ Ó ye ANoaTo noAAGv. 


237-40: Neoptolemus agrees 


Neoptolemus eagerly fulfills Priam's wish to die. He does not want to let 
his enemies live. 


237. "Oc pápuevov zpooézurev AyUA£og Ößpıunog vids: this very line also 
in Q.S. 7.219, 7.700, 8.146, and 12.66. With Neoptolemus also in Q.S. 
6.86 AyUfjog ueyoXóopovoc Ößpıuog vióc, 7.667 and 12.274 nás &av0o0 
Axufog, 8.13 AxuA£og Gtponog vidc, 8.170 Gtpopos ai£v AxUJÉog 
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ößpınog vids, 9.181 GAAG oqosag éddiCev AyAAéoc Ößpıuog vióc, 12.297 
AyUXfjoc Aueißero Kbdog vióc, 14.233 EoovpEvOvG KaTépvKEV AyUA£og 
ößpıuog vidc, and Od. 3.189 Ayos ueyadbuov oaíóutoc viög. The com- 
bination of genitive of a person + ófpiiog vióg 38x in Quintus. Other 
speeches by Neoptolemus in the Posthomerica are 7.220-5, 7.288-91, 
7.668—9, 7.701-4, 8.15—22, 8.147-61, 9.50—60, 9.248-52, 8.275-83, 12.67- 
72, 12.275-80, 12.298-302, and 13.308-12. See Tsomis 2018a, 371-2 and 
Boyten 2010, 185-6. See Ferreccio 2014, 169-71 for a comparison to 
Memnon’s speech to Nestor in Q.S. 2.305-18 and Ferreccio 2014, 299 
for a complete list of appearances. For the combination AytAdéoc vióc 
see 213 n., for "Oc päuevov mpooéemmev see 198 n., for 6Bptwos see 50 n. 


238. Q yépov: see 199 n. The form of address reflects the ‘Q tékoc in line 
13.226 spoken by Priam and the ‘Q yépov in line 13.203 spoken by Neop- 
tolemus to Ilioneus. 


éoovpevov nep: see 186 n. 


ävoysıc: only here with a direct object. Cf. Il. 13.328-9 "Og dato, 
Mnpióvng è 006 atéAavtos Apni / ùp% Tuev, Sop’ deiKovto Kath 
OTPATOV, Ñ uv åvóysı. Otherwise with accusative and infinitive as in Q.S. 
12.109-10 (Athena to Epeüs) mv åvóysı / 1e05o1 Sovptov innov and Il. 
5.509-10 óc uw avoyet / Tpwoiv HVuov Eyeipoı. 


239. od yap ©’ £y0póv óvta peta Goototv £àco: cf. the similar lines 
Q.S. 13.200-1 od tiv’ Edom / £y0póv ufs KEMaAT<. 


240. od yap TL yvyíjc n£Xev GvSpaor OiATEpov GAA: cf. E. Alc. 301 woxfic 
yap obdév oti tuuóepov. Neoptolemus’ father Achilles states similar 
thoughts in Il. 9.401-9. Cf. especially line 401 où yàp po wuxfis 
Avrayıov 00d’ doa Paoiv / "Daov Ertiiodon, £0 votópievov ntoA(s0pov. On 
Neoptolemus reinstating the traditional hero's ethics, see Boyten 2007, 
322. For the adjective piAog in Greek poetry, see Landfester 1966. 


241-50: Neoptolemus kills Priam 


Neoptolemus cuts off Priam's head, which is compared to a dry ear of 
grain. It still moans as it rolls across the ground. Priam lies among the 
other victims of the sack. The passage ends with a short comment on the 
frailness of human fate. 
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241. "Oc einwv: cf. line 13.203, where Diomedes kills Ilioneus. 


àníkoysg Kópn: cf. Il 11.261 toio 8° En’ Ipisänavrı kápn ónékoye 
napaotác and 16.474 digas an&kowe. The verb in Quintus only here and 
in 1.261 (Diomedes beheading the Amazons Alcimede and Derimache- 
ia) UEO KPT’ ånékoye obv aby£oiv xps EX’ uor. 


noMmoïo yépovtoc: cf. Q.S. 9.141-2 noAioi 8’ üpa for yépovtes / ECovt’ 
sioopöwvreg and 14.25 kpáaxoc éx xoAioio. Cf. also Il. 22.74 and 24.516 
TOMOV TE KEPT t0X16v TE yévetov, 22.77 noA ... Tpixac (all of Priam). See 
Irwin 1974, 194 and Faulkner 2008, 273-4. Otherwise in Quintus, the 
adjective moA16c appears mostly with liquids (see Handschur 1970, 42). 
E.g. üppoc (9.441), yóXa (10.135; cf. Arat. 511), àg (9.443), oïõua (3.588), 
and the air (2.554 and 6.229; cf. A.R. 3.275; see Hunter 1989, 128) are 
gray. In Homer, it appears either with “iron,” e.g. Il. 9.366, 23.261, Od. 
21.3, 21.81, and 24.168, OaAoooa Il. 4.248, Od. 6.272, 11.75, and 22.385, 
or GAc Il. 1.359, 12.284, 13.352, 13.682, 14.31, 15.190, 15.619, 19.267, 
20.229, 21.59, 23.374, Od. 2.261, 4.405, 4.580, 5.410, 9.104, 9.132, 9.180, 
9.472, 9.564, 12.147, 12.180, and 23.236. See also Miguélez-Cavero 2013, 
365 and Ferreccio 2014, 295-6. 


242-3. Gg sí tig And oróyvv üpüonroi / Aniov óà$aA£owo) Ofpsuc 
£00aAz£oc pn: there are many other similes in Quintus in which killed 
men are compared to cut-off plants. Cf. e.g. Q.S. 3.375-8 Qe 8’ öte Arlıov 
oov bn’ Aunrjpoı réonot / nuKvöv óv, tà 68 TOAAG Kar’ AdTOOL 6páypaa 
keitat / ppi€óueva otaybsoou yéynOe è Ovunóg En’ Épyo / àvépog 
£ioopóovtoc, 6 tic KAotóv oddag Eynow, 4.423—7 Qc 8’ ónó0' épor|evra Kai 
ev0aréovt’ ava kf[nov / oópnAf(g KaTETOIO HOA’ dyyóOi tqAs0Govta / ij 
otüyvv T] urjkova, tápos Kaprıoio Tuxfoaı, / KEPON tig ópenávo veoOnyéu 
und’ Gp’ Eon / Eo TEAOG HD LOAEiv md Ec onópov GAAOV ik&odaı, 8.278— 
81 s 8° Ondt’ aitnoi pEyaANs ava yovvov dAa@fic / Spyatov àuneAósvta 
õatutooci opo / onepyopevor, tæv & icov d£&erat eig Epw Epyov, / 
ónnót toot TEAEBovow OuNAtcin te Bin te, 11.155-60 Karnpeinovro 68 Aoi 
| avdtwc, HoT para Bépevs evOaATEOS pn, / Hv pa T’ Extotépywot 0001 
xépac åuntipes / 6nooópievot kat’ Apovpav Areipova pakpà n£AsO0pa- / Oc 
dpa TÜV Ind yepoi Karnpeinovro päkayysg / popio, and also Il. 11.67-69 
Oi 5’, Oo T? åuntipes Evavrior AAANAoıcıv / Öyuov EAadvaoIV avdpdc 
LAKAPOG KaT’ Gpovpav / TupAv Tj KpiWdv-: và dE Spüynara vapoéa ninte. 
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Cf. also Il. 8.306-8, Verg. A. 9.435-7 (with Hardie 1994, 150), and O. 
Met. 10.190-3. See Hainsworth 1993, 228 and Carvounis 2019, 57-9 for 
similes including the destruction of plants or crops. 


pniíoc: 10x in the Iliad, 9x in Quintus. Always at the beginning of a 
line. See Boyten 2007, 323: “This simile indicates the ease at which Ne- 
optolemus despatches the old king, and speed of death (which is instan- 
taneous).” 


otéyvv: only once in Homer (Il. 23.598 wc ei te nepi otaybecot éépon / 
Ayiov dASHoKovtoc, Öte Ppicoovcı Apovpaı), but 5x in Quintus (3.377, 
4.425, 9.473, and 14.76). All in similes. 


243. Amiov: 7x in Quintus, 3x in the Iliad, 1x in the Odyssey. With the 
epithet Baus in Il. 2.148, 11.560 and Od. 9.134. In Quintus always with 
the meaning of “dry crops” (with adov in 3.375, 5.58, 11.170, 14.75, with 
avadéov in 4.79, and with obaivyntat in 4.442). See James/Lee 2000, 56 
and Carvounis 2019, 59. 


aCadgouo: 7x in Quintus (1.210, 4.333, 4.339, 4.353, 10.68, 13.431), 3x in 
the Iliad, and 1x in the Odyssey. In Quintus, it appears with plants also in 
10.68 EvAGyotot and 1.210 OBdpvotc. See Bär 2009, 515. Synonymous in 
Quintus with the unhomeric abaréog (cf. e.g. 4.79 abaréov Babd Anıov, 
8.89-90 Oi 5° vrdEIkov Eoıkötes adadéotot / Oópivoiw, 10.280 wy oi 
nenörmt' éni yeiAcow avadéorow, and 14.391-2 napsıfor<v> 8’ čt 6ükpu / 
abo £ov mEpiketto). 


0£pzug edOadméog (pm: so in Q.S. 4.441; cf. also 11.156 Oépeuc 
Svo0aAnéoc ópn. The adjective does not appear in Homer. 


244. wbCovea: only here in Quintus, not in Homer. Cf. A. Eu. 118 
uóGotc" äv, avip 6° otyetat qeoyov npóco and Ar. Th. 231 ti účes; nävra 
NENOINTOL ko c. 


KvAivdeto: cf. Q.S. 11.58-9 kápn 5’ ånátepðe kvMvõouévn nepópnto / 
iguévou owvijc. The verb appears in Quintus otherwise often with the 
combination péya nina (cf. 6.501 péy’ éx@yeto aia koAtvóov, 7.422-3 
2 oto, À uéya nua KvAivdetat Apysiotot / ońuepov, 7.523 oi péya mia 
KvAí(vógto, 8.454—5 uáAa yàp u£ya nua KvAivdet / uiv. In Homer, cf. Il. 
11.347 vóiv On 160€ nina KvAivdetat, 6BpyLos "Extop, 17.688 nua Heög 
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Aavaoiot KuAivösı, and Od. 2.163 toiow yàp péya nina KvAivdetat). Simi- 
lar depictions occur both in the Posthomerica and in the Iliad. In Q.S. 
11.58-9 the Trojan Pyrasus’ head rolls away while still eager to speak: 
kapn 6° ånátepðe KvAwdopévyn nepöpnro / izuévoo oofjc. In Il. 10.457, 
Diomedes decapitates Dolon and his head rolls around while speaking 
and in Od. 22.329 Odysseus decapitates Agelaus (same line: 
(pOeyyopévov č’ pa tod ye kápr Kovinow &pty0n). For further examples 
see Ozbek 2007, 164 n9 and 173 n. 


245. ónócot é<mi>Kivot<ai> dvijp: cf. Q.S. 12.145 oic &nikívuta troc. 
See Campell 1981, 53. 


246. Keito 5’ äp’ £c péAav aipa Kai eig ETEP@v póvov àvópóv: cf. line 
Q.S. 13.173 känneoe £c u£Aav aia Kai GAAwv čðvea vexpdv, Q.S. 6.377 
Keito 6' äp’ Ev Kovinot kai ainarı Kai xvapiévototv, and Verg. A. 2.557-8 
iacet ingens litore truncus | avulsumque umeris caput et sine nomine corpus. 
The verb keioßoı with £g or eig only here in Quintus and Homer. Often 
with v (e.g. Q.S. 1.492 ç Aavadv <téte> Keito moX0g otpatóg £v 
kovinon), Eni (Q.S. 3.372 Keito yàp edpdc SptAos Aneipeoin ém yain), Tapa 
(Q.S. 3.391 «eito Bapuyóoónoto map’ rjóotw 'EAAnonövrov). On the com- 
bination pédav alua see 139 n. 


Tychsen 1807 was responsible for the lacuna after line 246. We shall 
assume that the content of the missing line was something like: "einst 
bekannt durch" (Gartner 2010) or “famed for” (Hopkinson 2018). Other 
Paschal 1904, 80: “Not artist enough to express the grand ideas of Virgil, 
Quintus has left the passage incomplete.” 


248-9. Où yàp önv éxi Kdd0c GéEeTat GvOpazotow, / GAA’ Gpa mov Kai 
dveld0c éxécovtai Anporiortov: cf. the auctorial comment on Andro- 
mache’s enslavement in Q.S. 13.287-9 où yàp Eoıke / Go£uevat Keivoroıwv 
ócov péya Kdog dvetdoc / Aupıyavn, with a specific focus on the dou- 
bling of kõõoç and óvet6oc. A similar gnome appears in book 13 in lines 
476-7 moAAGK 6° €& Ayadolo méAEt KaKov, EK dé Kakolo / EOOAOV 
aneıßonevoro TOAVTANTOV Bıöroro. Further such statements occur in e.g. 
Q.S. 1.72-3, 1.459-50, 1.738-40, 2.76-7, 2.275-6, 3.8-9, 4.87, 4.303-5, 
4.322, 5.595-7, 6.451, 7.52-4, 7.67-9, 7.565—6, 9.104-6, 9.507-8, 12.71-2, 
12.265, 12.273, 12.292-4, 388, 14.112-4, and 14.207-8. See Maciver 
2007, 267-77, Gärtner 2014, 104-5 and especially n34. 
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248. Kdd0c déetar àvOpé noit: cf. Q.S. 2.77 dvOpamnoic péya Kdd0¢6 
aétetat. For ae€etat cf. Od. 14.66 óc Kai &uoi 165 Epyov aéEetat. See also 
200 n. 


249. aapotiontov: in Quintus only here as an adverb. Otherwise in 7.73- 
4 GAM’ Anporionta tÉtuKtai / AxXAdı Beoneoin kekoXvppuéva (see Tsomis 
2018a, 90-1), 9.417-8 àAX' aisi Loyepoiow En’ àvópáoi Anpotiontor / 
OTPWOAVT Lata navta, and 11.249 ðs T Anporiontog ópíyAn. Not in 
Homer. Cf. Opp. H. 3.158-9 &yAvoc oypfic / o&ppakov Anporiontov. 


250. kakóv à' 6 ye Arjcato moAAOY: cf. Il. 15.60 AgXAó0r 6° óóvváov and 
Q.S. 4.376—7 Öç Kev yóXov AAyıvöevrog / £coupévog AEAGO@vtaL. Repeats 
Priam's thought in line 13.230 ékAeAo8éc0at aving (see note) and line 
13.236 Acháb óóvváov. 


251-90: The death of Astyanax and the enslavement of Andro- 
mache 


251-63: The Greeks throw Astyanax from the walls of the city 
264—90: Andromache's enslavement 


The passage can be divided into two sections, neatly connected by a simi- 
le. The shorter first part depicts the Greeks throwing the little Astyanax 
from the walls of the city (251-7). The close connection to his mother is 
stressed right away as he is taken from Andromache's very arms (13.253 
untpög åppapráčavtes Ev GyKoivnow &óvta). The following simile (258- 
63) compares the baby to a calf which wolves have thrown down a crag 
after they took it from its mother. The cow is now herself being taken by 
lions. From here on, the simile smoothly moves to the main narrative 
again and compares the cow to Andromache, who also bewails her child 
Astyanax and is now led off by the Greek invaders. The longer second 
part (264—90) depicts Andromache's enslavement. It consists of a long 
speech by her (272-86), in which she laments her fate, the death of her 
father and her husband Hector, as well as her wish to be killed instead of 
being enslaved by her enemies. 


251-63: The Greeks throw Astyanax from the walls of the city 


The Greeks seize little Astyanax from his mother's arms and throw him 
from the high walls of Troy, for they are angry at his father, Hector. In a 
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simile, Andromache and her son are compared to a mother and her calf 
who are separated and driven from a cliff. 


251. Acrvóvaxca: only in this line mentioned by name. 3x in Homer (Il. 
6.402-3 tov p' "Ektop Kodésoxe Xkapávópiov, avtap oi or / 
Aotvavakt’, 22.499-500 óakpuósig dE T’ Avaıoı nóic E> untepa xnpnv, / 
Aotvavaé, and 22.505-6 viv 6’ äv noAAà nóOnou oou And natpóc 
åuaptóv, / Aotvdvaé, öv Tpüsg énikAnotv KaAgovow). The name Astya- 
nax contains the two nouns otv and ávo£, thus “protector of the city." 
See Stoevesandt 2008, 130—1 for further literature and Anderson 2011c. 

The death of Astyanax is mentioned in the Little Iliad fr. 29 West 
2003 piye noöög vevayov Gnd müpyov, Sack of Ilion arg. 4 West 2003 Kai 
'Oó0vooéoG Aotvdvaxta àvgAÓvtoc, E. Tr. 725 piya 6é nópyov ósiv oos 
Tpwudv üno and 1134 neowv £k ve(ygov, E. Andr. 9-10 noióó 8’ Ov tikto 
nöoeı / pupOÉvra nópyov Aotoávakt an’ ópOtov, Ov. Met. 13.415—7 Mit- 
titur Astyanax illis de turribus, unde / pugnantem pro se proavitaque regna 
tuentem / saepe videre patrem monstratum a matre solebat, Sen. Tr. 1063 
missus e muris puer, Apoll. Epit. 5.23 «ai Búocavtes nüoi toig Osoi 
Aorvävaorta And TOV nópyov Eppuyav, Hyg. Fab. 109.2 Astyanacta Hector- 
is et Andromachae filium de muro deiecerunt, Paus. 10.25.9 and tod mbpyou 
cuppfjvat Aéyet trjv teAevtr]v, Tryph. 644-6 7 ó& koufiotrjoavra ðmepiov 
and nópyov / xeipóg Odvoosing óXAoóv péXog Adprioaca / Avöponäyn 
pivóopov ékókugv Aotvavakta, and Tz. Posthomerica 734 'Extopíóag 8’ 
and nópyov &ypioc Doev. In Dict. 5.13, Neoptolemus receives Androma- 
che with her sons, in Sen. Tr. 524—55, Calchas' prophecy is responsible 
for Astyanax' death. See also Tzetzes' commentary on Lycophron. Here 
Neoptolemus throws him from the city walls (Tz. ad Lyc. 1268). Accord- 
ing to Vian, Astyanax is the only infant killed on purpose during the 
sack. This inescapable part of the Homeric tradition is legitimized by the 
fact that he is Hector's son and thus a potential threat to the Greeks, 
should he decide to take revenge for his father's death. Scheijnen 2018, 
306, along with Boyten 2010, 167 and Miguélez-Cavero 2013, 448, points 
to the symbolic “triptych” consisting of Priam, Andromache, and Astya- 
nax as the three generations, or the past, present, and (destroyed) future 
of the city of Troy. See Brügger 2009, 252 for further literature. 
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BóXov: Andromache forsees her son's death in Il. 24.734-8 ij ti; Ayotdv 
/ piyer xeipóg mv And mópyov, Avypóv ÓAcOpov, / y@óuevoc, à SÁ TOD 
adekpedv Extave "Exvop / fj Tatép’, HE Kai vióv, £xei UGAG TOAAOI Ayat@v 
| "Extopog év noAápmot 6848 ov &onetov ovdac. Similar is also Priam’s 
vision of the sack of the city in Il. 22.63—4 koi vim tékva / BoddAOpEva. 
npotì yain Ev aivfj öniorfiti. 


Aavaoi tayónæwhor the epithet only occurs here in Quintus. 11x in 
Homer (only Il.). 9x Aava@v voyvnóAov at the end of a line (cf. Il. 4.232, 
4.257, 5.316, 5.345, 13.620, 14.21, 15.320, 24.295, and 24.313). In Il. 23.6 
of the Myrmidons (Mupptdovec taybawdo1). See Delebecque 1951, 40. 
Not in Apollonius Rhodius, not in Oppian, once in Nonnus (D. 37.164 
LKédpic Env taydtwA0oc). The Aavaoi in Quintus are called kaptepóðvpor 
(10.382), aiyuntoi (7.112 and 12.2), peveyáppar (3.328), and svobeveic 
(4.44). For the Greeks, see also 15 n. 


252. mópyoo å’ bwnroto: cf. Q.S. 11.354 and 11.459 dp’ Epkeog 
dynAoto. Both times, Aeneas defends Troy from its walls. Homer has the 
combination teiyeog bynAoio in Il. 12.388, 16.397, 16.512 (of the Trojan 
wall) and 16.702, 21.540 (of the Greek wall). For discussions on nópyog 
see Vian 1966, 124-5 and Tsomis 2018a, 279. 


253. apaprädavtrec: this verb appears only here in Quintus. In Homer 
only once in Il. 13.188-9 “Extwp 5’ ópurj0r Köpvda Kpotdgots Apapviav / 
Kpatoc &oaprá&ot neyaAntopog Apouiéyoio, where Hector tears off Am- 
phimachus' helmet. Cf. Nonn. D. 45.292 GAAn 5é 1pi&tpov åpapráčaca 
tokfjog, where a ravishing Bacchant takes away a child from its father. 
Once in A.R. (2.223 Apnwviat otópatóc pot GoapmaCovotw éðwðńv), once 
in Oppian (H. 2.616-8 oi pév yàp £notyóuv vevósooi / oópkag 
Goapracovot Kai Aprıydroro Movoto / 0zpuóv čap Adntovow). Cf. S. Tr. 
548-9 Ov doapracew QuU.ci / OEPAALOC üvOoc, t&v 5’ onektpénei 1650 and 
E. Ion 1178-9 àqapnáGew xpgóv / oivnpà tebyn optkpó. 


£v aykoivnow: cf. the famous Homeric homilia, where Hector and An- 
dromache with Astyanax in her arms part for the last time in Il. 6.482-3 
"Oc einàv àAXóyoto qium Ev xepoiv £0rke / maid’ &óv. With an erotic con- 
notation in Il. 14.213 when Aphrodite says to Hera: Zynvoc yàp tod 
Gpiotov Ev Aykoivnoıw iadsıg (see Krieter-Spiro 2015, 104 for further 
parallels). In the Odyssey, also twice with Zeus: 11.261 tj ön Kai Atoc 
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ebyet’ Ev GyKoivyow iadoat and 11.267-8 f| p^ 'HpakAfja. Bpaovu£uvova 
OvpoAéovta / yeivat’ £v &yKoivyot Aio pEydAoto ptysioa. Cf. also A.R. 
2.953—4 o00& uèv àvópOv / TiHvyE tıs iwEptijow £v ayKoivynow ðáuaocosv, 
Opp. C. 1.244—5 mzipüto oyétAloc àvip / prépa naiddc Eolo map’ 
aykoivncı BaAéc0oun and Nonn. D. 40.154 pt) Latbpov kepósvtog év 
AyKoivnow iaboo. 

The sexual connotation of the Homeric use is not to be found in 
Quintus. Cf. e.g. Q.S. 3.470 (Phoinix on the dead Achilles) kai o£ y’ év 
&ykoívnct qopsónevog GpPi uéňaðpov, 7.61-2 (Podalirius to Nestor) 
oQfjotv Ev àykoítvnot kai inujpia. vovowv / ék Oupoio SidagE, and 7.6423 
(of little Neoptolemus) öv aot’ éywys / tot00v govt’ atitaddov Ev 
àykotvnotv £uficı. Cf. Opp. H. 1.696 naida 8° Ev &ykotvnotw navnnarin 
popéovoa, 3.33—4 sioókev GAuns / untpòs Ev GyKoivnow éMoocópevor 
dovéovtat. The scene of Astyanax being snatched from his mother's 
breast appears frequently in Greek literature. Cf. e.g. E. Tr. 570-1 mapa 
© ipgoíat paotõv £nevat / iños Aotudvaé and 782-3 aye, noi, oQuov 
npóontvyuo uedeig / umtpóc noyspäg, E. Hec. 513 óXoAac, & noi, umtpóc 
äpnaodsio’ üno as well as Paus. 10.25.9 yéypantat pév Avépoudyn Kai ó 
Mais oi nPoo&ornkev &Aópuevoc TOD paotoð. In the Little Iliad (fr. 29 West 
2003), Astyanax is taken from his nurse's arms: maida 6° éh@v K KOATOD 
£unAokápoio r8/vmg / püys moóóg verayov And nópou (cf. Il. 6.399-400 
üpa 5° düpptroAoc Kiev arf / maid’ Exi KOATM £yovo' ATaAdpova, výmiov 
avtas and 6.467-8 dy 8° 6 náic npóc kóAnov &üGÓvoro TðńvNG / EKAivOn 
idyov). Similar is also Verg. A. 6.428-9 (of little children at the gates of 
Hades) quos dulcis vitae exsortis et ab ubere raptos / abstulit atra. dies et 
funere mersit acerbo, A.P. 7.207.1-2 (of Meleager) čt naida 
cuvapnao0évta TeKodong / ptt u’ and otépvmv, and Opp. H. 2.314-5 
EAKOLEVOV naíóov TE SOPLKTHTOV TE yovoikóv, / kobpov àvrjp deipfi TE Kai 
AYKOO1V EUNEPLÖTO. 


254. "Extop1 yoópevou cf. Q.S. 3.78 yaöuevog Aavaoic, 7.360 and 7.663 
yoóuevog nioo, 9.518 od ooi £yov Ett xóopa, 10.349 y@óuevov 
Tpwsoot, Il. 24.606 ywopevoc Niößn. In Nonn. D. 8.189 yoopévn XeuéAn 
kai Kónpiót kai Ai0vóco, 16.344 ywouévy kai Kónpiót kai Atlovbom, and 
47.535—6 ywouévy / 6 Topyopövo ITepof(t. On Hector see 234 n. 
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nua Köpvoos: cf. Q.S. 6.601 and 8.227 nfjua Kopboowv. Otherwise, the 
verb in Quintus always in a military sense (cf. e.g. 3.11, 8.264, 9.112, 
10.48, 10.59, and 14.344). Cf. Opp. H. 5.77 sit’ obv tt Kopboostan &yyót 
nua. For its use in Homer and Apollonius, see Trümpy 1950, 48-9, 
Kirk 1985, 378-82, and Serafimidis 2016, 133-5. For the noun nfjua see 
274 n. 


255. àámqy8npavro: 3x in Quintus: here, 5.163-4 émei ala máviag 
Axatotc / icov åneyðaipovor Kakfig neuvnuevor tng, and 10.475-6 Ñ nép 
uv on£p Odo r|gAíoto / Kai nep Anexdaipovra Kai od Qu.£ovta tísokev. In 
Homer cf. e.g. Il. 3.415 tag 66 0° àney0rjpo ðs viv Exmayha ooa, 9.614 
wa un pot ånéyðnar piréovtt, and Od. 4.105-6 óc té pot Önvov Anexbaipsı 
Kai g5wdiv / nvoopévo. See Tsomis 2018, 254 for further parallels. 


yevéOanv: in Homer (2.857, 5.270, and 19.111) and in Quintus always at 
the end of a line. 


256. kað’ Épksoc aimewoio: cf. Q.S. 7.144 do’ Epkeog aingtwoio, 11.354 
and 11.459 aq’ preo bwnAoio. Cf. also Q.S. 6.157, 6.179, 11.293 Teixeog 
aizewoio, 7.500-1 opepdaréov 6° apa návta nepınlaraynoe 0£pne0Aa / 
Épksog aineıvolo, 11.354 AP’ Épkeog DyNAoio, 13.252 möpyov å’ oynAoio. 
In Homer, Épkoc never denotes the Greek wall but in a transferred sense 
defending Greek warriors, especially Ajax the Greater in Il. 3.229, 6.5, 
and 7.211 as well as the foot soldiers in 4.299. In Quintus also in 7.416, 
7.420, 7.527, and 14.651. The famous repeated whole-verse tékvov Euöv, 
noiov o£ Enog yóyev Épkoc dddvtwv (cf. e.g. Od. 1.64, 3.230, 5.22, 19.492, 
21.168, and 23.70 « Il. 4.350 and 14.83) does not appear in Quintus. 


257. vijmiov: this adjective is earlier in book 13 used for the drunken ttc 
(20) and for Coroebus (174), who came to Troy in order to help defend 
the city and marry Cassandra. See 20 n. 


ov no ófjpw Emiotänevov zoAéporo: cf. Q.S. 7.265 (Deidameia to Neop- 
tolemus on the Trojans) Kai nep éniotápevot nóAepov Kai cia yápunv, 
Il. 2.610—1 noAéec 6^ év vni Exdoty / Apkáógg üvópeg £potvov, Eniotänevoi 
moAspiCew, 16.242-4 dopa Kai “Extwp / soetat Ñ pa Kai oioc Eniormraı 
noAeu(Gew / T"jnévepog Ogpánov, A.R. 2.1222-3 àAAà Kai "nuéag oto 
ETLOTALLEVOUG TOAENOLO / keiog HOAEIV. 


öfjpwv: see 145 and 166 n. 
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258-63. “Hote nöprıv peoi úkor yatéovtes EdWÖng / Kpmpuvóv is 
HAMNEVTAa Kakoppadincı fóáAXovroi / umTpög Anorunsavres $vyAoyíov 
and palav, / ij 5é Oén yoówca PiXov ríKog EvOa Kai Evda / pakpà 
Kıvvponevn, TA 5° £560z10zv kakóv GAAO / EAON, nsi ke AÉOVTEG 
avapralocı kai adrıv: unnamed Greek soldiers capture Andromache 
and throw her son off the city walls. Analogously in the simile, wolves 
drive a calf over a cliff, whose moaning mother is then attacked by hun- 
gry lions. The simile has a clear connection to the similes earlier in the 
book (e.g. 13.44-9, 68-71, 72-75, 156-9), where the Greeks are depicted 
as containing predatory animals. Differences include the appearance of 
lions for the first time in book 13 (see 263 n.) and the change of the 
comparans from a general flock to two specific animals as victims. 

The simile of a cow searching for her calf can be compared to Q.S. 
5.371-6 (of Ajax the Greater) IIavrm ð’ üugpıd&sokev åvaðéı Onpi £o, / 
6c TE BaOvokon£Aoiw ót£ooutai GyKEa BrHoons / aPpLloMv yevógoot Kai 
GAYEG TOAAG nevowöv / ij Kvoiv rj Aypörng, oí oi tékva ónóoovrtat / 
Gvtpwv éepvoavtec, 6 5° dui yEvvooı PBeßpuxag, / si mov Er’ Ev 
Evdoyouow Sot Buunpsa téxva, 7.257-9 (Deidameia lamenting the depar- 
ture of her son Neoptolemus; see 262 n.) 1j0te Bots Ev Speco Aneıp&oıov 
nenarvia / moptiv env diCntar Ev GyKEow, Aupi è pakpà / obpsog 
aizewoio zepifpouéouot KoA@vat, 7.464—71 (of Neoptolemus) 'Ocos 6é oi 
uápuapev åvaðéoc edte A£ovtoc, / óc te KAT’ opea pakpà éy’ üoyoAóov 
évi Ovni / Ecovtal Aypevrijoıv Evavriov, ot TE oi HON / Avtpw Eneußaivooıv 
Eepdooac—at neuaßtss / okÓpvoug oio0évrag EHV And TÄAE tokov / 
Broon Evi oxıepfi, © © Gp’ byd0Ev Ek tivos kpn / àOprjoag ÖAooloıv 
ENEOOVTAL GypEvtijot / opepdsaréov BAoovpfjow nai yevogoot BeBpvywe, 
and 14.258-60 (Hecuba bewailing Polyxena; see 262 n.) Tijv 8’ &yov, úte 
moptw £g <å>ðavátoio OvnAdc / untpög Ameıpbooavtes Evi EvAdXOIOL 
Borfpsg, / À ©’ dpa pakpa Bodo Kıvöperan &yvopévn Kip. In Il. 18.318- 
22 (of the Greeks bewailing Patroclus) ó te hig nüy&vsıog, / 6 pá 0^ ono 
OKDELVOUG £AagnpóXog àpnáon àvnp / DANS Ek nvkivfjg: ó SET GyvuTAL 
botepog £A06v, / TOAAG SET yke’ nbe uev. Av&pog ty’ Epsvvav, / si 
no0gv éGebpor the roles are reversed. Here a lion laments his stolen 
whelps. 

Generally, as Vian 1954, 242 points out, women are often compared 
to animals in the Posthomerica. Cf. e.g. 1.260-4 (two Amazons compared 
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to heifers), 1.314-7 (Penthesileia compared to a lioness), 1.396-400 (to a 
heifer), 1.585-7 and 1.615-8 (to a deer), 10.441-5 (Oenone compared to 
a heifer), 12.529-33 (Cassandra compared to a lioness), 14.33-6 (the 
Torjan women compared to piglets), 14.282-7 (Hecuba compared to a 
bitch), and 14.316-9 (Polyxena compared to a wounded boar or bear). 
See Carvounis 2019, 129-30. 


258. nóprw: only once in Homer (Od. 10.410 wc 6' öt äv üypavAoı nöpıeg 
nepi Bots àyeXoiac). See Heubeck/Hoekstra 1989, 65. 10x in Quintus 
and always in similes (1.262, 1.397, 4.182, 6.342, 7.258, 7.490 8.238, 
10.441, and 14.258). Once in A.R. (4.1185-6 üyev 8’ 6 u&v Exkpttov GAXov 
/ àpvsiòv unAov, 6 6° GEepynAryy Ett nópuv), 3x in Oppian (C. 1.387, 1.508, 
and H. 1.724), in Nonnus, moptic denotes Io in D. 1.334, 3.266, 8.58, and 
15.215. 


6peogu 6x in Quintus, 7x in Homer. Always in similes. Cf. Q.S. 14.7 
TOAAG O& ó£vópsa pakpà Kal ómnzóoa úst” Speci / adTOIC oov 
TpOVECOW Éoo qopéouoi 00Aóoonc. On Kat’ Öpeopıv see James/Lee 
2000, 388. 


AOKOL YATEOVTES ESMBijc: see 45 n. 


259. Kpypvov: 7x in Quintus, 5x in a simile (2.381, 7.119, 11.397, 
14.494), 2x otherwise (10.453, 14.572). In Homer 3x as the banks of the 
river Scamander (Il. 21.26, 21.234, 21.244). 2x in A.R. in the meaning of 
cliff (cf. A.R. 2.729 and 4.945), 3x Oppian (C. 2.142, 3.365, 4.166), not in 
Nonnus. In Triphiodorus, some of the Trojans want to destroy the 
wooden horse by throwing it down a cliff. Cf. Tryph. 253 ij0zAov ij 
doaryoiow Eni kprvoiotv àpácat. 


Tiyievra: in Quintus with a wide variety of nouns Cf. e.g. nötauog (2.559, 
4.159), pézO0pov (8.344, 12.181), póoc (6.379, 7.548), nvow (6.485), Ac 
(12.429), ávipov (14.476), öpog (2.1). Only twice in Homer (cf. Il. 1.157 
ovps& TE okiósvta 06Xao00ó TE Tpyjgcoa and Od. 4.72 Kad Sonata 
Tyhevta), once in Hesiod Th. 767 óópot rynevreg and in Aratus’ Phae- 
nomena (118 iüpysto © š Óp£ov bmoSelehos ńxnévtov). In A.R. cf. 
1.1235-6 nepi 5’ Gonetov EBpayev 060p / xoXxóv £g NYNEVTA PopEdLEVOV, 
2.741 GAX’ Guvdic nóvtoió 9° nò oTévet rynevrog and 4.910 vija 8° óuoð 
Céovpoc TE Kai rjyfjev ope kOpa. 
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Kakoppaöinoı: only twice in Quintus. Here and in 12.553-4 'Q Kovpy 
IIpi&poto, ti Ñ vó o papyos ava@yet / yAdoou Kakogpadin T’ GvELaAta 
nÓóvit' Ayopedew. See Campbell 1981, 188. Cf. h.Cer. 227-8 0péyo, Koi 
piv Éo)za Kkakogpaóínot TVN / oŬT Gp’ énqAvoín SnArostat o00' 
onotápvov, Od. 2.235-6 àAX' N tot uvnotfipag àyrvopag ov tt ueyatpo / 
Épógww Épya Pica Kakoppapinoı vóoio, and Il. 23.483-4 Aiav, veikog 
üptote, kakoopaó&c, GAAa te nävra / Sedeat Apysiov. Cf. also Nic. Ther. 
348 où yàp Tic ye kakoopaóítng ånróvnvTo. 


260. anotundavtec: only 3x in Quintus. Both other instances appear in 
book 7, both times in a local sense. Cf. Q.S. 7.116 öxdaı ånotuńyovtar 
and 7.283 qótec ånotuńyovo åpoúpac. Cf. also e.g. Il. 10.363—4 i tòv 
Tuoós(óng 116 6 mroA(ropOog Odvocedcs / Aaod AnoTungavrs ÖLWKETOV 
&upev£c aici, 11.145-6 tov ad yapai £&evápi£e, / xeipac and čipsi tun&ag 
and T’ adyéva Kóyac, 16.390 noAAäg 62 KAITDG TÓT’ ånotuńyovor yapáðpar 
(see Briigger 2016, 177 for the ambiguous meaning of this passage), 
22.455-6 ósíóo uù ôń por Opacdv “Extopa óiog AyAsdco / pobvov 
ånotuhčac xóAXwG neðiov 5é inta, Hes. Th. 188 undsa 5’ wc tò npõtov 
ånotuńćacs dödnavrı, and A.R. 4.1052 Ste podvor dnorunyevreg čaow. 
Carvounis 2019, 130-1 points to the verbal echo linking the line with 
Q.S. 14.15 (children torn from the Trojan women) noidag aneipvooavt’ 
and pacav and 14.259 (Polyxena dragged away from Hecuba) pntpdc 
ANEIPÜOOUVTEL. 


évyhayéov and nalov: cf. Q.S. 14.15 Aneıpbooovt’ and paC@v. The ad- 
jective ebyAayrıg only occurs here in Quintus and not in Homer, but cf. 
Il. 16.642 nepiyAayéac katà n£AXac (see Janko 1992, 393), Nonn. D. 9.176 
noÀvyAayáov and pacav, Nic. Ther. 616-7 iðè atiAa TOAAG Kai Avon / 
capoOyou KUTIOOV TE Kai sbyAayéag tiWVudAdovg, and Arat. 1100 
EAnöuevog LETEMEITA noAvyAay£og Eviavrod. See Overduin 2015, 409. 


261. ptrov t£koc: this Homeric combination often occurs in an address. 
Cf. e.g Il. 3.162, 3.192, and Od. 23.26. In Quintus in 14.300 of Hecuba to 
Polyxena. It appears also in Q.S. 2.594 with Memon. In Homer also gite 
téxvov in e.g. Il. 22.84. For the adjective pitoc in Greek poetry, see Land- 
fester 1966. 


£v0a kai évOa: see 40 n. 
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262. pakpà Kivupopévn: the verb appears 10x in Quintus, not in Homer 
(cf. Il. 17.4-5 pytnp / npotótokog Kıvupf)). Similar phrasings can be 
found in Q.S. 6.81 uóXa. noAA& kiwupopévr, 7.256-7 àpyaAéoc yoáaoksv 
£g aidépa pakpà Bowoa- / HbtE Bots £v ópsootv ånsipéoiov nenaKvia / 
nöprıv Env inta Ev GyKsow, 7.335 aivà ktvopopiévr] tekéov Ünep, 12.485— 
6 àpqi dé pATHP / TOAAG Kıvvpousvn Keved Exaiites vno, 14.32 Gna 
Tosi Kıvvp<pö>uevon, 14.260 pakpà poGoa Kivbpetat, 14.282-3 Evte 
KÓov TPONÄPOLDE Kıvvponevn ueyápoio / nakpóv DAGYLOV inor, 14.286 7 ô’ 
otè uév 9° dakor Kıvöperan, Call. Ap. 20 o068 O€tic Axufja. Kıvöperan 
aidwa uńtnp, A.R. 3.259 totov 68$ Kıvupon&vn Pato uõðov (with Campbell 
1994, 231), Opp. C. 3.216-7 ç kai HfjAug óvapyoc ép” viéi náunav Eoıkev 
/ oiktpà kwuoponévn xai óbopopa Kokvobon, Tryph. 430 od tnp Eni 
madi Kwopetat. Cows who have lost their calves have repeatedly been 
compared to women in grief. Most notably Deidameia in 7.257-9, who 
laments the departure of her son Neoptolemus and Hecuba in 14.258- 
62, who bewails her daughter Polyxena. See Campbell 1981, 164—5 for 
extensive parallels. 


£6óm0zv: in Quintus here and in 10.303 ¿óne otovógooav érifóvovciv 
’Epwvov in a temporal sense. Cf. also Opp. H. 1.534-5 (of seals) &nei 
áa ónpóv £kaotot / EEHnıdev ovvéyovtat, åpnpótes Hite deouß. Other- 
wise in epic poetry used as a local adverb. See Tsomis 2018, 176 for fur- 
ther parallels and an exhaustive discussion. 


263. A£ovrec: lions appear here for the first time in book 13. Confronta- 
tions between lions and cows appear earlier on in the Posthomerica on 
the battlefield. Cf. e.g. 1.5-6 dr’ Evi &uXoyotot Boss BAoovpoio Agovtos / 
£A0£puev ook £0£Xovotv Evavriaı, 1.315—7 GAA’ dc Tic te Bósoot Kat’ obpsa 
nakpa Agata / évOdpy aigaoa paOvokonéAoo Sia PBrioong / aipatoc 
ineipovog, 7.486-90 ‘Oc 5’ dt’ ànó otaOpoio KbvES LoyEpoi TE vopufigg / 
Kdptet kai pav Kpatepodg devdovol Aéovtag / návtoðev EGOvUEVOL, Toi ô’ 
Oupact yAavKıöwvzeg / o:pooóvt' Evda Kai Evda Aaıönevor uéya OvUA / 
TOPTIAs HSE Bóas età yauopnAfjoı Aapó&at, and 8.238 nóptieç ete A£ovta 
Qopebpevot fj o0sG Öußpov. 

óàvapzáGoor in Quintus only here and in 13.317 vića koi natépa ooóv 


àvapná&Gag qopésoks. In Homer, the verbs àvapnóGo and éEapracw are 
typically used when gods remove someone from the battlefield. Cf. e.g. 
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Il. 3.380 tov 5’ &önpna&’ Aopoóítn, 16.436-7 f| ww Goóv óvta payns ro 
daxpvoéoons / Beiw åvapráčaçs Avking Ev níovi ôńuo, 20.443 Tov 6 
eänpna&ev AnóAXov, and 21.597 Gard pw ¿čńprače (see Kullmann 1956, 
125-31 and Brügger 2009, 24). But also in Il. 9.564 ékáepyoc avipmace 
Poos AnzóAXov, Od. 4.515-6 tote ór| pW åvapráčaca HbEAda / nóvtov 
én’ iy0vósvta oépev Papéa oteváyovta, and 5.419-20 síða un p’ £&atrig 
àvapnáGaca 0022. / nóvtov Ex’ iyðvóevta pépn Bapéa oTevaxovra. 


264—90: Andromache's enslavement 


The Greeks lead away the grieving Andromache. She, thinking back to 
the fates of her father, husband, and son, wants to be thrown from the 
walls of Troy or into the flames instead of being taken captive with the 
other women. However, she is being led into slavery. 


264. àoyaXóccav: cf. Q.S. 3.137-8 nävreg yàp évavtiov Obpavíovsg / 
aCovt’ àcyaXóooav and Il. 22.412-3 (of Priam) Aaoi év pa yépovta uóytc 
Éyov Goyahowvta / éeOeiv pepaðta mvAdov Aapdavidwv. See de Jong 
2012, 167 for etymology. 


aönv: see 33 n. 
265. diol Üvöpec: see 202 n. 


an’ GAdratc Aniadeoor the same phrase appears in Q.S. 5.541 where 
Tecmessa bewails Ajax the Greater. The noun only once in Homer: cf. Il. 
20.193-4 (Achilles to Aeneas) Aniddac 5&8 yvvaikag &Acó0spov Nuap 
&nobpag / Tov. 8x in Quintus. 


266. kobpnv 'Heríovog: Andromache is mentioned five times in the 
Posthomerica. 4x as “Eétion’s daughter" (here, 1.98-9 £o még Hetiwvos / 
Avöpouaxn, 1.115 &do@vpog 'Hettóvr, and 13.268 £óooupoc 'Heriwvn; cf. 
Il. 6.395 and 8.187 @vyatnp neyornrtopog 'Hetiwvoc) and once as Neoptol- 
emus’ prisoner (14.20-1 Kaocóávópnv «ó'» Gye diav évpperding 
Ayausuvov- / Avöponäxnv 5° Ayos £c mc). Eétion is the ruler of the 
Cilician Thebes in the Iliad. Cf. Il. 6.395-7 Avöponäyn, Svyatnp 
neyaAntopog 'Heríovoc, / Hetiov, ös évatev ono IMAKo vAnéoon, / OnBH 
"YnonAakín Kiiikeoo’ üvópgooi àvácoov. Andromache tells the story of 
how Achilles killed her father along with her seven brothers in Il. 6.414— 
28 (see Stoevesandt 2008, 127-8, Bàr 2009, 330-1 and 359-60, and Gra- 
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ziosi/Haubold 2010, 196-7 for extensive discussion and further litera- 
ture; cf. also Il. 1.366-7). Achilles took care of a proper funeral and 
erected a mound in his honor (Il. 6.417-9). The phorminx Achilles plays 
in Il. 9.185-8 was taken from Eétion as was the horse Pedasus (Il. 
16.152-4), and the lump of iron in the funeral games (Il. 23.826-7). For 
the name ‘Hetiwv see von Kamptz 1982, 372 and Kirk 1990, 211 for fur- 
ther readings. 

The enslavement of Andromache appears also in Little Iliad fr. 29.1 
West 2003 Avöponäxnv kai Aiveiav aiypaAmtovc qnoi óo0fjvai Tmt 
AxyAAXéogG vidi NeontoAtuoı, fr. 30.1-2 West 2003 k 8 her 
Avöpouäxnv, rjóGovov napäkorıv / “Extopoc, Sack of Ilion arg. 4 West 
2003 NeontóAeuog Avöponäxnv yépac Aaußavsı, Hyg. Fab. 123.1 Neoptol- 
emus Achillis et Deidameiae filius ex Andromacha Eetionis filia captiva pro- 
creavit Amphialum, and Dict. 5.13 Neoptolemo Andromacha adiunctis. 


267-8. àvépoc 1102 tokos / uvcapévn Pövov aivóv: Quintus mentions 
Andromache's husband's and Eétion's death as well as the capture of 
Thebe on multiple occasions. Cf. Q.S. 1.115-6 ébo@upos 'Heriavn / 
uvnoauévy z6610c, 3.544—6 Apgi dé piv Loyspai AnitidEc, ÜG Hú ToT’ aotóg 
| ^éopoc te Ga0£nv Kirikwv T’ aind n1oA(s0pov / ONBnv 'Hexítovog £Aóv 
Anícoato kopac, 4.151—3 og <d’> éðóute / TrjAegov, rjó£ Binv Epikvdéoc 
'Hexíovog / OnBys Ev 6om£óotot, 4.542-4 kai oi &unAókapoc O€tic nace 
KaAóv dAEloov / Xpboeov, àvtiü£oio uéyo kvéap Hetimvoc, / npiv Oni 
KAvtóv Gotu Siampabéew Ayfa, and 14.129-30 606a T’ Epe&e / TrjAegov 
auoig Avarta Kai óppuov 'Heríova. Cf. also Q.S. 1.379, where Ajax the 
Greater and Achilles think of the dead Patroclus: pvjoapevot étápotot. 
See also 266 n. For toxfjog / uvnoapévn see 518 n. 


268. qóvov aivóv: this combination appears only in Quintus. He also 
combines the noun with the adjectives ainug (7.517), dAytwoetc (2.253 
and 7.604), &pyaA£og (1.187 and 3.348), AeuyoA£og (2.484), óAo0G 
(6.614), OTOVOEIC (1.208, 1.311, 1.367, 2.133, 2.376, 5.185, 5.510, 6.405, 
6.455, 7.507, 8.142, 12.18, and 13.359), and otuyepog (2.314). In Homer, 
we only encounter ovog ainvg in Il. 17.365, Od. 4.843, and 16.379. The 
adjective aivóg appears in Homer 13x in the formula Ev aiv óniocí(u 
(e.g. Il. 3.20). 
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£óoQupoc: pulchris pedibus isnignis (Pompella 1981). In Quintus, only 
here and in 1.115, also describing Andromache. Not in Homer, where 
Andromache is only described with the epithet AXevKwAEvocg (Il. 6.371, 
6.377, and 24.723; see Wickert-Micknat 1982, 121-2 and Brügger 2009, 
248). There, we also find the adjective KoAAiopupos (Il. 9.557, 9.560, 
14.319, Od. 5.333, and 11.603). In Hesiod, it appears with e.g. Electryone 
in Sc. 16 and 86, with Medeia in Th. 961 On female epithets in Quintus, 
see Calero Secall 1992. See Bár 2009, 359—60 for further parallels and 
discussion. 


269-70. éxei Paoirsdow Gpewov / teOvapEev Ev zoXMÉuo ij ysípocw 
angınorsdew: the motif of the changing relationship between master 
and slave is also developed in Q.S. 14.38 ionv 8’ ad Kai vacca pépev Kai 
uois àváykrv, E. Hec. 60-1 yet’ óp0006a1 tijv ónóóovAov, / Tpaddsc, 
uiv, np600e 8’ üávacoav, and Andr. 64-5 oóvóovAog yàp si / TH npóc0" 
àvóoor tfjóg, vv 0$ ðvotvyei. 


269. &punvev Oav&soduı: see 38 n. Cf. also Q.S. 1.77 ipsípov ... 
OavésoOat, 3.248-9 1H o£ Oóvovu / oío ovvOavésoOat, 10.51 £ngAAgv 
AAéGavópoc 0avégoOau 10.298—9 undE Ti ue ... / KaAASiWyS 6avéso0at, and 
13.225 Auaıöuevog Havssodaı (see n.). 


270. augızoAsdew: this verb appears in Quintus only here and in 3.571- 
2 (kai vb kev àpipuroAgOca kaküc onotAncop Aviag / ced àünovoogio0sica 
óvoóppopoc), where Briseis laments the dead Achilles. On Briseis in the 
Posthomerica see Tsomis 2007. Not in the Iliad, but in the Odyssey in e.g. 
18.254 tov Euöv Biov Aupınodevoı, 20.77-8 TÖPPA dE tàs Kodpag prvi 
àvnpsiyavto / Kal p’ E8000V otvyeptiow Epıvdoiv AnpınoAedeıv, 24.244—5 
© yépov, odk Adannovin c' Éyet üupımoAsdew / Spyatov, and Hes. Op. 
803-4 Ev néunty yap qaot Epivdag AupınoAedeiwv / 'Opkov YEIVÖLEVOV. 


271. kai p' 6Ao@PVöVOV GvoE LEY’ AyvvuEvn kéap Evdov: an exact repeti- 
tion of line Q.S. 5.531. Cf. also Q.S. 3.462 kai 6’ dAo@vdvov vos uéy’ 
ayvbuEvos nıvvrov Kkíjp, where Phoinix laments the dead Achilles. 


0XoQvóvóv: the adjective appears in Homer in Il. 5.683 (Sarpedon to 
Hector), 23.102 (Achilles), and Od. 19.362 (Eurycleia) nog 5’ dAo@vdvov 
Esınev. See Richardson 1993, 177. 
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péy’ Gyvopévy Kéap: the combination péy’ àyvópevoc appears frequently 
in Quintus. Cf. 2.389, 3.285, 3.462, 3.667, 5.124, 5.428, 5.531, 5.589, 
5.613, 7.37, and 10.307. Cf. also Q.S. 2.628-9 and 5.579-80 Ovpóv / 
ayvbdpEvot, 3.294-5 Ovud / Axvönevog, 4.57 &yvópnevog Kpadinv, 7.659-60 
top / Ayxvöuevog, 5.531, 5.568, 5.613 üxvönevog Kéap čvõoðev, 10.333 
ayvbpsvov péya Ovid, 3.462, 12.538, 14.260, 14.289, 14.383, Il. 7.428, 
7.431, 19.57 dyvbpEevoc Kip, Od. 9.62, 9.105, 9.565, 10.313 &KaynpEvoc 
Kfjp, and also Q.S. 2.35, 3.285, 5.428 péya dyvbusvos nepi Hvuß, 3.389, 
10.368, 14.359 dyvbpEevoc Kata Ovpóv. Similar expressions can be found 
in Hes. Th. 623 ón0à War’ axvöuevor and Opp. H. 4.332-3 ù tote capyoi 
/ ayvbpevot páña nävtec. See Jahn 1987, 197-8 and Latacz et al. 2000, 35 
for further literature. 


272-86. Andromache gives one further lengthy speech in Q.S. 1.100-14, 
where she comments on Penthesileia’s promise to kill Achilles. See Bar 
2009, 323-9. 


272. Ei ö’ aye: 4x in Quintus, 11x in the Iliad. A similar wish to die is 
uttered by Andromache earlier on in Q.S. 1.109-10 Qc et ue yurn Kate 
yoia Kekev0el, / npiv ome 0v áàvO0gzpeGvog ón’ Eyxei Ovpov éso and 
again in 13.283-4 nsi vd pot ovKétt Ov / sdadev AvOpmnoıoı 
uetéppievau as well as by Oenone in 10.430-1 AAG koi ei Goóc w EAunev, 
uéya TAnoopat Epyov / duo’ abtd 8avégw, nsi od Ti por evadev Has (cf. 
Verg. A. 4.451 taedet caeli convexa tueri). 

Andromache’s wish to die rather than to live on as a slave draws on a 
rich literary tradition. The motif can be grasped in Od. 5.306-10, where 
Odysseus envies the Greek heroes who have fallen at Troy. Cassandra 
laments her death away from home in A. A. 1146-9. In E. Hec. 342-78, 
Polyxena prefers to be killed by Odysseus rather than becoming a slave, 
and in E. Tr. 634-83 (also Verg. A. 3.321-4) Andromache wants to die 
rather than being led away, too. Cf. also Cassandra’s lament that it is 
better to be buried in one’s own fatherland than away from home in E. 
Tr. 376-9 and 387-90. Similarly is Triphiodorus contrasting Laodice’s 
death at Troy with that of Acamas' lot as a slave (660-3). The scene here 
can be read in contrast to the episodes including Ilioneus and Priam in 
book 13. Ilioneus, on the one hand, wants to live but must die. Priam 
wants to die and dies. Andromache finally wants to die and has to live 
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(see Scheijnen 2018, 303). Cf. also Eos’ lament about her son Memnon 
in Q.S. 2.619-222 Toóvey' nó Cogov siu Oétw 8’ gç "OAvuTOV GyéGOW / 
£6 Góc, óopa OEoio1 kai &vOpómnotot Pasivy: / AdTAP uo OTOVOEOOU peT 
ovpavov evadev ópqovn, / uÀ 51) osio pov Pdos nepì OHpa Baron. Just as 
Andromache here, in Q.S. 14.289-301 Hecuba laments her child Polyx- 
ena who is about to be slaughtered by the Greeks. Besides these two 
instances, only major heroes are lamented. E.g. Memnon (book 2; on 
Memnon in book 2 see Sodano 1952), Achilles (book 3), Ajax the Greater 
(book 5), Machaon (book 7), and Paris (book 10). For a list of speeches of 
lament in the Iliad, see Tsomis 2018, 209. On grief generally, see Tsaga- 
lis 2004. For the hortatory £i see Stoevesandt 2008, 124. 


272-3. kate teixeos aivod ... BáXzo0s: cf. line Q.S. 13.256 éBdAovto Kad’ 
Epkeog ainsıvořo. See Tsomis 2018a, 279 for a semantic discussion on the 
nouns zpyoc and ceiyoc. 


273. Kate nerpáov: nétpr in the meaning "cliff" often in the Odyssey 
(e.g. 3.293—4 šoti dE Tig Moo aineiä te sic GAa nétpn / £oyatif| L'óprovoc 
£v ġeposiðéï nóvto and 10.4 Mood 6' àvaó&ópopus nerpn). 


274. Apystou: for the Greeks see 15 n. 


&ócnzera mypat: Quintus regularly employs the adjective 
&oneroc/dáongtoc with natural elements, cf. e.g. aia 1.346, arp 8.468, 
9.2, nn 3.507, öußpog 11.364, 14.458 (cf. also e.g. Il. 8.558, 16.300), 
ovdac 6.382 (cf. e.g. Il. 19.61, 24.738, Od. 13.395, 22.269), bmp 14.647, 
ön 2.476, 3.715, 5.389, 5.618 (Il. 2.455, 23.127, 24.784, Hes. Th. 694), 
puña 2.536, as well as with people or things (e.g. 6o0pa 3.673-4, 5Hpa 
1.647, 7.193, Aaog 8.232, Od)’ ávOpoov 6.619, põàa Npwmv 3.31), or 
with abstract concepts (e.g. alöwg 9.144, üAyog 1.111, 7.44—5, 7.632, 
deia 7.250, överdos 6.444). See also Kaimio 1977, 33-4. 

On the adverb, see 25 n. Common with zíjua in epic poetry is uéya. 
Cf. e.g. Il. 3.50, 9.229, 17.99, Od. 2.163, H. Th. 792 and 874, Op. 56, Q.S. 
3.361, 5.141, 5.301. In Quintus, nfjua is further combined with Bap) (e.g. 
1.374, 2.167, 5.434), noX$010voc (7.82), detkés (7.279), &Aéyewov (10.321), 
and aivóv (13.327). 


275. Kai yap pev natép’ £o0X0v évipato IInA£oc viöc: cf. Il. 6.414 yor 
yàp matép’ Gov ånéktave ios Axıdedc. The combination IInA£og vidc 
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(only here in book 13) appears also in Q.S. 1.574, 1.611, 1.643, 1.654, 
1.668, 1.718, 2.211, 4.97, 4.470, and 5.256. The expression “son of Pele- 
us’” is otherwise realized in the Posthomerica by the by-words IInAsíov 
(e.g. 1.1, 1.101, 1.569, 1.775, 2.234, 2.403, 2.493, 3.193, 3.281, 3.350, 
3.410, 3.459, 3.505, 3.513, 3.532, 3.549, 3.574, 3.606, 3.787, 4.299, 5.111, 
7.631, 9.7a, and 9.183), InAstöng (e.g. 1.531, 1.621, 1.742, 1.756, 1.761, 
1.778, 1.829, 2.204, 2.228, 2.543, 3.10, 3.21, 3.40, 3.139, 3.147, 3.179, 
3.189, 3.493, 3.542, 4.183, 4.431, 5.133, 5.316, 7.592, 7.721, 9.260, 10.84, 
and 14.127), ImAniaöng (3.672 and 5.159), and TInArjıog (3.383). For fur- 
ther discussion and literature on Achilles in Quintus see Scheijnen 
2018, 96-155, in Homer Schein 2011b, on Peleus Polinskaya 2011a. 


276. Ofgfn Evi Ga0£m: Thebe, situated in Cilicia and ruled by Androma- 
che's father Eétion, was destroyed by Achilles (cf. Q.S. 3.544-6 Apgi ó& 
uv noyspai Aní(tiógc, üg pá not’ avdtdc / A&oßog te Ga0£nv Kirikov T’ aind 
ntoA(s0pov / Onßnv Heríovog £Aàv Anícoato Kovpac, 4.151-3 og «0» 
éoaige / Threpov nói Pinv &pikoó£og Hetíovog / Onßns Ev dSanédo101, 
4.543-4 avrıd&oıo péya Ktéap ‘Hetiwvoc, / npiv Ong KAvTOV otv 
a Axurfa, 10.33-5 Où ydp Tic Onßnde pehippova oitov ÖndooeL 
/ Hw, Eni cipyOpev åvà nt6Aw, OdSE tı olosı / oivov Maiovinðev, and 
Il. 1.366 àxyóps0' £c Onßnv, iepňv nóv 'Heríovoc; see Latacz et al. 2000, 
132 with literature). In the Iliad, the city appears with the epithet 
ozonzAakü (6.397) and dywvAn (6.416). The adjective Ca@eoc occurs in 
Quintus mostly with places: e.g. Mount Olympus (2.444), Lesbos (3.545), 
Troy (4.575), Cilla (8.295 and 14.413), Lyctus (11.42), Pergamus (12.482), 
the temple of Athena in Troy (6.146 and 13.435), and Endymion's cave 
(10.127), but also as an epithet for Achilles (14.304), Virtue (5.50), and 
the children of the Gods (14.87 Çaðsov nakapwv yevoc). In the Iliad, 
Zadeog appears exclusively as an epithet for places: Cilla (e.g. Il. 1.38 and 
1.452), Nisa (Il. 2.508), Crisa (Il. 2.520), Pherae (Il. 9.151 and 9.293), and 
Cythera (Il. 15.432). See Scully 1990, 19-23 and 137-40. In Hesiod’s 
Theogony also with the temple of Aphrodite (990), Cythera (192), earth 
(300, 483), Helicon (2, 23), and with Mount Olympus (6). After Homer 
also with other gods, cf. e.g. Dionysus (Opp. C. 4.232) and Leto (Nonn. 
D. 44.176). See Ferreccio 2014, 240. 
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gaidmov: 7x in Quintus. 3x with Ajax the Greater (3.431, 5.308, 5.624), 
2x with Neoptolemus (7.472, 8.335), 1x with Hellus (11.67). The usage 
here reflects the common epithet for Hector in the Iliad. 26x; e.g. in the 
repeated whole-verse yópnoav 5’ 0nó te npönayoı, Kai qaíóuioc “Ektwp in 
4.505, 16.588, and 17.316. See Briigger 2016, 254 for discussion and 
further literature. 


277. óg pov Env páa nóvra Ta T’ EASeTO Ovpdc peio: similarly in Il. 
6.429-30 (Andromache to Hector) “Extop, åtàp o poi oot narip Kai 
nörvia um / HSE Kaotyvytoc, od dé LOL 00Aepóc TapaKoitnys. Cf. also 
Q.S. 13.224 Bvuòc sAdeto and 14.441 önwg pot 0vpióc séAdetar. See 224 
n. 


278-80. kai pot KküáAAutE TVTBOV £vi neyäpoıs šti maida, / ín 
Kvót&ackov üncípvrov, © Erı nord / £Anopévqv àmágnos KaKi kai 
&rác0gAoc Aica: on the concept of "retrospective prolepses" see 
Schmitz 2007, 71-2. Similarly Q.S. 13.471-7 and 13.493-5 with the de- 
scription of Troy burning. See 471-3 n. Bad omens occur in 12.54-8 and 
12.503-24. 


TuTOÓv: the adjective appears 10x in Quintus. Besides here, 5x describing 
little children. Cf. Q.S. 5.528 (of Ajax the Greater's son Eurysaces) AX 6 
£v odv čti TurOög Evi Asyésoo1 A£Aeurto, 6.139-40 (of Eurypylus) Kai pw 
TuTOdv óvta Kai ioyavowvta yóXakroc / Op&we don note Keunäg, 7.340 (of 
Neoptolemus) à £m turdög gv Ataräc opévag iaiveoKev, 7.642—4 (of 
Achilles) öv mot’ éywye / 1o100v govt’ GtitadAOV Ev GyKoivyow épufjot / 
Tpoopovéoc. 


278. £vi neyäpoıc: see 162 n. 


279. © &m KvdidacKov Aneipırov: cf. Q.S. 13.418 ai uéya KVdLdaoKov ava. 
opévac. Only here with the preposition ni, with nepi in Q.S. 11.386 
(Arpeidaı kexapovto nepi ogiot Kvölöwvreg). The verb 2x with the dative 
(1.46 @spuddmooa péy’ Éyyei Kuödıdaca and 2.206 «vótóov innooi Kai 
äpnoon). See Bär 2009, 417-20 for an extensive discussion. See Wathelet 
1973 and 3 n. for a detailed discussion of frequentative forms of -(z)ox-* 
and 128 n. for the adjective aneipıroc. 


280. ànóqnos: 2x in the Odyssey (11.217 od ti oe Ilspoepövsıa, Atoc 
Ovyótqp, Anapiorsı and 23.216 éppiyer un tic ue Ppor@v Andporo 
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émeootv), not in the Iliad. 8x in Quintus. Always in the aorist and always 
with a superhuman entity as the subject. 


Kaki) Kai àrácO0aAXoc Alca: cf. Q.S. 2.236 and 3.331 Kaki £voAtykiog 
Aion as well as 14.365 Aica kakrj. The combination Kaki aloa also in Il. 
1.418, 5.209, Od. 9.52, 11.61, 19.259, S. Tr. 110-1, and A.R. 2.66. Aisa 
appears otherwise in Quintus with the (mostly negative) epithets 
Gpsidtyoc (13.462), üoxstog (3.649), Kart) (2.236 and 3.331), Kpatepr 
(7.669), Aoiyıog (10.344), Avypr (1.389), óXor] (3.650), ToADGTOVOS (5.582), 
modvtpomos (12.171), and otvyepr| (5.595). The adjective kakóç appears in 
Quintus also with the Keres (cf. e.g. 2.266, 3.41, 3.349, 3.636, 5.412, 
5.536, 6.307, 8.109, 8.152, 10.304, 11.39, and 11.441). On epithets of 
deities, see Calero Secall 1993. 

Aisa appears only once as a personification in the Iliad (Il. 20.127-8). 
Elsewhere it is often synonymous with death and Moira. Disputed is the 
relationship between Aisa and Zeus in the Homeric epics (see Bianchi 
1953 and Dietrich 1965, 249-60), where she appears at times as depend- 
ent on Zeus (cf. e.g. Il. 9.608-10, 17.319-22, and Od. 9.523), and at 
times more powerful than him (cf. esp. Il. 16.440—57, where Zeus is 
unable to save his son Sarpedon from Aisa). In the Posthomerica, the 
power dynamic is clearer. Aisa is frequently depicted as superior to Zeus 
and the other gods (cf. e.g. 3.650-1 &oyetog Aloa / o0 Oe@v AA&yovoa, 
tócov o0£évog EAAGYE poúvn, 11.273—4 üGgto 0’ oðte Zijva TEAMptov ovTE 
tw’ GAAov / à8aváxov, and 14.97-8 62/. od pàv ón£p Aioav EeAööueoi nep 
Gpbvew / Éc0evov; see also lines 13.473-7). For a detailed discussion of 
personifications of fate see Byre 1982, García Romero 1985, Gártner 
2014, and Tsomis 2018, 66. On Aisa see Gartner 2007, 214—9. For the 
Keres see 125-6 and 126 n., for Moira 494 n. On the relationship be- 
tween humans and personifications of fate, see Gartner 2007, 236-8. 


àróác00X0c: Andromache calling her fate àt&o00Xoc, is repeated in Q.S. 
13.428-9 (see n.) and 14.435 with regard to Cassandra's rape and in 
14.218, where Achilles demands Polyxena's sacrifice. See Carvounis 
2007, 244 n7 and 252-3 n42. 


281. noAvreip&og ék fiórow: the adjective moAvtetprjg appears 3x in 
Quintus, cf. Q.S. 4.120 and 5.314 nzadatopoobvy modvteipét. Not in 
Homer. See James/Lee 2000, 106. 
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281-2. £x fióvoto / voopicar': the verb appears 5x in Quintus. Cf. Q.S. 
4.158-9 Ovpóv / voogioat’ ék pEAEMV, 6.387 voo@iodunv Bıöroro, 10.79 
voooícat ék Hvuoio Kai rófog ék fiótoto, and 13.365-6 Hvuov 
A)sGávópoto katà pó00v Avrıöwvrog / voopIoaunv. In Homer we en- 
counter the phrase k @vpov EA&odaı (cf. e.g. Il. 5.317, 5.346, 11.381, 
12.150, 22.68, and Od. 17.236). 


éEoovpévac: see 190 n. 


282. sic ¿ù Spat’ GyeoGe: cf. Q.S. 1.85 eig £à dauer’ Gvacowy and A.R. 
1.849 kai 5’ adrodg Eswwododaı Eni oggi Spat’ Gysokov. For the use of 
the possessive pronoun, see Bar 2009, 295-6. 


283. piyda: in Quintus 3x as a preposition (3.727, 5.27, and here), 2x as 
an adverb (11.255 and 14.36). 2x in Homer: cf. Il. 8.437 piyd’ GAdotow 
Osoiot and Od. 24.77 piyda 6& IIavpókAotio Mevotti&áóao Havövroc. 


óopukTiüjrowcww: as a noun 6x in Quintus, as an adjective 2x (10.384, 
13.523 dopuKtitw vm’ avayKy). See Appel 1994, 24 and Tsomis 2018, 
214-6. Not in Homer, only Il. 9.343 óovpiktntr]v nep éodoav. Enslave- 
ment of women is a natural consequence of the capture of Troy, as of 
every town (see Feichtinger 2018 and Rollinger 2018). Agamemnon 
encourages his men to keep on fighting in Il. 4.238-9 jusic adt’ GAGYoUC 
te QíAag Kai vijua tékva / üGopev Ev vrjgootv, Entv TtoAisOpov £Xopev, 
men are killed and their wives dragged away in the anticipation of the 
fall of the city in Il. 6.447-65 (Hector) and 22.59-76 (Priam). Cleopatra 
describes the generic capture of a city in Il. 9.594 tékva 5é v' GAAOL 
üyovcı PaddCw@vovuc te yuvoikag (cf. also Opp. H. 5.553-5 oaíng Kev 
OdvPOLEVHV Opdacba / untepa nepðouévns nóAvoG nepi óvopvevégoo: / 
naíóov 0’ £Axopévov nò Ania Sovpdc àváykn). Andromache is afraid of 
her enslavement after Hector's death in Il. 24.725—34. Cf. also Od. 9.98, 
where Odysseus saves his comrades from the lotus-eater: tovc pév &yóv 
éni vas &yov kAatovtac àváykn. Cf. also E. Andr. 155 dopiktntog yovr|, as 
well as Thuc. 5.3.4, 5.32.1, 5.116.4 and Plb. 2.56.7 for historiographical 
accounts of the treatment of prisoners of war. See also Wickert-Micknat 
1983, 40-5, Pritchett 1991, 203-312, Wees 1992, 238-48, Ducrey 1999, 
Stoevesandt 2008, 29, and Walde/Wöhrle 2018. 
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283-4. pot obkéri Ovu / edadev: cf. Q.S. 10.431 od Ti pot edadev Has 
and 12.250 (Sinon) tò yáp vó pot evade Hund, Il. 14.340 vb tor edadev 
edvn, and 17.647 vó tot edadev obtoc. See Krieter-Spiro 2015, 155 for 
etymology and further literature. 


284-5 daipov ... / ... dkeooev: in Quintus, a daipwv brings death also in 
4.101 kakov uöpov évtve daipwv, 5.422 Kakdc dé ti Wrage ðaiuov, 7.67-8 
II&ot u&v GvOparotow ioov kakóv naos óaíuov / Öppavin<v>, 11.89 Enei 
pá pw £kAaos óaíuov, 11.118 tò 6’ 00x Gov oéps óatpov, 12.255-6 GAAG 
é dain@v / óvpóveu and 14.514-5 tedyev Ausıkiktoioıwv En’ üXysow üAysa 
óaí(uov / Apyeioıc. See Tsomis 2018a, 89. 


285. Kndepovijac: 2x in Homer (cf. Il. 23.163 kndsudvec 8 nap’ adr 
uévov Koi visov DAnv and 674 kmósuóveg é oi évOGS’ àoAA£sg að0ı 
nevövzov). See Richardson 1993, 186: “‘kinsmen’, and more specifically 
here those who have the xfj60c of attending the funeral". 3x in Quintus 
(4.478, 7.658, and here). As in later Greek, in the more general meaning 
of someone taking care of something. Cf. A.R. 1.271 ovK siow Et’ GAOL 
Kndenovfisc. 


Gyoc 6£ pe ó£yvorat aivov: cf. Q.S. 10.151-2 Enei pá é LOpoov Nuop / 
déyvvto and 12.585 áa yàp péya déyvuto npa. The adjective aivóg 
appears in Homer 13x in the formula év aiv öniorfti (e.g. Il. 3.20 and 
Od. 11.516). For the verb see Campbell 1981, 194. 


286. ¿k Tpóov ... oi 0zicav: cf. Q.S. 7.468 (of a lion) oio0£vrac éHv Gnd 
ide ToKHwV, 14.80-1 > pa kai Eáv0oto nepi opévag TjÀvOgv dAyoc / 
Thiov oio0£vtoc, and Opp. H. 4.343-4 Öç Keívouc Kai kév tig ÒT’ Sppaot 
ddkpva gain / otáCetw oiwmbévtac E&avvousvov nóAw aiy@v. The form 
oió0n in Homer in Il. 6.1 and 11.401 (cf. Nonn. D. 42.61 and 42.62), 
oió0noav in Q.S. 6.527. On the Trojans see 19 n. 


287-9. où yàp Eoıke / Go£pevat Ksívowtw ócov pn£ya kÜooc Öveidog / 
ópQuyóvn: similar to Priam's death in Q.S. 13.248-9 Où yàp ùv Eni 
Kdd0c déEetat &vOpómnoroiww, / GAA’ dpa nov Kai SvEldocg EMEOOVTOL 
anpotiontov with a specific focus on the doubling of kõõoç and évetdoc. 
A similar gnome appears in Q.S. 13.476-7 moddGK1 5’ č åyaðoio méAEt 
KaKOV, Ek dé KaKOIO / £o0Aóv Ausıßon&voro TOAVTANTOD piótoto. 


287. Aıarouevn: see 225 n. and Bär 2009, 518. 
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x96va, Sbpevan: cf. Il. 6.410-1 (Andromache to Hector) &poi d& ke Képdtov 
ein / o0 &paptovoyn x06va Sbpevat. The phrase y@6va Svpevat only in 
these two instances. An interesting parallel: Andromache’s wish uttered 
by her in the Iliad is being repeated by the primary narrator in the 
Posthomerica. For discussion and further literature on the phrase of “div- 
ing into the earth,” see Stoevesandt 2008, 19. Similar thoughts appear in 
E. Hec. 377-8 (of Polyxena) 0avóv 6' äv ein nX.ov EdtvyéotEpos / Tj Gov. 
TO yàp Civ un ko. GG uiéyag nóvoc. 


288. n&ya xüó0c: a common combination in Homer (cf. e.g. Il. 8.176, 
8.237, 9.303, 9.673, 10.87, 10.544, 10.555, 11.511, 14.42, 22.18, 22.57, 
22.217, 22.393, 22.435, Od. 3.79, 3.202, 12.184). Especially though in 
repeated whole-verses with Greek warriors: Nestor (Il. 10.87, 10.555, 
11.511, 14.42 à Néotop NnAniddn, uéyo K0dog Ayaidv) and Odysseus (II. 
9.673 and 10.544 ein’ Gye u’, © noAdawv’ Odvosd, péya Kddog Ayoiv). In 
the Posthomerica in 1.108, 2.77, 3.197, 4.577, 6.451, 7.566, and 12.252. 
The combination appears also in A.R. 4.205 ij koi uéya Kdd0c¢ åpéoðo 
and 4.1749 Q n&nov, ù u£ya 81 ce Kai àyAaóv čuuope kõõoc, and Nonn. 
D. 40.217 Hpdpeba péya xddoc. See also Bissinger 1966 and 193 n. 


289. appıyavn: a Homeric hapax legomenon: Il. 23.78-9 (Patroclus to 
Achilles) àÀX' uè pv kr / àpp&yove otvyepy. 4x in Quintus. With the 
Keres in Q.S. 1.591 ógpá oe Kijpec dpeidryor Gugwavocw and 5.611 sdté 
€ Kfipss aueidıyor Gugwavoov. 


bnóyiov Enpevat 023.0v: onóyioc is hapax legomenon in Quintus and in 
Homer (see Appel 1994, 46-7): cf. Il. 3.41-2 (Hector to Paris) képótov 
Tiev/ fj oot Aófmv T £ugvat kai ónóytov Gov. See Stoevesandt 2009, 
30 for discussion of the alternative énoytov. 


290. roti 6o0A10v Hap: the adjective in Quintus always with jap. Cf. 
Q.S. 1.430, 5.543, 5.557, 14.28, 14.293, and 14.387. Exceptions are 3.568 
and 13.547 (with Epyo). In Homer twice in the Odyssey (Od. 14.340 and 
17.323) and once in the Iliad (6.463). 

Again, Quintus revisits the ópia of Hector and Andromache. Note- 
worthy is Quintus’ contrasting use of the Homeric £Aeó0epov Nuap in Il. 
6.454—5 tig Axatbv xoAKoyitóvov / óakpuósocav ynta, £Acó0spov Tap 
anobpac. See Stoevesandt 2008, 146. Further Homeric combinations 
with jap are aiomov Nuap (e.g. Il. 21.100 and 22.212), uópowtov jap 
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(e.g. Il. 15.613 and Od. 10.175), and vnAe&g Muop (e.g. Il. 11.484). See 
Coray 2009, 129. Cf. also Priam’s vision of the sack of the city in Il. 22.65 
EAKOUEVAG TE VOOUG OAOTIs DIO yepoiv Ayaiðv. 


291—9: Antenor’s sparing 


This short section forms the middle of the book. From this passage on, 
Quintus turns his attention to those inhabitants of Troy who have re- 
mained unharmed during the sack of their city. These nine lines depart 
from Hecuba’s enslavement toward more general scenes of slaughter 
(291-2). Then, Quintus turns to Antenor’s sparing. For information on 
Antenor, see 179 n. 

Virgil does not cover this aspect of the Trojan War but mentions 
Antenor in Jupiter’s Prophecy as the founder of Patavium in Verg. A. 
1.242-9 Antenor potuit mediis elapsus Achivis / Illyricos penetrare sinus 
atque intima tutus / regna Liburnorum et fontem superare Timavi, / unde 
per ora novem vasto cum murmure montis / it mare proruptum et pelago 
premit arva sonanti. / hic tamen ille urbem Patavi sedesque locavit / Teucro- 
rum et genti nomen dedit armaque fixit / Troia, nunc placida compostus pace 
quiescit. Cf. also Tryph. 656-9, who mentions Antenor after the Aeneas 
episode: texva d& koi yeverv Avırvopog Avrıdeoıo / Artpeiöng éopóXa£e, 
PWo&eivoro yépovtoc, / pEtdtying mpotépys <tivwv> xópi 762 tpaneüöng / 
keivng, N piv &ókto yovi mpysia Osavó, Dict 5.12 Neque segnius per totam 
urbem incendiis gestum positis prius defensoribus ad domum Aeneae atque 
Antenoris, and Tz. Posthom. 741 Oinv uèv Avtivopos sipvoavto yegvéOAnv 
/ Apyeioı. In Apollod. Epit. 5.21, Odysseus and Menelaüs spare Ante- 
nor's son Glaucus. In Dict. 39-42, Antenor belongs to a group of Trojans 
betraying their city. 

The Greeks spare Antenor and his house because he bade Menelaüs 
and Odysseus welcome when they unsuccessfully went to Troy in order 
to parley on Helen's return. Antenor's hospitality is emphasized in this 
passage by the two words pthoéeving (294) and Esivioos (295). In the 
Iliad, this story is referred to in 3.205-8 ôn yap Kai dedpd mot’ ijivOs 
cios Odvocstc / osd Ever’ GyyEding oov apnipiA@ Mevedaw: / toù 5’ £yo 
éEsiviooa Kal Ev pEydpotot giAnoa, / AUPOTEPWV dE vi Edanv kai uńôca 
mokva. Otherwise in Cypria arg. 10 West 2003 tobrovg èv odv Éoootv 
Avtńvop, Paus. 10.26.7 Ounpog pév ye EöNAwoev Ev TAiddt Meveddov Kai 
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‘Odvocéuc Eeviav mapa Avrnvopı, Dict. 1.6 Sed legatos Antenor, vir hospi- 
talis et praeter ceteros boni honestique sectator, domum ad se volentes deducit, 
and Tz. Antehomerica 161 AAN Avtivap Esivioev ék Bavátoio cadoas. 
From Paus. 10.27.3, Strabo 13.1.53, and Tz. Posthomerica 742-3, we 
learn that Antenor had the skin of a leopard hanging at his door so that 
the Greeks could recognize his house. Paus. 10.27.4 shows Antenor and 
his party ready for departure. For the sparing of Antenor’s sons, see 
Little Iliad fr. 22 West 2003 and Apollod. Epit. 5.21. Herodotus mentions 
the story in 2.118 and also refers to the alternative version that Helen 
was in fact not at Troy but in Egypt. Cf. also Herodotus’ personal ac- 
count in 2.120. See Krieter-Spiro 2009, 83 for literature and 179 n. 


291. àXXoíow: this adjective 2x in Quintus (here and 6.5 GAAot 8’ 
GdAoiow éEn@yovt’). 3x in Homer (Il. 4.258 hsv Evi ntoA&uo 16" àAXoto 
mì Epyw, Od. 16.181 àAXoióc uor, Esive, Pavys véov r£ TapoWEV, 19.265-6 
Kai yap Tig T’ GAAoiov OddpETat üvóp' óA$caoca / kovpiðiov). 


évi öonacı: cf. Q.S. 7.349 tob Éyg keóvotótoug Evi SOuaor Anıöäneia and 
9.143 'EXEvn 8° Evi S@paot pipvev. In the Iliad cf. év öwnaoıw (23.89 and 
24.281, cf. Od. 21.33) and d@paow Ev (24.803). 


292. Bon moAdSaKpus ópópsr for öpmpeı see 76 n. A variation of the 
Homeric ßon 6’ üoßeotog öpapeı. Cf. e.g. Il. 11.500 (= 11.530), 13.169, 
13.540, 16.267. Cf. also Q.S. 4.561-2 Bor 8’ àvà Aaóv òpópsı / Gonetoc. 
See Brügger 2016, 122. The adjective noAbdakpvg appears 6x in Quintus 
with varying nouns: cf. e.g. 3.696 nupr, 4.555 616g, 7.236 avin, 7.263 
"Daov, 7.536 "Apne. In the Iliad with the nouns "Apng (3.132, 8.516, 
19.318), nóAspoc (3.165, 22.487), u&yn (17.192), and vonivn (17.543). See 
Coray 2009, 138 and Krieter-Spiro 2009, 58. 


293. £v peyapoic Avtijvopoc: on Ev peyapoic see 162 n., on Antenor see 
179 n. and 291-9 n. 


294. Apystot: for the Greeks see 15 n. 


QioSevüngc épateijs: the noun piAo&svin appears only here in Quintus. 
Not in Homer, but the adjective piAö&sıwog in Od. 6.121 (= 9.176) Ne 
pudéetvot, Kal op vóog Eoti Beovöng. Once in A.R. (3.1108 tH un a 
oWogevinv aydpeve; see Hunter 1989, 220). 
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295. Esiviooe: only here in Quintus, but common in Homer. Notably in 
Antenor’s account of the story in Il. 3.205-7 ñn yàp Kai dedp6 not 
Ave ios Odvocsdc / osd čvek’ AyyeAing oov apnipitw Meverda. / tob 
©’ yò E£eiviooa kai Ev LEyapotot iAnoa. See Krieter-Spiro 2009, 84-5. 


Kata ntörıv: see 11 and 89 n. On the variants nt- and n- see Dunkel 
1992. 


296. icó0zov Mzv£Aaov: see 354 n. for Menelaüs. The epithet iod@Eoc 
appears 7x in Quintus for six different heroes (cf. 1.770 Agrius, 4.503 
Poloipites, 6.540 and 12.319 Thrasymedes, 7.484 Neoptolemus, 14.180 
Achilles, and here). In Homer, always in the combination ioó0£06 ac at 
the end of a line. In Il. 3.205, Antenor refers to Odysseus as “godlike” in 
his account of the story of his hospitality: &ön yàp kai óg0pó mot’ Sios 
'O60ccsvuc. See Campbell 1981, 107, Brügger et al. 2003, 139, and Tsomis 
2018a, 280-1. In Homer, he appears with several warlike epithets, e.g. 
Gpnitrocg (25x early Greek Epic), àpníog (9x Il.), Dorv åyaðóç (25x Il. and 
Od.), and kvddAtpoc (7x Il., 7x Od.). See Roisman 2011a. 


Oövsfil: see 34 n. 


297. ¿ninpa pépovtec: cf. Q.S. 6.371 and 14.638 Zevc ninpa oépov. In 
Homer, only mì rpa @épew (e.g. Il. 1.572 umpi più éxi npa oépov, 
AeukoAévo “Hpy, 1.578 natpi PAD mì pa P&pew Aú, and 14.132 0vuğ 
pa Mépovtss åpeotăo’ o00£ uóyovto). See Latacz et al. 2000, 177 and 
Krieter-Spiro 2015, 60. 


Ayai@v Päpraroı visc: this clausula appears also in Q.S. 1.776, 3.381, 
6.44, 12.247. Similar is Q.S. 1.716, 7.3, 9.3, and 11.332 “por vizc, 2.3 
and 8.3 Ayo16v ößpınoı viec, 3.5-6 óffpurot vies / Apystov, 7.121 Kbdipor 
viec éuntoAépov Apysiov, and 7.674 Apysiov ... vies. Patroclus (Il. 16.21) 
and Odysseus (Il. 19.216 and Od. 11.478) employ the expression péptat 
Axaöv in order to address Achilles. See Nagy 1979, 26-41, Edwards 
1984 and line 486 n. for variations. For the meaning of péptatos see 
Latacz et al. 2000, 86, for the Greeks 15 n. 

298. kto ózacav: cf. Q.S. 7.731 pvönevog ntoA(cOpov òv Kal kto 
ünooav. 

299. Oé ... mavdepKéa: besides here, the goddess Themis appears 4x 
in Quintus with various epithets (cf. e.g. Q.S. 4.136 xayyaAóooa, 8.73 
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épityioc, 12.202 KAvrn, and 13.369-70 åkńpatoc). Cf. also Calchas’ re- 
mark that it is Oéutc to let Aeneas live in Q.S. 13.342 (Kai yàp oi Bég 
Eoti petéupevot á&avátoiciv) and Menelaüs’ claim that it is rightful to 
kill Deiphobus in 13.369-70 (énei Oépjw od mot’ GAttpoi / àvépsg 
éEaAréovtat åkńpatov). According to Hes. Th. 132-5 she is the daughter 
of Gaia and Uranus (aùtàp Enerra / "Oüpavà süvnüsica tér’ Oksavóv 
Badvdivnyv / Koióv te Kpeiöv 0' Ynepiová T” Tanetöv te / Osiav te Peíav 
te Osu te Mvnuooövnv te) and 901-2 the mother of Lawfulness, Jus- 
tice, and Peace (Asvtepov] ry&yevo Xuaprv Oépuv, fj tékev "Opac, / 
Evvouinv te Aíknv te xai Eiprivnv tedodviov). This function is especially 
relevant in Q.S. 12.202-5 and 13.369-73. See Vos 1956, García Romero 
1989a, Edwards 1991, 288, and Janko 1992, 237-8. For the adjective, see 
229 n. 


300—53: Aeneas' flight 


300-32: Aeneas flees Troy 
333-53: Calchas’ prophecy 


Clausen 1987, 32 rightly points to the fact that Aeneas “is conspicuously 
absent from Book 12, the story of the wooden horse; nor is he shown 
later fighting in defense of the city,” especially in contrast with his active 
role in book 11. However, with over fifty lines in length, the flight of 
Aeneas is the longest treatment of a single character in book 13. It falls 
into two parts. The first (300-32) covers Aeneas’ decision to leave the city 
after he sees that all hopes of saving Troy are in vain. A simile (309-15) 
compares him to a merchant who realizes that all his goods are lost in a 
storm. He decides to put himself into a lifeboat in order to save his own 
life. But Aeneas also makes an effort to save his father Anchises and his 
son Ascanius (unlike in Virgil, neither Creusa nor the household-gods 
are mentioned). While Aphrodite (Cypris) leads the way, the flames 
make way and various missiles do not reach Aeneas. The second part 
(333-53) features Calchas, who commands his fellow Greeks not to at- 
tack Aeneas and his family. He predicts that Aeneas will reach the river 
Tiber, find a city that he will rule from East to West, and finally be dei- 
fied. The Greeks heed his words, and Aeneas is able to flee with his 
father and son. 
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The character of Aeneas, son of Aphrodite and Anchises, appears in 
the first part of the poem in book 3, where he tries to drag Achilles’ body 
to the city of Troy (3.212-6 and 3.282-5) and in book 6, where he kills 
various Greeks and is almost injured by Teucer (6.545-6). In the second 
half, he argues against Polydamas, who proposes remaining inside the 
city (10.26-44) and partakes in the ensuing fight. In book 11, he is re- 
moved from the battle by his mother Aphrodite (11.289-93) to the walls 
of the city, where he keeps on defending Troy with stones (11.354-501) 
and is accordingly scolded by Philoctetes (11.491-5). On his role in the 
Homeric epics, see Currie 2011e, in the Aeneid see Schauer 2007 and 
Thomas 2014 with literature. 

For a most thorough treatment of this scene in comparison to Vir- 
gil’s Aeneid, see Gartner 2005, 243-51. Comparing Quintus’ and Virgil’s 
version (A. 2.559-804), she notes four basic parallels: 

1. Aeneas escapes during the end of the sack (Q.S. 13.303-5 oc iS 
óvopevéov DIO yeípgot AEvyaAénow / ai&ópevov ztoA(s0pov àünoAXuuévoug 
0' Gua Aaoc / navovóírn kai Krfjoıwv Aneipırov and 308 GAAG oi óppatveoke 
vóoc u£ya ai’ braArAdEat; Verg. A. 2.564—6 respicio et quae sit me circum 
copia lustro. / deseruere omnes defessi, et corpora saltu / ad terram misere aut 
ignibus aegra dedere and 569—70 dant clara incendia lucem / erranti pas- 
simque oculos per cuncta ferenti.) 

2. He receives help from Aphrodite/Venus (Q.S. 13.326-8 Künpıg 6' 
ó60v ysuóvevev / viovóv kai Taida Kai àvépa nńpatoç aivod / npóopov 
pvou&vn; Verg. A. 2.664—5 hoc erat, alma parens, quod me per tela, per ignis 
/ eripis). 

3. He escapes with his father Anchises and his son Ascanius/Iulus 
(Q.S. 13.316-7 dotv Autóv óníotot KataWönevov zvopi TOAAM / viéa Kai 
natépa oqóv åvapráčaç popésoks; Verg. A. 2.723-4 dextrae se parvus 
Iulus / implicuit sequiturque patrem non passibus aequis). 

4. He will found Rome and be deified (Q.S. 13.336-9 (in Calchas' 
prophecy) Tov yàp 0éoqaróv oti Dev Epixvdét Bova] / OvpBpw En’ 
evpvpéeOpov and EavOo10 poddvta / TEVEENEV iepóv Gotv kai £ooopiévototv 
ayntov / àv0pónoi; and 13.342-3 Kai yóp oi O&pjug oTi petéupevat 
adavaroıoıv, / obveka. dt) nás Eotiv EvroAokäuovd Appoöitng; Verg. A. 
1.258-60 cernes urbem et promissa Lavini / moenia, sublimemque feres ad 
sidera caeli / magnanimum Aenean, 2.780-3 longa tibi exsilia et vastum 
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maris aequor arandum, / et terram Hesperiam venies, ubi Lydius arva / inter 
opima virum leni fluit agmine Thybris, and 12.794-5 indigetem Aenean scis 
ipsa et scire fateris / deberi caelo fatisque ad sidera tolli). 

We know the scene also from Xen. Cyneg. 1.15 Aiveiac 6$ o6 ac Kai 
Q0tog Tov natépa, ðóčav svosPeiag éEnvéyKato, Orac. Sib. 11.148-9 
BaotáGov Opnotoiw òv npeoßvv yeverfipa, / viov 6' Ev naAäum KaTEYOV 
uóvov, Ov. Fast. 4.37-8 hinc satus Aeneas, pietas spectata per ignes, / sacra 
patremque umeris, altera sacra, tulit, Ov. Met. 13.624—5 patrem / fert umer- 
is, venerabile onus, Cythereius heros, Apollod. Epit. 5.21 Aiveiac 6€ Ayyionv 
TOV TaTépa paotácag Epvyev, oi 68 "EXAnveg adtov Oi tv EvoéPEtav 
eiaoav, Dict. 5.12 Neque segnius per totam urbem incendiis gestum positis 
prius defensoribus ad domum Aeneae atque Antenoris, Tryph. 651 Aiveiav 
© ÉkAeye kai Ayyíonv Agpoditn, and Tz. Posthom. Aiveíac d& kai Ayyions 
ọúyov Adoovinvös. In the Sack of Ilion arg. 1. West 2003, Aeneas leaves 
Troy after the killing of Laocoón. In Little Iliad fr. 29 West 2003, he be- 
comes Neoptolemus' booty: Avépopaynv koi Aiveiav aiynuoAXó touc qnoi 
óo0fjvat tt Ayé vit NeomtoAéuot 


300—32: Aeneas flees Troy 


As Aeneas sees his city in flames and destroyed, he decides to leave 
Troy. In a simile, he is compared to a steersman abandoning the rudder 
and boarding a small boat, leaving his cargo behind. 


300. matic £6020 àpópovoc Ayyícao: cf. line Q.S. 11.166 Yidc 6° Ayyícao 
daitppovoc and 13.315 adic &c0AóG Ebppovog Ayyícao. For the adjective 
àpópov in Quintus (either “used [...] of ‘heroic’ individuals whose attrib- 
utes no one could or would fault,” Campbell 1981, 29 or “a purely con- 
ventional laudatory flourish,” James/Lee 2000, 120) see Parry 1973, 82-3 
and the incomplete list 272-4 (38x in Quintus, not 23x as Parry thinks; 
see Pompella 1981, s.v.). In Homer usually of people, sometimes of 
plans and other abstracts. See Stoevesandt 2008, 21 for literature. Hadjit- 
tofi 2007, 362 rightly points out that Aeneas’ “resistance to the capture of 
the city is passed over in two lines.” The situation is different in the 
Aeneid. See Knox 1950, 392-3 and Clausen 1987, 32. For Aeneas in the 
Posthomerica see 300-53 n. 

Anchises, the father of Aeneas by Aphrodite (cf. Il. 2.819-21, Hes. 
Th. 1008-10, and h.Ven.), is mentioned in book 13 here and in line 315 
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nás $0A06 Ebpovoc Ayyíoao. Besides, he appears in Q.S. 8.97-8 (of the 
city Dardanus) Ayyíoao n&Xovıoı / ebvai, and in 3.282, 10.26, and 11.496 
nás Ayyioao, and 11.166 Yidc 5’ Ayyioao as the father of Aeneas. Un- 
derrepresented in the Iliad, his character is more present in Virgil’s 
Aeneid. See Currie 2011b and Thomas 2014. 


301. 1023.à kapóv: cf. Q.S. 1.635 (of sailors in a storm) naöpoı TOAAG 
Kanövzeg ótGopf[c GAD sico. 


n£pi Gotv Oenyevéocg IIpi&poro: the adjective Ogryevrig appears in Quin- 
tus once with Polydorus (4.586 àpyópsov 06prnka denyev&og IToXvóópov) 
and once with Baotrijec (6.9 Kékdute pdOov Eusio, Oenyevéec Bao fie). 
The adjective does not appear in Homer, but cf. the metrically identical 
éiuperio IIpi&poo (cf. e.g. Il. 4.47, 4.165, and 6.449; see Coray et al. 
2017, 34). On Priam and further epithets, see 80 n. 


302. dovpi kai tvopén: cf. Q.S. 9.342 (of the Lemnians carrying off 
Thracian women) óovpi Kai r|vopér Kteátiocav. The noun r|vopén 8x in 
Quintus, 5x in Il., 1x in Od. (see LfgrE, s.v.: *manliness"). In the dative 
cf. esp. Il. 8.224-6 "uév En’ Aíaviog KAtoiag Tekapmviddao / 6° Em’ 
AyUfjoc, toi p’ Eoyata vijac Eioag / Eipvoav, rivopér nícuvot kai káprei 
yeip@v, 17.329 xdptet te o0£vet te nenoWörag ůvopén te, and Od. 24.508- 
9 oi tò nápog nep / AKT’ rivopén Te kekácueða näcav én’ aiav. See Ser- 
afimidis 2016, 314 and Coray et al. 2017, 134. For 6ópu see 209 n. 


TOMO 6' and Ovpodv 0X£ocac: cf. for the formula àzó 0vpóv óA£éocag cf. 
e.g. Q.S. 10.288, Il. 8.90, 8.270, 11.433, 18.92, and Od. 12.350. The fatali- 
ties on the Greek side are depicted in lines 13.145-67. On the noun 
Ovpdc see Meier-Brügger 1989. 


303-5. Wo ie Svopevéwv dd yeipeor AEvyadénow / aiPdpEvov 
mtoAisOpov AnoAdvusvovg 0' pa Aaobcg / aAavovdin Kai KTijolv 
ànzípvrov: further descriptions of looting appear prominently through- 
out book 14: e.g. Q.S. 14.4 Apysiot kai ktijow ånsipova Aniocavro, 14.9- 
10 Gc Aavaoi nepoavteg dnai nupi Tp@ıov Gotv / KTHWATA TAVTA MEPEGKOV 
évokdpOpous éri vijac, and 14.355-7 Krruara mvt’ éBdAove’ ónóco' "Daov 
sioaviovtec / Aníocavto tapos nepıcriovag dapdoavtes / 16 ónóo ¿č 
avtijc yov TXiov. 


303. Asvyadénow: see 102 n. 
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304. aidönevov zT0Aíz0pov: see 83 n. for parallels of the burning city and 
232 n. 


305. navovöin: cf. Q.S. 1.631 (of the Trojans) navovöin Tpou&ovreg rì 
ntóliv éoosvovto and 3.165-6 (of the Trojans, too) toi 6° émétovto / 
mavovdin tpopéovtsc, Il. 2.11-2 Owpiigai & KéAeve KÄpn kopóovtag 
Ayawvds / mavovdin. In A.R. in 1.1161-3 aùtàp 6 tobvoye / naoovóoín 
uoyéovtag EPEAKETO káprei yelpOv / 'HpakAenc. In Quintus (18x: 1.526, 
1.631, 2.193, 3.92, 3.166, 3.359, 3.416, 3.588, 5.498, 7.128, 7.432, 7.482, 
9.71, 9.542, 10.248, 11.175, 12.434, and 13.305) it appears always at the 
beginning of a line (so in Il. 2.12, 2.29, 2.66, 11.709, Arat. 649, A.R. 
1.323, 1.711, 1.1162, 2.1169, 3.195, 4.859). For the meaning in Homer, 
see Campbell 1981, 149-50 and James/Lee 2000, 136. For the spelling - 
vo- vs. -oo- see Rengakos 1993, 72 and West 1998, xxvi. 


kto Aneipırov: cf. Q.S. 14.4 Apysioı kai Krfjow ånsipova Aníocavto. 
For the adjective see 128 n. 


£K WEAGOpov: see 82 n. 


306. £AKkopévac dXóyovc Ana zaíógzow: cf. Q.S. 13.18 vnmiäxoıg naiscc 
EoiKkötsg T yovatéiv with n. and 103-23 n. 


307. evtsixea mórpnv: the adjective sótsıyńs appears only here in Quin- 
tus. Once in Homer: Il. 16.57 (of the city of Lyrnessus) nóv evdteiyea 
nepoog. See Appel 1994, 29. In the second declension in the Homeric 
combination "Duov ebteiysov (cf. e.g. Il. 1.129, 2.113, 2.288, 5.716, 8.241, 
9.20). See Latacz et al. 2000, 72 and Meissner 2006, 181-2. 


308. óppaívzokev vöoc: this verb form only in Quintus (7x). Cf. 1.27 
(Penthesileia) mpdc 6’ Ett oi tóðe BELO åpńhios óppatveoksv, 7.23 (Podalir- 
ius) vóog 6é oi Oppaiveoke, 9.238 (Deiphobus) tod 5’ dpa Ovpdc Und 
Qpsoiv Oppaiveoxev / GAdoTE Lev pebyew. But cf. Il. 1.193, 11.411 (also Il. 
10.507, 15.435, and 24.680), Od. 4.120, 5.365, and 5.424 etc. wppatve 
Kata ppéva kai Kata Ovpóv. See Bär 2009, 191. See Wathelet 1973 and 3 
n. for a detailed discussion of frequentative forms of -(s)ok-*. 


309-15. ‘Qc 5° 60° GAdcg Kara pévOog àvip oia vopóv / vnóc 
émwrapévogc üávepov Kai kõu’ GAgsivov / rávroOzv &ocóopevov orvyspfi 
od yeipatos py / yeipa Kan Kai Ovpóv, ozoppuoyínc 5° Apa vnóc / 
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OdAvpEvyS andvevde Auróv oińta poðvoc / TUTOdV Ext exáqoc sior, péet 
6é oi OdKETL vnög / Popriöog: comparable similes can be found in Il. 
23.316-7 wit 6° adte KvPepviytys Evi oivon nóvto / vfja Bonv iPbver 
£pexdousvnv avéuotot and Q.S. 8.414-9 ‘Oc 5’ 60’ dAdo katà nóvtov 
£ngtyopévno vedc ovpa@ / vadrng nauaAósooav ióov mì yevpatı TETPHV / 
via mapatpéyyn AgXmpévoc &EvnoAdäa / yepi naparkivag oiov, Ayi é 
Ovpdc / òtpúvsı, TUTOT dE Pin néya nu’ Anepbkeı Wc Ap’ Ó ye npoióov 
Ododv Béo É£kovys nótpov. In both instances, a character acts with calm 
alertness in a decisive situation. In the Iliad, Antilochus is able to win 
the chariot race by acting prudently (cf. I]. 23.316 jj and also 23.514-5 
To 0° Gp’ en’ Avtidoyoc NnAniog NAaoev innovg, / képósoi, OD TI t&yst YE, 
napopdänsvog Mevédaov) despite his inferior horses. In the second in- 
stance, Polites, one of Priam’s sons (cf. Q.S. 13.214), evades an arrow 
shot by Meriones by foreseeing (8.419 npoióov) its impact. In the simile 
here, it is thus adequate to call Aeneas’ behavior prudent, too (see Gart- 
ner 2005, 245: *In den Posthomerica handelt Aineias zudem recht 
nüchtern und zielstrebig [...]”). He reasonably (Q.S. 13.310 émotapévarc 
and 315 nóis éo8Ad¢ &ógpovocg Ayyícao) leaves the city. In the Aeneid, 
Aeneas decides to leave the burning city after repeated requests (cf. 
Verg. A. 2.289 'heu fuge, nate dea, teque his’ ait ‘eripe flammis, 2.619 ‘eripe, 
nate, fugam finemque inpone labori’, and 2.701 ‘iam iam nulla mora est; 
sequor et qua ducitis adsum’) and repeated attempts to return to battle (cf. 
e.g. Verg. A. 2.634—5 Atque ubi iam patriae perventum ad limina sedis / 
antiquasque domos, 2.655 rursus in arma feror mortemque miserrimus opto, 
2.671-2 Hinc ferro accingor rursus clipeoque sinstram / insertabam aptans 
meque extra tecta ferebam, and 2.749 ipse urbem repeto et cingor fulgentibus 
armis). 


309. ardg Kate PévO0c: cf. Q.S. 13.468 Kai tig &Aóc kaxà févO0oc Eow veög 
éxgato u000v and 14.419-20 Kai vo Kev Apyeioı kíov EAAAöOG ispov 
ovdac / nüvtzc (Aoc Kata p£vOog aKNdéec. A variation of the Homeric 
Kata BévO0c GAdc (Il. 18.38 and 18.49). See Coray 2016, 33 “durch die 
Tiefe hin.” Here in Quintus, it means “on the deep sea.” 


oimıa vopóv: the noun appears 4x in Quintus. Cf. especially 14.503 
(during the storm; see Carvounis 2019, 229) xepoiv émtotapévyot 0066 
oina vonäv. 1x in Il. (19.43), 3x in Od. Cf. Od. 12.217-8 (Odysseus to his 
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helmsman) GAA’ Evi Ovud / PaAAED, Erei vnög yAapypfig oia. vonäc. 
Otherwise in the Odyssey 2x in the identical line tv106v, &ösunoev 8’ 
oiniov Gkpov ik&odaı (Od. 9.483 and 9.540). The phrase appears also in A. 
Th. 3 oiaxa vonöv and Greg. Naz. Ep. 8.142.3 ni not’ Bg veörntog Eufg 
oiña vwudv. For the noun see Kurt 1979, 146-7. 


310. émiotapévac: see 66 n. 


311. nóvroOzv £ocópzvov: so in Q.S. 1.54 and 7.488. On nävrodev see 
Campbell 1981, 40. 


otvyepf| und ysipatoc pn: cf. Q.S. 2.218 nò xeinatog ópn, 8.51 vupgtóc 
TE nEAEL koi yeiatos pn, 9.72 kpuspf| oro yeíuatoc dpy, and Arat. 977-8 
und’ iv nò xeinatog pnv / Abyvov GAAoTE LEV TE MOOS KATH Kóopnov 
ópópn. The combination xeinatog mpy appears also in e.g. Hes. Op. 450, 
Arat. 850, 977, A.R. 2.1086, Opp. H. 4.532, Opp. C. 3.308, and 4.437. Cf. 
the opposite H&pevug evOaAméoc hp (Q.S. 4.441, 11.156, and 13.242). The 
noun xeina appears in Quintus in the meaning “winter” as here in lines 
1.441, 2.218, 2.537, 4.521, 5.410, 8.51, 8.380, 9.72, 9.359, 10.250, 11.377, 
14.35 (cf. also Od. 7.118, 11.190, Hes. Op. 450, 640), and “storm” in lines 
2.104, 2.195, 2.348, 3.591, 5.369, 7.137, 7.302, 8.62, 8.384, 9.106, 9.474, 
14.91, 14.217, 14.448, 14.506, 14.602, 14.605, 14.615, 14.656. See Ferrec- 
cio 2014, 131 for further parallels and 189-90 for a detailed discussion 
on the noun yeina in Greek poetry. For the adjective, see 458 n. 


312. yeipa kaum Kai Ovpóv: cf. Q.S. 7.555 yeipa Kapsiv Kai Káptoc, 
14.556—7 008’ 6 ye xeipag / Käuve noAvrAntovg, and Il. 2.389 nepi 6^ £yyet 
ygipa kapeita. 


vrroßpvxing: 3x in Quintus, not in Homer. 2x in book 14. In Q.S. 14.597 
(of Greek ships) at 68 Koi ç ueya PEvdog ónoßpóyiaı katéðvoav, in 
14.650-1 (Poseidon destroying the Greek wall) kai ütotov bxoBpvdy10v T’ 
&kaA0901 / Epkog àneipéciov. Homer only has ónóßpvć in Od. 5.319 (of 
the shipwrecked Odysseus) tov 5’ äp’ ónófpvya Ofjke noAov ypdvov. See 
Heubeck et al. 1988, 282. 


313. oinıa: see 309 n. 
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314. okägoc: only here in Quintus, not in Homer. Common in tragedy. 
Cf. e.g. A. Pers. 418-9 batiodto è / okáor vedv, S. Tr. 803 Ev pé0M 
okáosu and E. Med. 1 Apyoög oxdooc. 


314-5. vnög / qopríóoc: “cargo ship"; cf. Od. 5.249-50 6ocov tic T 
£6npog vnög topvóostai åvůp / Moptidoc ebpeing and 9.321-3 tò pév 
Ausg EioKonev sioopdwvtsc / 6000V 0' iotóv vróc EEtkOodpoto ueAaívnc, / 
optidos evpeing, HT Ernepäg péya Acta. 


315. naic £o0A0c ébQpovoc Ayyícao: cf. Q.S. 11.166 Yiög 5’ Ayyioao 
datppovoc and 13.300 nóis £o0XócG àpópovog Ayyioao. For the adjective 
éúopov see 420 n. On Aeneas see 300-53 n., on Anchises see 300 n. 


316. Gotv Aim@v óníotct kataWdpEvov nopi TOAAG: cf. Q.S. 8.435 (Gan- 
ymedes to Zeus) où yap TArconoı oto Kataıdönevov mpoowéo#a1 and 
14.95-6 (of the gods looking at the burning city of Troy; see Carvounis 
2019, 64) Aor 8° Gd yaAEavov, 5001 Tpósootv &uvvov, / óépkopevot 
TIpiauoio Kataðóuesvov amtoAís0pov. The line also refers to the 
KataWopévyns mupi Tpoing in Q.S. 1.17. Extensive descriptions of the 
burning city appear in lines 13.430-7 (432a Koieto ... kaiovto, 433 
Kataideto, 436 katenprdovr’, and 437 nörıg 6’ Guabdveto noa), 13.464—5 
DADE ... Gvéypeto, néntato 6’ atyAn, and 13.487 £v nupi Kaisto norð. In 
Q.S. 14.18, Menalaüs leads Helen out of the buring city (am üoteog 
aidou&vono), in 14.393-4, the captive women look back at Troy burning 
(Aépkovro dé tàńpova närpnv / aidouevnv čti máyyv). In the Iliad, the 
battle around Patroclus’ corpse is compared to a burning city in 17.735- 
9 and the Trojans lament the dead Hector as if their city were burning 
already in 22.410-1 og si ünaca / "A106 O~pvdecoa nvpi ouyotto KaT’ 
ükpnc. For an exhaustive discussion of órjtog see Tsomis 2018, 123-4 and 
202 n. 


317. avapndgac: the verb avapnddew in Quintus only here and in 13.263 
&n£( ke Aéovtec &ávapnáGoo1 kai adtiv (see 263 n. for Homeric parallels). 


qopézoke: see Wathelet 1973 and 3 n. for a detailed discussion of fre- 
quentative forms of -()oK-*. 


318. ¿mì nAariv pov: cf. Q.S. 10.149—50 (of the injured Glaucus) 516 52 
nAardv MAaoev Opov / aiyun ávipr. Elsewhere the adjective in Quintus 
12x. 6x in nat xeüna (7.303, 7.311, 8.60, 8.463, 9.337, and 9.440). 9x in 
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Homer. Cf. also evpéac wpovs in Il. 16.360 (see Brügger 2016, 163); cf. 
also Q.S. 6.393, 13.533, Od. 6.225, 18.68, 22.488, Arat. 696, ottBapois ... 
önoıg in Od. 14.528, 15.61, as well as Od. 18.95 6 èv fAuos de&ıöv @uov. 
See also 203 n. Verg. A. 2.721-3 is similar: haec fatus latos umeros subiec- 
taque colla / veste super fulvique insternor pelle leonis / succedoque oneri. See 
James 2007, 150. See 300-53 n. for further discussion and parallels of 
Aeneas leaving Troy. 


égecodpevoc: only here in Quintus. In Homer only once and in the 
active voice. Cf. Od. 13.274 tovc u’ ékéAgvoa ITóAovós kataotíjcoi koi 
Epéooat / Tj zig" H2160 diav, 601 Kpatéovow Eneiot. 


318-9. kpatepijow / yspoi for this combination in Quintus cf. e.g. 
4.251, 4.359, 4.440, 4.447, 6.242, 6.288, 7.33-4, 7.142, 8.164, 9.450, 11.31, 
and 11.46. More common with yépeoow (cf. Q.S. 2.121, 4.225, 4.447, 
6.242, 9.450, 14.551). Similarly in Q.S. 4.440 yetpóg and Kpatepiic (cf. also 
Pi. P. 11.18). This combination in Homer only in Od. 4.287-9 (Odysseus 
shuts Anticlus mouth) GAA’ Odvoedg Eni uáotaka yepoi riete / voleto 
kpatspfioı, odwoe è mávrag Ayototc. Similar expression in e.g. I. 
12.397, 23.686, Od. 4.506, 8.84 yepoi otBapfiot, Il. 13.505, 15.126 
ottfapfjc and ysipoc, Od. 5.454 yeipäg te ouipapóc. With other adjectives 
in Il. 10.31 and Od. 6.128 noyein, Il. 11.553, 11.571, Od. 5.434 0paosío, Il. 
1.219, 13.410, Od. 18.56, Q.S. 1.762, and 4.363 Bapein. 


319. noAvrANT® $70 yrjpai woxOiCovta: a close parallel in Virgil’s Aeneid 
is 2.596 fessum aetate parentem. The adjective noXóTAmrog appears 12x in 
Quintus. According to Vian/Battegay 1984 in a double sense in Quintus: 
*qui a beaucoup souffert 'infortune' and 'qui cause beaucoup de 
souffrance." In the meaning of “causing pain" also in Q.S. 2.341 (of 
Nestor) yrpai yàp ka0ónep0e noAvtAQto Beßäpnto, 11.25 (of Leto) bz’ 
Odiveoot noAvrANToIoW, and 13.477 noAvrAntov fiótoto. For the meaning 
“much enduring" cf. Q.S. 1.135 and 5.45 q0Aa noAvt(tov àvOpómnov, 
5.361 modvtAntov "Oóvofjog (cf. James/Lee 2000, 114), 1.182-3 
TOAVTANTOVG avasipac / xEipac Aaopgéóovroc, 8.411, 10.369, 13.544, 
14.267 IIpi&poto noAvtijtoto, 14.556-7 xeipag / kánve novtàńtovs. It is a 
Homeric hapax legomenon. In Od. 11.38-9, some of the dead Odysseus 
meets during his Nekyia are výpar T’ T0goí te TOADTANTOI te yépovtec / 
napOsvikaí T’ àtao veonevOéa Ovupóv Exovoaı (see Appel 1994, 43). More 
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common in Homer is moAbtAac (5x Il., 37x Od., always in noX01Aag dioc 
'Oóvccsóc) and moAviAnuov (Il. 7.152 and Od. 18.319). See Stanford 
1950. Cf. also Tryph. 462 ijón yap oe iða noAvrArnto Meveddw and 
Nonn. D. 7.40 oikteipwv Euöynoa moAvTAnT@V yévoc avépav. See Boyten 
2007, 320-3, Bar 2009, 397-8, Campagnolo 2011, 240, and Ferreccio 
2014, 183. On yfjpag see 197 n. 


poy0íGovra: in Quintus, this noun appears only here and in 4.175-6 (of 
the injured Telephus) ré é poxOiCovta Kak nepi {Kei Ovpov / rikéoot? 
éyxein. This verb is a Homeric hapax legomenon. Cf. Il. 2.722-3 (of the 
injured Philoctetes) 661 mv Ainov vies Ayav / ÉAket poxOiCovta xoà 
O0A0ó9povogc bópov. 


320-1. tov 5’ nais páa yetpóc £rwabovra nööeccı / yainc: cf. Verg. 
A. 2.723-4 dextrae se parvus Iulus / implicuit sequiturque patrem non passi- 
bus aequis. 


àraAijc páa yerpòs: the adjective &moX. óc occurs 4x in Quintus (cf. Q.S. 
3.554—5 ék 5° óànoXoio / otí0sog aipatóscooi Ava opóótyyeg GepOsv, 
10.78-9 tov pa tot’ Aiveiag anoAv nò vyndba tOyas / voogioat EK 
8vpoio Kai rjó&og Ex iótoio, and 13.324 yevato oi anaAfjot mapniow). In 
Homer once with ysip (cf. Od. 21.150-1 npiv yàp képe xeipag àvéAkov / 
Gtpintovs ånaiás). It also appears with other body parts: 4x with ösıpr 
(cf. Il. 3.371, 13.202, 18.177, and 19.285), 3x with the semantically related 
ari (cf. 17.49, 22.327, and Od. 22.16), 1x Ñtop (cf. Il. 11.115), and 1x 
napsin (cf. Il. 18.123). 


éxupatovta: a Homeric hapax legomenon: Enuyaon nponíósooi (Od. 
8.547). According to Heubeck et al. 1988, 382 the meaning is close to 
“have some little grasp of wisdom.” Quintus here uses it in its literal 
sense “to touch” just as in the four other instances in the Posthomerica 
(cf. 2.456, 7.395, 12.551, and 14.307). 


321. odAopévon ... nó0010: the adjective obAGUEVOc appears in Quintus 4x 
with Krp: obAopévn Kipp (cf. 6.427, 9.190, 10.449, and 12.473), always at 
the end of a line (cf. also A.R. 4.1485 Kav0e, oè 5° odAGuEvat Aion Evi 
Kfipes &Xovro) and 4x with &xog (cf. 2.565, 6.576, 9.362, and 10.292). 
Often with nouns meaning “battle, fight": cf. e.g. öfjpıg (3.277), "Epis 
(5.31 and 9.146), ioyuög (3.215), ócpívm (11.290), and yäpıın (8.359). 
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Despite its prominent position in Il. 1.2, it appears only 3x afterward (cf. 
5.876, 14.84, and 19.92). 21x in the Posthomerica. The noun 11080¢ occurs 
elsewhere in Quintus e.g. with the adjectives oinatosız (1.340 and 
7.123), övonxng (1.376, 2.166, 3.321, and 7.313), kakóç (11.162 and 
11.499), ókpvosıç (1.133 and 1.539), óAooc (9.257), otovosıg (2.517, 
9.139, and 12.204), otuyepog (1. 436). See 37 n. on the construction 
“preposition + uó00c." 


goPebpevov: see 107 n. 
322. noXépoto óvotny£oc: see 231 n. 


ba’ avayKys: for this prepositional phrase cf. Q.S. 9.366-7 (of a trapped 
animal) öç 6’ bm’ àváykng / teipönevog and 14.525-6 (of the drowning 
Greeks) oi 8 bm’ àváykng / vfjyovt' Aupınsoövtes éu&£otototv. £petpioic. 
Not in the Iliad, 3x in the Odyssey (cf. 2.110, 19.156, 24.146). Always at 
the end of a line. 


323. ékpépaT' éuzgQvOc àraAOg: cf. Q.S. 11.194—5 Ainev 5’ üpa yeipa 
Kpatauyy / oteppov ET’ £uneouviav Evyvauntoio yadivod. 


éxpépat’: < kpépapat Only here in Quintus. In the Iliad, only in 8.19-20 
(Zeus threatening the other gods) ostpijv xpvosinv ¿ë obpavödev 
Kpénacavtec / návtes 6’ &&ómteo0e Oeo noai te H£avaı, in the Odyssey, in 
the formula kad’ 8’ k nacoo2.óQt kpéuaosv Pöpnıyya Atyewxv (cf. e.g. 8.67 
and 8.105). 


ataröc: this adjective appears in Quintus only here and in 7.340 (of 
Neoptolemus) ®© Znı tut00c òv åtahàc opévag iatvsorev. See Tsomis 
2018a, 206 for a discussion of the transmitted peydAa. 3x in Homer (cf. 
Il. 18.567, 20.222, Od. 11.39; see Coray 2016, 246—7 for further discus- 
sion and literature). 


323-4. anpi 628 Oókpu / yebaTd oi Anakfjoı rapnícw: cf. line Q.S. 
13.535-6 (of Aethra and Acamas) Ilepi 6$ optot Sákpv / 6d Kata 
Brepapouv £ygóato nupou&vor<o>iv (see n.). 


324. óánaXijct napniow: for the adjective dmaddc see 320 n. The noun 
rapnis appears in Quintus only 3x (cf. 9.372, 14.41, and here). The alter- 
native version mapriov occurs in 1.60 and 14.47. See Bar 2009, 248-50 
for an extensive discussion. 
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324-6. adtup 0 vekpõv / oópa0' orépOops TOAAG Oootc noci, TOAAG 5’ 
£v 6povy / ook £0£10v oteiBeoke: people or animals tread on dead bod- 
ies in Q.S. 2.535—7 Tovc «à » inno xpeuéOovteg Emecovpévots ya Aaoi / 
teOvadtas otgífjeokov, Gt’ onesta OVAAG Kat’ GAGOs / XEINOTOG APXOHEVOL 
uetà tqAe060cav ónópnv and 13.457-9 "Inzot 8’ adte Kuveg TE SV GoTEOC 
Entoimvro / PEVYOVTES otuyspoio MUPOS HEVoG- üt SE noooL / oteißov 
ÜNOKTANEVODG. 


325. bxépOope: 3x in Quintus Cf. 2.7 (the Trojans being afraid of Achil- 
les) un 6j xov péya Tetyoc brEpOdpy Ößpınog avijp, 4.466 (of Agapenor) 
Tov 6° Gp’ ónépOops TOAAOV Evunsiing Ayanrıvop / ora, and here). Cf. 
Il. 8.179, 12.53, 16.380, all about a horse jumping over a ditch and 9.476, 
where Phoinix jumps over a wall. See Ferreccio 2014, 28-9 for further 
discussion. 


Booig mooi: for the adjective see 39 n. 


ópovn: not in Homer or Hesiod, 10x in Quintus. Always at the end of a 
line and often with negative adjectives. Cf. e.g. Q.S. 2.614 deine, 2.621 
otovosoon, 4.63 üonetoc, and 8.203 óAom. Cf. also the expression 
KekoAoup£vov Öppvn in Q.S. 2.569, 3.79 and 11.412 as well as 
KaAXoyogevn guas Spovy in 7.673. For the Homeric prepositional phrase 
vóxxa. v ópovaítnv cf. e.g. Il. 10.83, 10.276, 10.386, and Od. 9.143. See 
Ferreccio 2014, 299-300 for further parallels. 


326-32. Kónpig ð’ óðóv nysnövevev / viovóv kai maida Kai dvépa 
Tüuarog aivod / zpóopov pvopévy-: TOO 5° EcovpEVOD Und TOGO! / 
návty Tip bzÓsis, nepioyíGgovro 56° Gutpai / ‘Heaiotov padepoio, kai 
Éyyea Kai B£Ag' àvópóv / nintov Erocıa nóvra Kata y00vóg Önnöc’ 
Ayatoi / kzívo e£réppuyav nohéno Evi ÖaKpvöevri: a prominent scene in 
Augustan literature. Aphrodite saves her son in Verg. A. 2.632-3 descen- 
do ac ducente deo flammam. inter et hostis / expedior: dant tela locum flam- 
maeque recedunt and 2.664—5 hoc erat, alma parens, quod me per tela, per 
ignis / eripis. The scene is also to be found in Prop. 4.1.43-4 cum pater in 
nati trepidus cervice pependit / et verita est umeros urere flamma pios, Hor. 
Carm. Saec. 41-4 cui per ardentem sine fraude Troiam / castus Aeneas pa- 
triae superstes / liberum munivit iter, daturus / plura relictis, Ov. Met. 
15.441 flamma tibi ferrumque dabunt iter and 15.861-2 Di, precor, Aeneae 
comites, quibus ensis et ignis / cesserunt, Ov. Fast. 4.799-800 an magis hunc 
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morem pietas Aeneia fecit, / innocuum victo cui dedit ignis iter?, Ov. Pont. 
1.1.33-4 cum foret Aeneae cervix subiecta parenti, / dicitur ipsa viro flamma 
dedisse viam. 

Cf. also Lycurg. Contra Leocratem 95-6 for the story of a man escap- 
ing the eruption of Mount Aetna while rescuing his father (cf. especially 
96 with a reference to the help of a goddess d0ev ön kai ü£tov 0gopíjcot 
TO Belov, Sti toig &vópáoi toic Ayadoig EdpLEVAS £e). For the motif of a 
deity saving a human in Quintus cf. 1.271-3 où’ dpa tov ye / oütacsv 
EAÖNEVÖG TEP, ANENAAYXON yàp dotò / GAA, day uv Kipec apsiAryot 
i®bveokov, 2.289-90 Anenkayxdev yap oi aiypoi / TfAE xpoóc, UdAG yap 
mov ånétpansv 'Hpuyéveia, and 11.477-80 Ovd’ Apänaprev / àvépoc, GAAG 
oi od TI dt doníóog åkauátoio / éc xpóa kaAóv ïkav<ev> (ÜNETPONE yàp 
Kv0épeia / Kai cákoc), GAA’ pa tuTOdv énéypae óépua Bosing, where 
Aphrodite diverts Philoctetes' arrow. 


326. oteiBeoxe: this iterative form appears only in Quintus. Cf. e.g. Q.S. 
1.351-2 tods 5’ dpa Tpaıoı trot ExeoovbpEvoi uetónio0gv / GvTAOV ónoc 
ot£ífsokov uoð xrapévotoi z£oóvtag, 2.536 1s0vaótag oteißeokov, 
13.324—6 adtap 0 vekpóv / oca ón£pOops nora Boos noci, noha 8’ 
év öppvn / odk £0£Xov oteißeoke. The verb oteißw appears 3x in Homer 
(cf. Il. 11.534, 20.499 oteißovreg vékuág te koi Gomidac, and Od. 6.92) and 
2x in Quintus (10.452 and 13.459) See Wathelet 1973 and 3 n. for a de- 
tailed discussion on frequentative forms on -(z)ok-*. 


Kézptc: this by-name of Aphrodite (see 343 n.; cf. also Kunpoyévei in 
Q.S. 2.139) refers to her birthplace and cult center Cyprus (cf. h.Ven. 58 
and 66 and Hes. Th. 199). It appears in Quintus twice with the epithet 
évotépavos (1.667 and 5.71) and once with den (13.401). In book 13 also 
in lines 401 and 429. In Homer only in Iliad 5 (330, 422, 458, 760, 883; 
see Kirk 1990, 94—5 and Pirenne-Delforge 1994, 310-8). See Currie 
2011d for further literature. 


ùyspóvevev: in Quintus, this verb appears only here and in 13.498, 
where also a deity is guiding Aethra: nakápov 6& vig rlysuóvevev. In the 
Iliad, often in book 2 during the Catalog of the Ships (cf. e.g. 2.601, 627, 
645, 650, 657, 698, 740, 758, and 816). With ó6óv in Od. 10.501. Cf. also 
Il. 16.92 npoti "IAıov ryyeuovedew, Od. 3.386 toiow 6’ rjgyepóvsevs I'epr|viog 
innöta Néotmp, 9.142 10.141 Kai tig 0£óc rlysuóvgve, Tryph. 302 ppt 6° 
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A0nvaín épvointodic fyenovavoı, and Nonn. D. 17.8 23.125 Kai OEd¢ 
fiysuóvevse. See Miguélez-Cavero 2013, 281. 


327. vimvov: 7x in Quintus, 3x with Neoptolemus (cf. e.g. Q.S. 8.25 and 
9.183). In the Odyssey only once (cf. 24.515 of Telemachus) and 3x in the 
Iliad (cf. 2.666, 5.631, and 13.207). 


328. npóopov: only 3x in Quintus. Here, in 6.143 and 6.447 in the com- 
bination mpdgpovt Ovu@. For its usage in Homer see Latacz et al. 2000, 
57-8. See 387 n. for further adjectives on —opov in Quintus. 


£covpévov: cf. Q.S. 7.362—4 tod òè napsıai / kóAXoc ópo0 kpoósvit MOBO 
Katasyuevon aisi / qaívovt' &covpévou and 9.219-20 nepırpou£ei 5’ dpa 
yaia / £oovpiévov. 


329. návty: see 2 n. 
nip: see 83 n. for parallels of the burning city. 


repıoyißovro: only here in Quintus. Not in Homer. Cf. Hdt. 9.51.0.4 tov 
o1] Aownic Qepon nepioyíGetat péovca ék tod Kıdaıp@vog, Plb. 3.42.7 £v 
© ovveßaıwve nepi TL yopíov vnoilov nepioyißeodaı TOV notauöv, and Pl. 
Prt. 315b. 


329-30. avruoi / ‘Hgaictov poAepoio: the noun åvtuń occurs in 
Quintus regularly with fire. Cf. e.g. Q.S. 3.710-2 opto à' &vtuì / 
‘Hoaiotov parspoto, yóog 6^ GAiaotocg ópópsi / Muppióóvov, 8.90 óXooio 
Topóg Koraóópvat oru, 10.62-3 mvpdc 6° Gunvvev Avr<u>nv / 
opuepóaAéov, 12.503 nupög 8’ éopévvut' åvtuń, and 13.149-50 onAáyya 
ov@v mepi Oepuà A£Aeuo / 'Hoaíotoo poXepoio mepiCsiovtoc Avruf. In 
the Iliad, in 21.366-7 teipe ©’ åütud / 'Hoaíototo Binet 10A09povoc and 
in the Odyssey in 9.389-90 öppVag £boev aurun / yArvnc Kkarouévng and 
16.290 óocov nvpög iker’ å&ütuń as well as A.R. 1.734 uoAspoio mupdc 
Ceiovoav dutty. Cf. also Verg. A. 2.632-3 descendo ac ducente deo flam- 
mam inter et hostis / expedior: dant tela locum flammaeque recedunt, and 
Tryph. 681 &pya IIoogióóovoc ifj ovvéyevov Avrufl. For Hephaestus see 
150 n. and Tsomis 2018a, 137-8 and 312. 


330. éyyea Kai Bere’ àvópóv: cf. Q.S. 6.115 Offyov ð’ aivà B&Asguva xoi 


Éyyga. toño uáyovto, 7.170-1 Ebpov čv? Ayos 00 nponápois Spo10, 
/ hote u£v Bedésooi Kai Eyxeinow iévta, 8.273—4 nepi 6° EKtunev Evtea 
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Qotóv / 0gwópeva Eéeooi kai &yygot Kai BeAgeoow, and 11.16-7 Havty 
© aiyev&aı te Kai čyyea Kai B£Ag' åvõpõv / GAAvdic GAAG XEOVTO KaKod 
uepaðta Movoto. The noun pé&Xoc (30x Q.S, 75x Il., 14x Od., and 7x A.R.) 
denotes any unspecified missile or projectile such as a stone or an arrow 
(LfgrE, s.v.: “a generic term for anything cast or propelled with intent to 
damage"), whereas the &yxog is, other than a ddpv (see 209 n.), not used 
for throwing. See Serafimdis 2016, 104—5 for discussion 


331. nintov ¿tóc nävra katü y00vóc: cf. Q.S. 7.596-7 GAN’ Òc vipáósg 
nepi nerpn / noAAGKig HiyOnoav £róota, Il. 14.407 (= 22.292) ött pa oi 
B&Xog MKD Erworov čkovye xEIpdc, Od. 22.256 (= 22.273) xà è nävra 
tóc kev Adrvn. 

étdova: this epithet in Quintus appears frequently with weapons (cf. e.g. 
1.553 &yxog, 1.573 dd6pv, 7.597 B£Xoc) and £pya (cf. e.g. 3.447). In Homer, 
often denoting missiles (Il. 14.407, 17.633, 22.292, and Od. 22.256 BéAoc, 
Il. 3.368, 5.854 £yyoc, and Od. 22.273 dotpa), and presents (Od. 24.283 
dHpov). In Hesiod, it appears with work (Op. 440 Epyov). 4x in A.R. (cf. 
2.880, 2.893, 3.613, 4.303), 2x in Opp. H. (cf. 3.336, 5.542), 2x in Opp. C. 
(cf. 2.247, 3.443), and 4x in Nonnus (cf. D. 16.181, 33.223, 34.262, 
45.354). See Ferreccio 2014, 178, Krieter-Spiro 2015, 185, and Coray 
2016, 55-6. 


Kata yBovöc: cf. Q.S. 2.231 and 3.325 Kata x00voc aupiyentat (see Fer- 
reccio 2014, 137). 


Ayao: for the Greeks see 15 n. 


332. &n&ppwyov: in Quintus, this verb appears only here and in 13.503—5 
(Demophoón and Acamas leading away Aethra) Agap 6& oi éupepadres / 
xeipag &nepptyavto Aarönevoi mv üyscdaı / &; ^avaotc. Only once in 
Homer in Od. 5.309-10, where Odysseus evades the Trojan spears: patı 
TH OTE LOL TAEiotol yoAKHpea Sodpa / Tpósg éxéppiyav nepi IInAg(ovt 
Oavovtt. 


noAXépo évi Saxpvodevtt: for this prepositional phrase cf. Q.S. 7.356 and 
9.329 noAépuoto ... Saxpvdevtoc. In Homer cf. Il. 5.737 and 8.388 &g 
TOAELOV Imprioosto ðakpvóevta, 17.512 nöAguoV káta ðakpvóevta. For 
ample discussion of its use in Homer and further literature, see Briigger 
2016, 202 and 292 n. 
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333-53: Calchas’ prophecy 


Calchas shouts and restrains the Greek army: Aeneas will go to the Ti- 
ber’s streams and found a holy city that will be a marvel to future men. 
His descendants will rule from East to West, and Aeneas himself will 
have his place among the immortals, as he is Aphrodite’s son. Calchas 
praises Aeneas’ piety toward his father and his love toward his son. 

For the prophecy as an intertextual anachrony, see Schmitz 2007, 78— 
9 and 84. Quintus revisits the Iliadic prolepsis of Il. 20.302-8, where 
Poseidon rescues Aeneas and utters the prophecy (see 336-41 n.). In the 
Aeneid, we hear from Jupiter that the Romans will rule over the world in 
1.278-9: his ego nec metas rerum nec tempora pono: / imperium sine fine 
dedi (cf. also 1.282 rerum dominos gentemque togatam), as well as from 
Anchises himself: 6.792-7 Augustus Caesar, divi genus, aurea condet / 
saecula qui rursus Latio regnata per arva / Saturno quondam, super et Ga- 
ramantas et Indos / proferet imperium; iacet extra sidera tellus, / extra anni 
solisque vias, ubi caelifer Atlas / axem umero torquet stellis ardentibus ap- 
tum. Similar in later authors, cf. Opp. H. 2.674—7 siodke pouwopévnv 
yevenv OKteipe Kpovíov, / piv 6° Aivedonow énétpave yalav avawas. / 
GAN’ Ett Kai npotépotciv £v Adooviov Bacu.ebot / Hövev "Apnc. Cf. also 
Lyc. Alex. 1226-30 and Nonn. D. 3.195-9, 41.364-7, and 41.389-91. 

This passage has ever since been one of the main arguments that 
Quintus wrote under Roman rule. Rhodomann 1604, praef. (unpaginat- 
ed) in the first critical edition and translation of the Posthomerica rightly 
realized that due to the prophecy with its reference to the Roman em- 
pire, Quintus’ poem must have been written “sub Monarchia Romana” 
(see Hadjittofi 2007, 358-70 and Jahn 2009, 107-8 for pro-Greek intrep- 
retations of the scene). The second scene supporting this argument is 
6.530-6, where the Atridae on the battlefield are surrounded like wild 
beasts in an arena, the third the description of a tortoise formation, a 
battle formation commonly used by the Roman army (11.258-407a). See 
Baumbach/Bär 2007a, 1-8, Bär 2009, 14-23, and Lelli 2013, xvii-xxii for 
information on the question of how to date the Posthomerica. See Ber- 
tone 2000 and Bär 2010 for the intellectual and religious context of the 
poem, and Hadjitoffi 2007, 363-4 for the Woolfian (Woolf 1994) concept 
of “becoming Roman” and “staying Greek”. 
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In Triphiodorus, Aphrodite transports Aeneas directly to Italy: 651-3 
Aiveiav 8’ £KAeyse Kai Ayxionv Agpooitn / oiktsipovoa yépovta Kal vića, 
Tire 6é närpng / Avoovinv ånévacos. Cf. also Ovid’s version in Met. 
15.435-52, where Helenus predicts Aeneas’ future. For Calchas see 333 
n. 


333. Kai tote 51 KóXyac ueyóX' iaye Aadv £é£pyov: Calchas’ interven- 
tion in this scene is not attested in other authors. Cf. Q.S. 11.216 péya 8’ 
iaye Aaóv éépyov. Here, Neoptolemus exhorts the Greeks to keep attack- 
ing the Trojans. For idyw see 102 n. and 190 n. 

Calchas appears on several occasions in the Posthomerica: he urges 
the Greeks to fetch Neoptolemus (6.59—67), to retreat and fetch Philocte- 
tes in in 9.325-32, recommends using trickery instead of force in 12.8- 
10 (cf. also 12.47, 12.67, 12.80, 12.100, and 12.377), wants the Greeks to 
bring Hecuba to the other side of the Hellespont (14.352-3), and goes 
together with Amphilochus to Pamphylia and Cilicia instead of embark- 
ing on the ships (14.364—9). In the Iliad, he only appears in book 1, 
where he reveals the cause of Apollo's wrath (1.93-100), and book 2, 
where Odysseys recalls his portent of the snake and the sparrows (2.303- 
32). He does not appear in the Odyssey. See Finkelberg 2011d. 


psyaX’ iaye: in Homer, the formulas pgyóA' (oye and péya 5’ ïaye are 
common with the coast (Il. 21.10), fire (Il. 23.216), objects thrown into 
water (Od. 20.392), rocks (Il. 9.395), a salpinx (/l. 18.219), ships (Il. 1.482 
and Od. 2.428), as well as human voices (see Coray 2016, 28). See also 
189 n. 


334. "Icyzo00': the imperative form also in Q.S. 4.266 "Ioygo0', àyAaà 
iékva, TAAGLIOLOOOVIS ozepónAou and 12.206 "Ioyg60' imypoio óvony£oc. 
Cf. also Il. 3.82 (= Od. 24.54) for a similar scene, when Agamemnon 
hinders the Greeks to throw missiles at Hector: íoygo0', Apyeioı, un 
BoAAEtE, koüpot Ayaıöv. Unlike Antenor (291-9), Aeneas and his family 
are under Greek attack. First, Aphrodite shields them, then Calchas 
prohibits continued assaults. 


Aiveioo: for Aeneas see 300—53 n. 


igO(poio kaprivov: cf. Il. 11.55 ig0(povuc keoaAOc. The adjective puos 
appears 27x Il., 14x Od, 4x A.R., and 4x in Quintus: cf. 1.571 (of Penthe- 
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sileia) kai ipipn nep éotoa, 3.618 (of Achilles) ipOtpov Anoeıv, 8.460 (of 
Zeus as the strongest among the gods) ipSipwv te 026v óXtyoc0sgvéov T 
àvOpónov, and here. In Homer, it appears only of animated things with 
the exception of Il. 17.749, where it denotes a river: igO0(uov notapðv 
àAeyewà p£sOpa. See Serafimidis 2016, 333-4. 


335. stovöevra f£An: also in Q.S. 6.530 oi uèv yàp otovdsvta BEAN ygóv. 
Cf. in Quinuts also the similar expressions óvtnpoig peAésooi (7.145), 
otovoevtt eAéuvo (10.223 and 11.484), Pésa otovdsvta (11.370), 
otovösvrag Ö10Toodg (10.207; cf. Od. 21.12 and 21.60), and otovösıg iög 
(10.219). A variation of the Homeric Pésa ovovósvta (Il. 8.159, 15.590, 
17.374, and Od. 24.180). Otherwise in Homer also modvotovog ióg (Il. 
15.451). For further information on the adjective otovtógvtoc see 359 n. 
and especially 463 n. 


Aotyia Sodpa: for the adjective Aotytog see 203 n., for 6ópu see 209 n. 


336-41. Tov yàp 0£oqaróv ioni OeGv Epıkvösı Bova / Obnfpw Em’ 
edpvpéeOpov And Zavdoro poAóvra / ctvoGéuev iepóv Gotv Kai 
£coopévotow Gyytov /AvBp@noıs, adtov 08 TOAVOTEPEECOL Dporoioi / 
Kolpavéstv: EK TOD 62 yévoc petónioðev avageıw, / Aypız En’ Avtodiny te 
Kai Gkapatov Aócw £0: the main model for this part is Poseidon’s 
speech in Il. 20.302-8, where he begs the gods to save Aeneas: uöpıov 
dé oí oTt dA£ao0au / óopa uù Aonepuog yeven Kai &oavtog nta / 
Aapóávov, ov Kpoviöng nepi nàvtov oíAato naíóov, / oi £0zv éčeyévovto 
yovaik@v te Ovntdeov. / Non yàp IIptapov yevenv £y0npe Kpoviwv: / vov 6é 
5) Aiveíao Bin Tpasoow avaseı / kai maidwv moidsc, toi Kev NETÖNIOHE 
yévovtat. 


336. H&oparöv: this noun appears in Quintus only here and in 3.755-7 
ónnó0' tkotto noti OTPATOV, obvek' pá opı / 0£ooaxa ygwopnévotot Xáoug 
iepoio Obyarpeg / Moipat Eneriocavto. Cf. also Il. 8.477, where Zeus 
foretells to Hera that Hector will die when Achilles returns to battle: à 
yàp 0$ooaxóv ott. 


0zóv éEpucvdét BovAfj: this combination appears also in Q.S. 7.644. The 
adjective Epıkvöng occurs 34x in Quintus (5x Il, 6x Od.: Il. 3.65, 11.225, 
14.327, 20.265, 24.802, Od. 3.66, 10.182, 11.575, 11.631, 13.26, and 
20.280). In Quintus, often with places (e.g. Troy in 1.26 Tpoing 
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Eptkvdéoc, 1.784 otv ... &pikvóéog “TAov, 4.23 Tpóov Epıkvösa tia, 
8.432, 13.415 £pıkvö&a Tpoinv, and Lycia 8.84 and 11.24 Avking 
éptkvdé0c), vidc (2.539 vies pakápæov épikvdésc, 5.177 gpucvdésc visg, 
7.607 &pıkvö£ag viac), and heroes (e.g. 9.7a and 9.65 Achilles, 11.289 
Aeneas, 4.257 Diomedes, 4.152 Eétion, 6.579 Eurypylus, and 1.784 Ilus). 
In Virgil’s Aeneid in 2.777-8 non haec sine numine divum / eveniunt. See 
Ferreccio 2014, 283-4, Krieter-Spiro 2009, 38, Krieter-Spiro 2015, 152, 
and Tsomis 2018a, 325 for further parallels. 


337. OvbuPpw én’ edvpvpécOpov: the river Tiber appears in Quintus only 
here. In the Aeneid, Creusa's shadow (2.772 umbra. Creusae) prophesies 
that Aeneas will reach the river Tiber. Cf. Verg. A. 2.781-2 et terram 
Hesperiam venies, ubi Lydius arva / inter opima virum leni fluit agmine 
Thybris. See Horsfall 2008, 538. 

The adjective £bpopésO0poc appears also in Q.S. 3.610 with the river 
Axius, just as in Homer in Il. 21.141-2 tov 8° A&ıög süpopécOpog / 
ysivato Kai IIepíow. See Appel 1994, 29. Cf. also the river-epithets 
évppsitns (Q.S. 8.83 and 8.120) and &ópoosc (Q.S. 4.11, 6.289, and 8.488). 


and Eáv80to: coming from Mt. Ida, the river Xanthus joins up with the 
Simois and flows between Troy and the sea. Cf. Il. 6.4, 6.172, 8.560, 
12.19-23, 21.15, 21.146, 21.332, 21.337, 21.383, and 22.147. It is the 
main river in the Troad. Whereas the gods call him *Xanthus," the hu- 
mans call him “Scamander”: Il. 20.73 öv Eáv00ov kaA£ovot Osoi, Üvöpeg 0€ 
YXkópnavópov. Cf. Q.S. 5.433 mapa Xáv0oio pe£0poic, 8.143 napà Eáv0oto 
pés0pa, 9.178 nepi Eáv0oio péeOpa, Il. 6.4 neoonydg Xutógvtog idE Eáv0oio 
podwv, and Il. 8.560 peonyd vedv rjó& Zavdoro poóov. Together with 
Simoeis, he is desecribed as the father of the Nymphs in Q.S. 11.245-6 
and 12.459—60. Other instances are Colluth. 70 Závðoro nap’... peéOpotcs 
and A.R. 1.309 mì Eóv0oto poou See Trachsel 2007, 66-78 and 
Stoevesandt 2008, 14 for further literature. Not to be confused with the 
river in Lycia (cf. Q.S. 11.21). 


338-41. tevgéuev ispov Gotv Kai £ocopévoicw üynróv / àvOpómois, 
avtov O2 moAvonspéízoci pporoici / Koipavészw. EK TOD SE YEvog 
nEeTönıcHev Avaseıv, / Gxpic En’ Avtodinv te kai àkapióárov Abot EAON: 
for the idea that Rome will be a powerful force ruling over the world in 
the Aeneid cf. 1.258-60 cernes urbem et promissa Lavini / moenia, sub- 
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limemque feres ad sidera caeli / magnanimum Aenean; neque me sententia 
vertit, 1.278-9 his ego nec metas rerum nec tempora pono: / imperium sine 
fine dedi, 3.97-8 hic domus Aeneae cunctis dominabitur oris / et nati nato- 
rum et qui nascentur ab illis, and 12.794-5 indigetem Aenean scis ipsa et 
scire fateris / deberi caelo fatisque ad sidera tolli. 


338. tevgéusv iepóv doro kai éooopévotow äynrov: for a similar line 
pattern cf. Q.S. 1.666 abu] yap pw étevEe Kai Ev OOmévotow Gynt, 
12.155 Kai pá oi Épyov EtevEev émuovíotow àyntòv, 14.453 üppnktov 
Bpiaprv te Kai ddavaroıoıv ayntiv, and Opp. C. 1.364 rid&oug te véous, 
toi T’ Ev nakäpsocıv åyntoi. See Cantilena 2001, 52-6 for the argument 
that the Posthomerica must have been written before 248 AD since after 
then, Romulus was officially considered the founder of Rome and not, as 
here, Aeneas. Cf. Verg. A. 6.781-4 en huius, nate, auspiciis illa incluta 
Roma / imperium. terris, animos aequabit Olympo, / septemque una sibi 
muro circumdabit arces, / felix prole virum. See also Bar 2009, 16. James 
2004, xix infers from this passage that the inauguration of Constantino- 
ple in 330 AD has not yet taken place. For a critique of this view, see e.g. 
Gartner 2005, 24, Baumbach/Bàr 2007, 3, and Carvounis 2014, 184—5. 
For varying accounts of the foundation of Rome, see D.H. Ant. Rom. 
1.712, Dio Chr. 11.138, and Sall. Cat. 6.1. For the concept of Rome as a 
landscape marker, see Carvounis 2014. For general discussions of land- 
scape in the Posthomerica, see André 2013, André 2013a, André 2014, 
and André 2015-6 


igpóv Gotu: in the Posthomerica, the adjective iepr is an epithet with 
Ilium in 6.551 "Duov ipnv and 9.54 IAtov ££ iepfic. The combination IAtov 
iepov üotu appears in 2.242, 3.216, 3.284, and 5.191, the combination 
tepov Gotv denotes Troy in 12.351 and 13. 558 (iepov áoto Aapóavov) 
and Tenedos in 12.235. The adjective iepog occurs in Homer not with 
&otv, but with noxıc. Cf. Il. 1.366 àyópus0" &¢ OnPrv iepriv nöAıv Hetiovoc 
or with mtoAte®pov (cf. Od. 1.2 Tpoing igpóv ntoA(cOpov £nepos). In the 
Iliad, Troy is called iepń in 4.46, 4.164, 4.416, 5.648, 6.96, 6.277, 6.448, 
7.20, 7.82, 7.413, 7.429, 11.196, 13.657, 15.169, 17.193, 18.270, 20.126, 
21.128, 21.515, 24.27, 24.143, and 24.383. Cf. also. Od. 11.86 and 17.293 
£c "Duov ipńv, the city of Zeleia in Il. 4.103 and 4.121 iepfig eig otv 
Zedeing. It denotes Rome in Tryph. 435, and in Nonnus the cities of 
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Thebes (D. 5.85), Graia (13.77), and Hybla (13.318). See Ferreccio 2014, 
144 and 276 n. It is used with other nouns in Homer: Il. 16.407 iydög, I. 
17.464 dippos, and Od. 24.81 otpatdc. See Brügger 2009, 237-8 and 
Brügger 2016, 185 for further literature. 


ayn tov: in Homer only with the accusativus respectus sidoc ayntov (cf. e.g. 
Il. 5.787, 8.228, 22.370, 24.376, Od. 14.177, and h.Ap. 198). So in Q.S. 
6.385. Both in Homer and Quintus always at the end of a line. 


339. moXvonspéscoi pporoicu the adjective noAvonepng appears only 
here in Quintus. Cf. Il. 2.804 an 6° GAAwV yXGcoa noAvonspéov 
óvOpónov and Od. 11.364-5 oi te noAAodg / fóokei yaia uéAowa 
TOAVONEPEAG àvOpimnouc. 

340. koipavégw: in Quintus besides here in 8.105 [AabKov ànoktapiévoio 
Kai oókéti KOIpavéovtog and 12.338-9 Toici SE Kolpavéovts 000 
Kpatspöppove pte / orjuaıvov. See Brügger et al. 2003, 67-8 for further 
literature on the verb. 


yívoc netönıodev àvá&Sew: cf. Il. 20.307-8 (Poseidon) viv dé 57 Aiveiao 
Bin Tpwsooıv Aväßsı / Kai nalöwv noiósc, Toi Kev petónioðev yévovtat. 


341. Avtodinv: 4x in Quintus (cf. 2.118, 2.636, 4.74, and here). A poetic 
form of AvatoAn. Not in Homer but cf. Od. 12.4 évtoAai HeXio1o, as well 
as A.R. 1.85 and 2.527. With rio in Hdt. 4.8.0.2. Frequently in 
Nonnus: e.g. D. 2.185, 2.401, 2.525, 4.192, 6.212, 25.98, 27.2, 27.162, 
30.275, 32.50, 42.465, and 43.136. See Ferreccio 2014, 318 for further 
parallels. 


akänarov Avow: the adjective àkápatog appears in Homer as the stock 
epithet for nõp (e.g. Il. 5.4, 15.597-8, 15.731, 16.122, 18.225, 21.13, 
21.341, 23.52, Od. 20.123, and 21.181), extended by Hesiod to avön (Th. 
39; cf. Il. 2.490 and h.Ven. 237), u&vog (fr. 294.3 MW), nöösg (Th. 824), 
and xeipeg (Th. 519 and 747). See Brügger 2016, 67-8 for further discus- 
sion and literature. In Quintus with fire (5.387 nupog &kapatoto, 11. 94 

e.g. Il. 5.4 axépatov nip, 14.455 åkapatov mupoc), liquids (7.591 
bdatoc dkapdtow, 1.13, 5.642, and 14.63 åkauátoio 00Xácong; cf. also 
A.R. 3.1030 axapatoto ... notauoio with Hunter 189, 190 and 212), he- 
roes (e.g. 2.4 dkapat ... Axıfjı), and deities. E.g. Ares (1.55 and 13.99), 
Athena (12.152), Zeus (1.154, 2.380, 4.56, 8.223, 10.47, 10.319, 11.419, 
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14.465), the Giants Enceladus (14.584), Geryon (6.249), Iapetus (10.199), 
Orion (5.404), Tityus (3.394), and the Titans (14.550). The noun Avotc 
appears in Quintus only here and in 7.308 ITAntédov n£Aetat 60015 and 
not in Homer. Cf. A. Pr. 457-8 Eote 67 oQw àvtoAàg éy@ / Gotpav édeba 
Tas te óvokpítoug 60016, A. A. 826 doi TIAsıdöwv Sbow, and A.R. 1.84-5 
1T6000V kàs KóXyov, 6000V TE nep TEAiolo / peoonybg dvolgéc TE Kai 
àvtoAai gicopóovtat. 


342. Oépic &ori: cf. Q.S. 13.299 kai Oéutw &Copevor navógpkéa. xoi oiov 
üvópa, where the Greeks spare Antenor respecting Themis. Cf. also 
Menelaüs' claim that it is rightful to kill Deiphobus in 13.369—70 £nei 
Géutv od mot’ dArtpoi / avépec é&oAéovtai åkńpatov. See 299 n. and 
Brügger 2016, 336. 


petéppevar á0aváOotw: the prophecy of Aeneas’ deification appears in 
the Aeneid in Jupiter’s prophecy in A. 1.258-60 cernes urbem et promissa 
Lavini / moenia, sublimemque feres ad sidera caeli / magnanimum Aenean 
and again from Jupiter in 12.794-5 indigetem Aenean scis ipsa et scire 
fateris / deberi caelo fatisque ad sidera tolli. Cf. also Ov. Met. 14.581-608 
(esp. 605-7 lustratum genetrix divino corpus odore / unxit et ambrosia cum 
dulci nectare mixta / contigit os fecitque deum), Liv. 1.2.6 secundum inde 
proelium Latinis, Aeneae etiam ultimum operum mortalium fuit. Situs est, 
quemque eum dici ius fasque est, super Numicum flumen; Iovem Indigetem 
appellant, D.H. Ant. Rom. 1.64.4—5 (esp. 4 tò dé Aiveiov oğua pevepòv 
ovdapf yevousvov oi èv sic Neos uetaotva eikaCov), and Sib. 11.159- 
61. Cf. also Achilles’ apotheosis in Q.S. 3.771-4, 14.186—7, and 14.224-6, 
as well as Machaon’s apotheosis in 7.91-2 (see Tsomis 2018a, 95-105 for 
an extensive discussion). 


343. évnXokópov Agpoditys: the adjective occurs 8x in Quintus and 
with a variety of women: 1.50 (the Horae), 4.276 (Briseis), 4.542 (Thetis), 
6.138 (Auge), 6.550 (Kleomede), and 13.417 (Athena). 7x Il., 20x Od: with 
the sea-nymph Amatheia (Il. 18.48), Hecamede, one of Nestor's maid- 
servants (Il. 14.624), the Trojans (Il. 6.380 and 6.385), Artemis (Od. 
20.80), Athena (Od. 7.40-1), Calypso (Od. 1.86, 5.30, 5.57-8, 7.245-6, 
7.254-5, and 12.448-9), Circe (Od. 10.136, 11.8, and 12.150), Demeter 
(Od. 5.125), Eos (Od. 5.390, 9.76, and 10.144), Nausicaa’s maids (Od. 
6.135, 6.198, and 6.222), and Phaethus and Lampetie (Od. 12.131-2). Cf. 
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also A.R. 1.976 Kieitn évmA6Kapoc, Nonn. D. 7.216 yupvov £unAokápoto 
óépag Siepétpes Kobpng, and 42.41 aBpov &unAokápoto ðéuac Siepétpes 
vopons. Related are the adjectives koJJunAókapoc, AmapomdOKaLLOG, 
nökonog, and kaAA(kopoc. See Wickert-Micknat 1982, 120-3, Stoevesandt 
2008, 125, Bar 2009, 232-4 and Ferreccio 2014, 307-8. 

The goddess Aphrodite appears multiple times as a savior in the 
Posthomerica: In Q.S. 11.289-91 (Kai tót dp’ Aiveiav épikvdéa Oi 
Agpoditn / abt and mtoAéuoio Kai OvAOLEVNS donivng / TpmacEv 
éoovpévac, nepi 5’ Hépa yevato novAOv) she rescues her son Aeneas, in 
13.387-90 (óc mv à0prioac / Hpynve Kravssıv ChAnpoobvyot vóoto, / si uń 
oi Katépvée Binv Ep6eoo’ A~poditn / Ñ pá oi Ek yelp@v EBaAsE Cigoc, Eoxe 
5° épwryv) she prevents Menelaüs from killing Helen, in 14.69-70 (toiov 
yàp Kvðépsia vóov noujoato nävrov / ripa pépovo’ EAEvn £ukóriót koi 
Au matpi) she makes the Greek warriors forget about the struggles of 
battle as they see Helen, and in 14.152-3 (GAAG Künpig nenótnto nepi 
Qpévac, dopa markatod / AEKTpov Extpvijowvtat) she again reconciles Hel- 
en and Menelaüs. In Homer, the goddess appears frequently with the 
epithet xpboen (10x; see Krieter-Spiro 2009, 38). 

Aphrodite is the daughter of Zeus (cf. Il. 5.428, Od. 8.289, 8.308, and 
8.318-20) and Dione (cf. Il. 5.370-1). In Hesiod’s Theogony, she springs 
from the foam around Uranus’ genitals (190-206). After having slept 
with Anchises she conceived Aeneas (cf. Il. 2.819-21, and Hes. Th. 
1008-10). She is prominently featured in the Iliad in book 3, where she 
forces Helen to sleep with Menelaüs (3.383420), in book 5 (5.274-362), 
where she rescues Aeneas from Diomedes, who wounds her. She does 
not appear in the primary narration of the Odyssey but is mentioned in 
Demodocus’ song about her adulterous affair with Ares in 8.266-366. 
On Aphrodite see Boedeker 1974, Friedrich 1978, Pirenne-Delforge 
1994, Budin 2003, Breitenberger 2007, Pironti 2007, Faulkner 2008, and 
Currie 2011. In book 13, she is mentioned as Aphrodite in line 389 and 
as Cypris in lines 326, 401, and 429. 


344. GaeyOpeOa: see 188 n. 


345. Gots £v kv£átgcov cf. Q.S. 1.791 and 4.392 noAAoig ov KTEATEOON, 
2.142-3 abtip 6 "Duo / KddAAme odv KtEdteoow, and 7.63 Evvoiow 
iawopevot kte&teoot. Vian 1969 is responsible for the lacuna here. Dif- 
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ferent solutions have been suggested by Köchly 1850 and Zimmermann 
1913. See discussions ad loc. 


346. dddodanij éri yatav: cf. Q.S. 2.51 dAAoSant nepóovtec nı y06va, 
14.409 àAXoóanóv ém yoiav, and Il. 19.324-5 6 6' dAAodam Evi órjuo / 
£iveka piyseóavftic EA&vng Tpooiv moAspico. 


347. npoß&ßovAev: only here in Quintus and only once in Homer. Cf. Il. 
1.113 kai yap pa KXvroauivijotpno npopéfovXa (see Latacz et al. 2000, 68). 


348-9. vdé 62 pi’ Tfjv Epnve koi vića natpi yEpovrı / ňmov £knóyAoc 
kai Gpengéa madi rokíja: for similar praises of kindness in the Postho- 
merica cf. e.g. 3.426 GAG caoppoobvy Kai káprei návr' ékékaoto, 4.379 
Avöpacı yàp rtvotoiot TEAEL vóoc Anıog aisi, 7.87-9 Kai yap pa nést pát 
àvOpómnoictv / £60XGv uèv viosodaı és obpavov &oOttov aisi / wüxag, and 
9.520 oida yàp à <o>tpentög vóoc Avöpäcı yívetat &o0Aoic. Aeneas’ piety 
is stressed in Paus. Epit 5.21 dia tiv evoéPetav, Xen. Cyneg. 1.15 86&0v 
evoéBeiav, Verg. A. 2.699-804, Ov. Met. 13.626-7 de tantis opibus prae- 
dam pius elegit illam / Ascaniumque suum, and Lyc. Alex. 1270 16 kai nap’ 
£ytpoic £0 oepéotatogc KpIBEIc. 


349. &xnäyAoc: in Quintus except here, always at the beginning of a line 
(cf. e.g. Q.S. 1.191, 2.132, 3.330, 3.594, 4.149, 10.185, and 12.222). For 
Homeric instances, cf. Il. 1.268, 2.223, 2.357, 9.238, Od. 5.340, 11.437, 
11.560, and 15. 355). Also in A.R. 3.60 and Opp. H. 1.613, 2.451, 3.435, 
4.131, 4.310, and 5.71. 


G@pep@éa: this adjective appears only here in Quintus and not in Homer. 
Cf. A. Pers. 168 Écu yàp nAoütog y àpueuori and A. Supp. 581 yeivato 
raid Anenpf. 

350. toi 5’ Eridovro Kai dc 0zóv zicopáaockov: cf. Q.S. 1.107 (of Hector) 
oi é Beòv Hc návteg Ava MTOAW eicopöwvro and 14.61 (of Helen; see Car- 
vounis 2019, 51-2) oöt’ oðv duoadinv, GAA’ óc 0zóv sicopdwvto. In 
Homer in Od. 7.71-2 (of Arete) oi piv pa 0szóv öç sicopóovreg / 
dewéyatat pb8or0w (cf. also Od. 8.173 and 15.520). Similarly in Quintus 
tistat Öç te OEdc (10.166; cf. I]. 9.302-3, 11.58, and Od. 14.205) and 
14.246 ç Beğ sóyetóovto. In Homer also Odv ðc Tıunoovon (cf. Il. 
9.155, 9.297, Od. 5.36, 19.280, and 23.339), Il. 12.312 (of Glaucus and 
Sarpedon) návteç 58 0£o0c Öç sicopdmot and 22.394 & Tpóec Kath &otv 
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8e@ Öç edbyetomvto (cf. Q.S. 14.426, Od. 8.467, 13.230-1, and 15.181), 
22.4345 (of Hector) oï oe 0£óv dc / õsıðéyat’, Od. 3.246 (of Telemachus) 
ws TE pot Adavarog ivó&AAetat sioopáao0a, and A.R. 3.1124 oi é oe 
n&yyv 0zóv Ws npooav&ovow. See Bär 2009, 346 for further parallels. 

According to other literary traditions, the Greeks do not spare Aeneas 
on account of the prophecy, but because they are so impressed by his 
loyalty to his family (an aspect Calchas mentions in lines 13.344—9). Cf. 
e.g. Xen. Cyneg. 1.15, Lyc. Alex. 1263—72, Aelian. Var. Hist. 3.22, and 
Apollod. Epit. 5.21. See Lelli 2013, 869. 


£icopáaokov: see Wathelet 1973 and 3 n. for a detailed discussion of 
frequentative forms of -(z)ok-*. 


351. £covpévog: see 190 n. 


352. nyı & rourvóovra zóózc @épov: similar is Il. 6.514 tayéec è nóósq 
pépov. Cf. also Il. 13.515 pinpa nóósg pépov Er moAéuoto (= 15.405, 
17.700, 18.148), Od. 15.555 tov & Oka npoifóvta nóósc oépov, A.R. 
3.651 müocıoı 98 nóðeç pépov Evda Kai EvOa, 4.66 and 4.1121 tijv 8 aya 
nóó6sgG Qépov &kyovéoucav, O. H. 4.341-2 Kai piv nóógg OdKET’ niooo / 
iguévrv Qop£ovotv, and Tryph. 498 xoi tiv èv 00Aapóvóg nóógc oépov. 
Similar in Quintus also 7.345 and 10.440 oépov 5é pw @Kéa yvia. See 
Brügger 2009, 168. 


353. Apystou: for the Greeks see 15 n. 


ntohísðpov £vkriuevov: cf. mtoA(c0pov é£OKktwov in Q.S. 13.59 and 
EvKriuevov mtodisOpov in Q.S. 9.511. Cf. also 9.334 évxtmévynv noti 
Afjuvov and 5.548 évxtiévyng LoAapivoc. In the Iliad, the adjective 
gÜKTINLEVOG appears often with cities or islands (cf. e.g. Il. 2.712, 5.543, 
6.13, and 21.40) and twice in Eüktyuevn Ev ddofj (cf. Il. 20.496 and 21.77). 
The form here twice in Il. 4.33 and 8.288 TAíov &&oXAaná&at évüktiuevov 
mtohisOpov. See Visser 1997, 204-7. It is noteworthy that both cases talk 
about the destruction of Troy. 


354—84: Menelaüs and Deiphobus 


354—73: Menalaüs kills Deiphobus 
374—84: Menalaüs kills various other Trojans 
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This passage falls into two parts. In the first (354-73), Menelaüs kills 
Deiphobus, Helen’s new husband (see 355 n. for information on 
Deiphobus). The second part (374-84) acts as a connector to the Helen 
scene. Here, Menelaiis in his quest for Helen kills various other un- 
named Trojans due to their neglect of basic rules of hospitality. 

In Virgil, Helen betrays her new husband by removing his weapons 
(A. 6.523—4 egregia interea coniunx arma omnia tectis / emovet, et fidum 
capiti subduxerat ensem) and then calling in Menelaüs (525 intra tecta 
vocat Menelaum et limina pandit) who arrives with Odysseus (528-9 
inrumpunt thalamo, comes additur una / hortator scelerum Aeolides; similar 
in Od. 8.517-8 aùtàp Odvoofja npoti ömnara Anıpößoro / Brinevan, Tóc 
‘Apna, odv avrıdew Mevedaw and Tryph. 613-5 tò dé yovouiavéog moti 
önnara Anipößoro / oteAAEoOnv Oóvosóg te kai edyaitnc MevéAaog / 
Kapyargotot Aókototv Eoikötsc). Together they mutilate him (A. 6.494-7 
Atque hic Priamiden laniatum corpore toto / Deiphobum videt et lacerum 
crudeliter ora, / ora manusque ambas, populataque tempora raptis / auribus 
et truncas inhonesto volnere nares.) 


354-73: Menalaüs kills Deiphobus 


Menelaiis finds the drunken Deiphobus near Helen’s bed. He slays and 
insults him: “Even if you are the son-in-law of Zeus, you shall not live 
on. Had I been able to kill Paris, too, when I met him on the battlefield.” 


354-6. Kai téte dy MzvéAaog ònò ģipsi orovószvr / Anipoßov 
katémegve Kapynpapéovta Kyjoac / aug  ‘Edévyns Asyzéeoou 
dvodppopov: cf. Verg. A. 6.520-2 tum me confectum curis somnoque grava- 
tum / infelix habuit thalamus, pressitque iacentem / dulcis et alta quies plac- 
idaeque simillima morti. In Quintus, Menelaüs' head is heavy from too 
much wine (cf. 13.1-20, especially 13.14 kai pa kapnpapéov toiov noti 
ud0ov Zeınev and 13.164 dvopevéac Sapvavto Kai óc Bepapnóreg otvo). In 
the Aeneid, he is tired due to sorrow (cf. Aeneas’ account in A. 6.502-4 
mihi fama suprema / nocte tulit fessum vasta te caede Pelasgum / 
procubuisse super confusae stragis acervum). 


354. Mevédaoc: Menelaüs, king of Sparta, son of Atreus and brother of 
Agamemnon, appears in book 13 in line 296 during the mentioning of 
his and Odysseus' embassy to the Trojans and during his reunion with 
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Helen (385, 409). He appears prominently in the following episodes: he 
wins the horse race in 4.500-44, together with Odysseus fetches Neop- 
tolemus from Scyros (6.1-115 and 7.169-411), enters the wooden horse 
in 12.315 and leads Helen away in 14.17. On his epithets see 296 n. 


nò Eipei orovöevri / Arıpoßov Katémeqve: cf. Q.S. 5.357-8 (of Ajax the 
Greater wanting to kill Odysseus) nó Eiget otovósvu / Symon and 
14.160 (of Helen's suicide plans) ñ Bpoyo àpyoA£&o fj Kai Eipei ovovósvrt. 
It is a variation of the Homeric &ipaı konńevt (cf. Il. 16.332 mangac Eiger 
avyéva Konnevr and 20.475 kepaññv iosi aos Kwaijevtt). See Janko 
1992, 305 and Brügger 2016, 151. For the adjective otovösıg see 463 n. 

For the slaying of Deiphobus cf. Od. 8.517-20 aùtàp 'O6voofja mpoti 
Sonata Anipdporo / PhyEevat, Hit’ Apna, oov àvti€&o Mevedaw. / Keidı 57) 
aivótatov TOAELOV PATO TOALHOUVTA / vikfjoat Kai Eneita oux ueyáðvpuov 
A0nvnv, Verg. A. 6.494-7 Atque hic Priamiden laniatum corpore toto / 
Deiphobum videt et lacerum crudeliter ora, / ora manusque ambas, popu- 
lataque tempora raptis / auribus et truncas inhonesto vulnere naris (with 
exhaustive treatment by Horsfall 2013, 360-3 and Gartner 2005, 251-3; 
cf. Sinon’s mutilation in Q.S. 12.366-8 Oyè 8 dp’ adtod / o000' bpd 
Kai pivag dnd pEehkEwv &ápovro / náprav detkiCovtec), Dict. 5.12 ibi Mene- 
laus Deiphobum |...] exsectis primo auribus brachiisque ablatis deinde nari- 
bus ad. postremum truncatum omni ex parte foedatumque summo cruciatu. 
necat, Sack of Ilion arg. 2 West 2003 Mevédaos 6$ avevpdv 'EXévnv Eni thc 
vat Karäyeı, Anipoßov Povsdoag, Apollod. Epit. 5.22 Mevédraoc 6 
AnigoBov xtsivac 'EAEvnv Eni tàs vabg Aysı, Tryph. 626-8 Atpsidys 8’ 
Erepwdev ononti]Savta dunsag / Anipoßov katéuapwe, uéonv Kate yaorépa 
Toyac / rap óAic0npfjotv ouve&&yeev yoAGSeoow, and Tz. Posthomerica 
729-30 Kai tote ù MevéAaog dptotiscot odv GAAoIc / Anipößov 
u£Xá0potot n£Xacosv, Kreivs EV abtov. In Hyg. Fab. 240.1, Helen kills 
Deiphobus Helena Iovis et Ledae filia Deiphobum Priami filium, in Fab. 
113 (nobilem quem quis occidit) Menelaüs Deiphobus. In Dares 28, Pala- 
medes kills Deiphobus earlier during battle: Palamedes occasionem nactus 
inpressionem in Deiphobum facit eumque obtruncat. 


355. Anipoßov: mentioned 14x in the Posthomerica. Deiphobus is the son 
of Priam and Hecuba and Hector's favorite brother (cf. Il. 22.233-4). He 
is especially prominent in book 9, where he gives a hortatory speech 
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(9.85-109) and kills several Greeks (9.149, 9.167, and 9.171). Apollo 
eventually saves him from the attacking Neoptolemus (9.255-8). His 
marriage with Helen is mentioned in 10.345-6 Tvvöapidog otvyspóv 
yapov évtbvovoa / Anıpößo (see Tsomis 2018, 200). In the Iliad, he is 
prominently featured during the battle at the Achaean wall as the leader 
of a Trojan group (12.94) as well as in 13.156, 13.402, where he kills a 
Greek and is injured himself, and in 22.227, where Athena impersonates 
him in order to deceive Hector, who then is killed by Achilles. He pre- 
pares his father's cart, who scolds him and his other sons in 24.251. 
Menelaüs tells Telemachus in Od. 4.276 that he accompanied Helen 
when she went to the wooden horse and mimicked the Greek heroes' 
wives' voices. Demodocus sings in Od. 8.516-20 of Menelaüs and Odys- 
seus killing Deiphobus. He is married to Helen after Paris' death, cf. e.g. 
Little Iliad arg. 2 West 2003 peta 6é tadta Anipoßog 'EXévnv yapei, Apol- 
lod. Epit. 5.9 tobtov 5& anodavövrog (Paris) eig £pw Epyovtat “EAEvoc koi 
Aniooßog on£p t&v EAEvng yóápov- npoKpıd&vrog dé Tod Anıpößov "EAevog 
anorınav Tpoiav Ev "Ión OwtéAe, Dict. 4.22 Quod postquam. Deiphobus 
cognovit, traductam ad se Helenam matrimonio sibi adiungit (already in 
Dict. 1.10 quem non aliter atque Alexandrum Helenae desiderium a recto 
consilio praepediebat) and according to Virgil mutilated by Menelaüs and 
Odysseus (cf. Verg. A. 6.511-34). See Anderson 2011. 


kapnpßap£ovra: see 14 n. 


356. dp’ "Ei£vng Aeyéeoou: the Trojans are compared to the flock of a 
sleeping shepherd in Q.S. 13.72-77, Trojan women are woken up by the 
battle din and leave their beds in Q.S. 13.109 &veypöuevon Agyéov dno. 
Cf. also Verg. A. 6.520-2 tum me confectum curis somnoque gravatum. / 
infelix habuit thalamus, pressitque iacentem / dulcis et alta quies placidaeque 
simillima morti. For the motif of defenders being surprised and killed in 
their very beds cf. e.g. Liv. 5.45.3. 

Helen appears in Quintus as here without an epithet also in 2.66, 
6.157, 9.89, 9.143, 10.287, 10.324, 10.363, 10.389, 12.548, 13.379, 13.412, 
14.39, 14.55, and 14.154. Elsewhere 3x àvu&n (2.97, 6.152, and 13.525; 
see n.), &ukopAéoapoc (13.470; see n.), &Iıkönıg (14.70), KVdGAWOG (2.54), 
and kuv@aic (6.24). In Homer regularly with Apysín (e.g. Il. 2.161, 2.177, 
3.458, 4.19, 4.174, 6.323, 7.350, 9.140, and 9.282) and nxopogc (e.g. Il. 
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3.329, 7.355, 8.82, 9.339, 11.369, 11.505, and 13.766). She is regularly 
shown as responsible for the Trojan war. Cf. e.g. Q.S. 2.66, 2.97, 6.24, 
9.89, 10.322-4, 13.379 (see n.), 13.412, 13.470 (see n.), 13.519 (see n.), 
and 14.154. After Menelaüs meets Helen in 13.385-414, she is depicted 
before the Greek army (14.39-70; see Carvounis 2019, 38-9) and in her 
final reunion with her husband in 14.143-78 (see Carvounis 2019, 83-6). 
For Helen in Homer, see Griffin 2011a with literature, in Quintus, Mac- 
iver 2011. 


óvcóppopov: see line 116 n. 


356-7. und pücn / KebOET’: cf. Q.S. 8.367-8 (of the fleeing Trojans) oi 8’ 
ono OVCY / yacodnevor katéðvoav. The noun qóGr appears 7x in Homer, 
14x in Quintus, always with a decidedly negative connotation. Cf. the 
proverb in Q.S. 6.46 06pooc yàp uepónsgooi KA&og uéya, púća 6° SvEtdoc, 
For its use in Homer, see Krieter-Spiro 2015, 66. 


357-8. ainatog éxyvpévoro / yr0zev àáppi oóvo: cf. Q.S. 2.485-6 nóávin 
68 Epis E—opbveto yaia / aipatos £kyvpiévoio and Opp. H. 5.269 Av0poto 
(opucostat EKXLHEVOLO. 


359. © kóov: in Quintus, always at the beginning of a speech and always 
in the context of a fight. Only here after the death of the attacked warrior, 
in all other instances, the attacked survives or is going to be killed. Cf. 
e.g. Q.S. 3.344—5 (Ajax the Greater to Paris) 'Q xóov, óc Bavátoio apò 
o0£voc &&unóX.v&ag / ońuepov, 5.444 Keioo, Kbov, 9.261 (Neoptolemus to 
Deiphobus) ‘Q xvov, &&iv&ac pòv pévoc, and 10.226—7 2 kbov, óc coi 
éywye póvov Kai kfjp' GidnAov / 6660. Not in Homer, but cf. Il. 11.362 
and 20.449 č ad vüv Epvyec Oüvarov, kóov and 22.345 uń ue, oov, 
yoovov youvácso undE tokrjov. See Faust 1970. 


Qóvov otovéevt’ é£géro: this combination only to be found in Quintus 
(11x) and most often describing the death of a warrior in battle. Cf. espe- 
cially Q.S. 5.185 qóvov otovösvra Epänka and 8.142, 12.18 @dvov 
otovóevt' égénka/-e. Otherwise cf. also Q.S. 1.208, 1.311, 1.367, 2.133, 
2.376, 6.455, and 7.507. 

The combination otovoevta «ovov appears in Q.S. 5.510 and 6.405. 
Similar is the Homeric qóvov xai Kfjpa oépovrec/ -ovoat (cf. e.g. Il. 2.352, 
3.6, Od. 4.273, and 8.513). The noun qóvog appears in Quintus also with 
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the adjectives dAyıvosıg (2.253 and 7.604), aivog (13.268), aixug (7.517), 
&pyaA£oc (1.187 and 3.348), AeuyaA£oc (2.484), dA00s (6.614), GTOVOEIC 
(1.208, 1.311, 1.367, 2.133, 2.376, 5.185, 5.510, 6.405, 6.455, 7.507, 8.142, 
12.18, and 13.359), otuyepog (2.314). In Homer cf. e.g. «voc ainug (Il. 
17.365, Od. 4.843, and 16.379). The adjective otovózig appears in Quin- 
tus with kepavvög in 1.714, 2.381, 5.641, and 10.482. On qóvog see 268 
n., on the adjective 463 n. 


360. dia kıyńcetar Hpuyéveu: cf. Q.S. 1.829-30 (the celebrating Greeks) 
obv 0° Ao Apıoroı / tépnovt’ Ev Bains nexpıs HA diav ixéo0at. Dawn 
has various epithets in Quintus, e.g. aiyAnecoa (1.826-7), üußpotog 
(2.641, 2.652, and 2.657), Bozic (2.643), eüßpovog (2.592, 3.1, 4.161, and 
6.191), Bea (14.1), Heoneoin (7.400), uNTHP (2.115), naupavowoa (6.3 and 
7.1-2), noAvorovog (2.608), poóonemAoc (3.608), PoSoc@vpos (1.138), 
aeopopoc (2.186 and 2.656), xpuco0povoc (14.1) and xpuonviog (5.395). 
In the Iliad, it appears as an adjective in 1.477 and 24.788 (nuog ô’ 
Tptyéveta pávy PododdaxtvrA0c Hòs; 20x Od.; see Lämmli 1962, 66 and 
Macleod 1982, 32). See Bàr 2009, 366—7, 408, Currie 2011c, and Ferrec- 
cio 2014, 77-8 for further discussion and  epithets for 
rjóc/ Hóc/Hpyéveia. 

orjuepov: as in Homer, always at the beginning of a line and often in 
direct speech, following a line including an address (cf. Q.S. 1.327, 
1.359, 3.191, 3.345, 6.73, and 7.423). 


361. Tp®eoou: see 19 n. 


Auöcg: Zeus appears in book 13 also as the punisher of unlawful behavior 
(373), the god of hospitality (413), in an invocation (512), and as weaker 
than the Moirai (559-60; see Bär 2016, 226-9). On his role as Zeus Her- 
ceüs see 222 n. 

On Zeus in the Posthomerica: out of all instances of Olympian gods 
(410x), over one third is reserved for Zeus, whose position of power 
among the other gods is less contested than in the Homeric epics. He, 
for example, forbids the gods to partake in the battle among the mortals 
in Q.S. 2.164-82 without being challenged by Athena, as in the scene's 
primary model Il. 8.1-40 (on Zeus’ interaction with his fellow gods see 
Marks 2016). Further instances of Zeus' supremacy are e.g. Q.S. 2.597-8 
Koi k Aug ónnóoa povAfo / yivetat, 2.616—7 k Aug adtod / nävt 
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EMlOEPKOLEVH, 2.662-3 deidts yàp «ór|» Zyvoc áónv GAANKTOV Evin, / EF 
od nävra n£Aovtat, and 8.458-60 tà yap £ote / nävrag <dei> neni0£o0o1, 
enei pdAa péptatdc Eotıv / ipbipwv TE Bev OAwyoo0gzvéov àvOpómnov. 
Generally on the gods in the Posthomerica see Wenglinsky 1999, 
Wenglinsky 2002, on Zeus see Gärtner 2007, 212-3 and Bär 2016, 218- 
26. 


sbyeau this form also in Q.S. 2.70, 2.325, and 3.258. 


361-2. kai ei Aids züyeaı zivar / yanßpög &pısnapäyoıo: cf. Oenone's 
bitter question to Paris in Q.S. 10.319: IIíj d& n&keı yapfpoio AeAaopévog 
åkáuatoç Zevc;. Deiphobus is the husband of Helen, Zeus’ daughter 
with Leda, Zeus' son-in-law. On sons-in-law in the Iliad, see Stoevesandt 
2008, 91 with literature. 


362. &pıonapäyoıo: the adjective épiopióápayoc appears only here in Quin- 
tus and not in Homer. Cf. Hes. Th. 815-6 aùtàp Epionapdyoıo Atdc 
KAgttoi Exikovpot / SOLaTA vareräovow Een Oxeavoio Oeuéthois (see West 
1966, 379). The verb ouapay&w appears in Homer not with people, but 
with natural forces (cf. Il. 1.350 and 2.210 móvtoc, 2.463 AEwov, and 
21.199 xepavvög and Bpovrn). See Brügger et al. 2003, 69. 


u£Aag ... 0As0poc: see 218-9 n. 


363. "nuerépnuc óAóyoo: cf. Il. 7.392 Kovpıöinv 5’ GAoyov Meveddov 
KvdaAipow. Helen is Paris’ GAoyog in Il. 6.337-8 viv 5é ue napseutoto 
&Aoxoc uadakoig £n£gootv / Öpuno’ Es TOAEHOV, Q.S. 6.187-8 iavev / dc 
Alétavõpoc pst’ &yakAsttfic GAGYouo, and 10.52 nmovebpEvos GUO’ GAdyoLO, 
Oenone in 10.474 000’ AA6Y010 TEpippovocs beto Ovpóv. 


364-6. ‘Qo side Kai odAopévoio nápotðe / Ovudv AdrgEGvdpoio Kata 
uó00v avrıö@vrog / voopioaumv: cf. S. Ph. 1426-7 (Heracles to Philocte- 
tes) Táp pév, óc TÄVÖ aitiog KaKv Epv / 1óSotot toic £uoiot voogisic 
Biov. 


364. Qe cide ... voogiodpyv: an unattainable wish is expressed by a past 
tense of the indicative in Q.S. 4.306 Qc cid’ Ev yviotow uois Ett káptog 
Exeıto, 9.52 (= 7.701) Qc cide Goóv os uev  Apysíotot kiyavov, and 10.287— 
8 fic ee nápog Aeyécooi wıyfivon / ofjotw £v GyKoivyol Havav And Ovpóv 
ÓAsooaQ 
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Opyaréac: see 83 n. 


364-5. oùàopévoto ... / ... AAsz&ávópoo: Alexander appears elsewhere 
with the epithet óíog (6.36) and tbc (6.188), Paris with 8065 (10.259). He 
appears in book 13 only here and in lines 412-3 (Agamemnon to Mene- 
laüs) Ob yap tot Edévy néAet aiti, oc ob y’ Eodnac, / GAAG TIápic. On 
Paris in Quintus, see especially Tsomis 2018, in Homer generally Grif- 
fin 2011 and West 2011. For obAöuevog see 321 n. 


365. kat& "68ov: see 37 and 156 n. 


366. por EIappötepov méAev üXyoc: cf. Q.S. 8.43940 (Ganymede to 
Zeus) éhappotepov 5é uot GAyos / éooetat. A variation of the Homeric 
line Il. 22.287 kai «ev éAappdtepoc nóAguog Tpósoot yévouo. On the 
metaphorical use, see de Jong 2012, 130. Paris and Menelaüs fight in Il. 
3.340-82 (see Krieter-Spiro 2009, 123-4). 


367. <aiy’ üg»íkavev: cf. Q.S. 7.561 Tpoinv 8 aiy’ üpikavev (see 
Tsomis 2018a, 309). 


ao>ikavey bd Cégov Ökpvösvra: cf. Il. 23.51 véeo8ar dnd Cóoov 
nepöevro. See also 88 n. 


368. vícac aicına zóvra: for this combination cf. Q.S. 1.586 (Achilles to 
Penthesileia) tiosıg 58 kakòv uöpov, 2.447-8 (Achilles to Memnon) oè 8’ 
AvtU.óyoio xoAwBeig / tioouaı, 3.169 (Achilles threatening the Trojans) 
tioete aivóv óAs0pov 'Eptvvóciv tpetépyow, 5.468 (Ajax the Greater on 
not being able to punish Odysseus) O6 dgekov tícao8at O6vco£oc 
apyaréov Kfjp, 7.604 (Neoptolemus threatening the Trojans) tícao0' 
àAywósvia Qóvov, and 13.414 ticato dainwv. The adjective aiowoc ap- 
pears in Quintus 4x in the combination oícuiv rjuap (2.417, 6.523, 
10.100, 10.164; cf. also Il. 8.72, 21.100, 22.212, and Od. 16.280). In Il. 
6.62 and 7.121 aioma napeınav (see Stoevesandt 2008, 31). 


oè 5’ oùk Gp’ EpeddAev óvijogw: the verb appears only here in Quintus. 
Cf. Il. 5.205 tà 6é u’ ook Gp’ £ugAAov óvrogw. 


369. 'juerépn rapakorrıc: the noun napákornis appear 13x in Quintus, 5x 
in book 13 (cf. 386, 399, 410, and 503). In. Homer, we also find 
napokoitng (cf. e.g. Il. 6.430 and 8.156; cf. also Hes. Th. 928). 
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369-70. Oépwv od mot’ GArtpoi / àvépes é&adréovtar aKijpatov: for The- 
mis and important intratextual parallels see 299 n. Only a few lines later 
(376-8), Menelaüs’ deeds are legitimized by the goddess Aikn herself: 
Kai TOAAG nzepi Qpgoi Oapoarénot / Tpwoi kakà opovésoke TH ù DEdG 
ééetédeoos / npéopa Aikn. Cf. Q.S. 10.130-1 (of Selene) öpınüg yàp cyev 
16806 H8éo10 / àOavátnv nep éodoav Akrypatov and E. Tr. 675-6 (An- 
dromache) åkńpatov é u ék matpdc Aapov Sduwv / ApPHtog TO 
napO£vetov éCevEm Aéyoc. 


369-70. à)arpoi / Gvepec: the adjective é1Atpdc besides here occurs 2x in 
Quintus (cf. 1.31 «eivai yap dei nepi noooiv &Aupóv / otpopõvT and 
10.322 osio yàp sivex’, dAttpé, Kai à&avátoug £e névOoc). In the Iliad, it 
appears in 8.361 oyétAtoc, ai£v dAITpdc, śuðv pevéov ümeposóg and 
23.594—5 BovAoiumv fj ooí ys, ótotpeoéc, Hata návta / £k Ovuoð neoésiv 
Koi Saipoow eivat dAutpóc. 


370. £&aXéovrav in Quintus only here and in 2.385-6 (of the Greeks 
fleeing Memnon) koi &&aA&ovran ióvtog / pti üpyoXénv koi ausirryov. 
In the Iliad only in 18.586 iotépevor è par’ éyyóg DAGKTEOV EK T 
GAEOVTO. 


åkýpartov: in Quintus (7x), this adjective appears with the goddesses 
Eris in 4.195 and Selene in 10.131, otherwise with aiöog in 12.555 and 
14.55, and various unanimate objects such as nip (4.138), Bouög (6.147), 
and mpéuvov (6.257). This usage is prevalent in Homer. Cf. Il. 14.498 kai 
oikoc kai KAfjpog ükr]paxoc, 15.498 Kai oikoc kai KAfjpog ákr]paxoc, 24.303 
yepoiv 060p éniyebat åkńpatov, and Od. 17.532 «that åkńpata keit’ évi 
oiko. See Carvounis 2019, 47-8 for further parallels and discussions and 
Brügger 2009, 115-6 for discussion of etymology. 


371. vuKtög Te kai huaroc: cf. Q.S. 10.325 and 11.95 for this combina- 
tion, which does not appear in the Iliad but in Od. 10.86 éyyog yàp voktóg 
te Kai Hwatds siot kéAeuOot. Cf. also Q.S. 7.148 and 10.14 vóktag te Kai 
Hata. Cf. Il. 18.340, 24.745, Hes. Th. 722, and 724, Hes. Op. 385 and 
562, Orph. A. 721, 1071, and 1135. See West 1966, 197 and Coray 2009, 
254. 


nei 68 nävrn: see 2 n. 


372. àv0pó zov mi qQ0Xa: cf. Q.S. 6.619 90A" àávOpómnov. 
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Öömepin nenörnran: in Quintus, the adjective din&pıog appears only here 
and in 11.456 (of a spear) tov 5° aiya öimepin pépev oios. Not in Homer. 
Cf. A.R. 2.227 (of the Harpies) 08 aiya dmépiat notéovtar. 


373. Zyvi: see 361 n. 


KakOy £mícropac Epyov: the noun éniíotop only here in Quintus. As an 
adjective in 3.203 (of someone who is skilled in hunting in a simile) 
àvópi novkuńto poyepf[g Extiotopt Onpng. Not in the Iliad, only in the 
Odyssey 21.26 (of Heracles; see Russo et al. 151) ueyóXov éentiotopa 
Épyov. See Appel 1994, 65-6 and Coray 2016, 216-7 for a discussion of 
the noun iotwp. 


374-84: Menelaiis kills various other Trojans 


The jealous and raging Menelaüs continues to kill other enemies, as 
they were the first to break their oaths and rob Helen. 


374. "Oc sindv óníowiw davynréa tedyev 6AeOpov: the adjective åvnàsńs 
appears 17x in Quintus and not in Homer. Especially frequent with 
nouns from the realm of “battle.” Cf. e.g. önıorng (2.580 mpodmovtec 
àávnAéa notta and 11.316 mpopvydvteg AvnA&a notta), ÓAs0poc 
(4.528 and 13.374 àvqAéa tedyev ÓAsOpov), nOAeuoc (14.399 üXv&£av 
AvnA£og k moAépoto), TOTUOG (7.127 kpas GAevdpevor otvyepic Kai 
avnAsa nötuov, 7.209 avnAéa TOTHOV ónáooac, 11.280 Tebyov 6^ GAANAOLOL 
Qóvov Kai AvnA&a zótuov, and 14.423 untóoca Papdv kai àvnAéa 
nótuov), and Knp/ Knp, (10.101 àvqAét Knpi &otóc, 10.251 dvnréi Knpi 
dapévtec, and 12.159 aAsvanevor 0Gvaxov kai avnréa Kijpa). See Camp- 
bell 1981, 61, Campagnolo 2011, 233, and Ferreccio 2014, 178. 

The noun örjlog does not appear in the Odyssey, but in the Iliad and 
always in the plural. In Quintus, also in the singular. Cf. e.g. Q.S. 3.180 
óntov sioopdmvtes ånsıpéciov tpopésokov, 11.253-4 od yap éynv 
Qpóocac0at àvà KAóvov obt’ éExtovta / öftov obt’ Gp’ Etaipov, and 13.507 
önıov dc épbovtss éüc éni vijac üysode. See Tsomis 2018, 123-4 and 202 
n. 


375-6. paiveto yap oi Ovpóg òrò Kpadin éy’ GéEov / CyAjpov: the 
adjective SnAruov 3x in Quintus (cf. 6.33 mepi CnaAjpovi Ovu, 9.348-9 
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GnAnnovı voco / Augpıneon, and here). Only once in Homer (Od. 5.118 
LyétAvoi Eote, Osoi, CndAtjovec &&oyov GAAwv). Cf. Opp. C. 3.191 dia 5’ 
üàgAAonóóov CHAnLova náunrav Ováypov / moAAoiow Tt åàóyorotv 
CYOAAOLEVOL KOLOWOL. 


Ovpóg nò Kpadin: the expression HVuög nò Kpadin occurs also in Q.S. 
9.540 and 14.451. Similar is Q.S. 1.512-3 paíveto é oot / icov Ovpóg 
"Apnu 2.234 0 yàp péya paiveto Ovni, 6.32—3 Kfp / Ev Kpadin nópoups 
nepi InAnuovi Ovid, 8.173—4 "Ynó kpaótnot 02 Ovpóc / £Geev, 9.20 Ovpóc 
évi kpaóír pevecivet, 10.390-1 Kfip / Ev kpaóír neveawe, and 11.144-5 
uaiveto d& oot / Qvpóc Evi orndeocı. The prepositional phrase nó Kpaöin 
appears in Quintus in 5.597, 7.441, 7.540, 8.173, 9.251, 9.540, 10.315, 
12.478, and 14.451. 


375. paiveto: see 85 n. 


376. Gypaipov: a Homeric hapax legomenon (see Appel 1994, 30). It ap- 
pears in Od. 5.118 (Calypso to the gods) LyétAtoi ote, 020i, GnAnnoves 
éCoya GAA@v. In Quintus, it appears also with Menelaüs in 6.33 év kpadin 
nópovpe nepi CnAnuovı 0vp and in 9.348 with CnAnuovı vobow. 


mepi @peoi: this prepositional phrase appears 12x in Quintus, 1x in 
Homer: Il. 16.157 (of wolves) ®pogayot, toioiv te nepi Ppsoiv üonetoc 
åk. More common with the accusative opévag in e.g. Il. 11.89, 13.631, 
and 17.171. Cf. especially Q.S. 5.416 Aiavrog peyóAoto nepi peoi 
potvopévoio. For thorough discussions with further parallels, see Bar 
2009, 265-6 and Ferreccio 2014, 31-2. 


0apoaAé£now: 45x in Quintus, 16x in Homer. See Bar 2009, 391-2 for a 
discussion of this adjective and the adverb 8apooréwe. 


377. Tpoci: see 19 n. 


povésoke: see 84 n. and Wathelet 1973 for a detailed discussion of 
frequentative forms of -(z)ok-*. 


tù ön 0£óc &&ev£Asooev: cf. Q.S. 3.783. A variation of Il. 18.79 tà uev äp 
pot OAdunıog &5e1£Agoosv. 

378. npécfa Aikn: in lines 13.369-70 (O£utv od mot’ GAttpoi / ávépsc 
E&oA&ovran åkńpatov), Menelaüs claims that the goddess Themis legiti- 
mizes the killing of Deiphobus. The adjective npéoßvg appears only here 
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in Quintus. In Homer of Hera in the formula “Hpn, mpéoBa 0gá, Ovyatnp 
(Əúyatep) neyaroro Kpóvoro (cf. e.g. Il. 5.721, 8.383, 14.194, and 14.243), 
in Il. 19.91 of Ate, in Od. 3.452 of Eurydice. See Krieter-Spiro 2018, 96 
and Coray 2009, 53. Aikn as a personification in Quintus here and in 
5.46 Aikn 5’ £n£ósgpketo návta. 


378-81. Keivoi yàp àrác0aXa zpócoi £ps&av / ang’ 'EXévnc, zpó oi o2 
kai 6pKia nyuývavto, / oyérAtou oí note TKelvog nap’ £x p£Aav aipa 
kai ipà / à6avárov £Xá00vro zapaipacínot vou: for the perjury cf. Il. 
4.66-7 ngwüv 5° ac ke Tpdsc onepkoóavtag Ayoıodg / pwo npótepot 
onép Spkia SnAncacdaı and 4.157 wc o' EBarov Tpósc, kata 8° Ópkia 
Mota nátnoav (see Coray et al. 2017, 40 and 79). The end of the city is 
depicted as justified because the Trojans were responsible for the war on 
account of having breached their oaths. In contrast, Deiphobus wants 
the gods to take revenge, claiming he is in the right (cf. Verg. A. 6.529- 
30 di, talia Grais / instaurate, pio si poenas ore reposco). A similar “retro- 
spective prolepsis” appears in Q.S. 13.471—7 nüoa 5’ Gp’ fj Tò näpoıde 
navóApiog Ev nvpi Tpoin / Kaistaı o00£ Dev tic EEASopEévotow Gove. / 
Hévta yap &oyetog Aloa Bpor@v émidépKetat Épyo- / Kai tà èv ókAéa 
TOAAG Kai ook ApidnAa yeyHta / kvðńevta TiOno1, tà ©’ yól usiova Onke- 
| TOAAGKL 5’ £& åyaðoio n£Azi KaKOV, EK è KaKOIO / £o0Xóv åuePouévoio 
NOAVTAHTOV Pidto1o. See Schmitz 2007, 71-3 and 471-3 n. 


378-9. &ps&av / àpo’ ‘Edévye: cf. Q.S. 12.548 apo’ 'EAévng Kai Kipec 
dpetdiyot Giooovoi and 13.519 du’ EA&vng 60’ épséev. For Helen see 
356 n. 


379. öpkıa nynuńvavto: the noun ópxiov occurs only here in Quintus. 
Very often in Homer, especially in Il. 3. Cf. the oath in 3.264—301 (espe- 
cially 298-301 Zed «óóiote u£ytote, kai dhdvaroı Ocol GAXou / ónnótsepot 
npórepot ón£p Spkia nyunveiav, / BE oO’ EyKEQUAOS youáóis péot óc SSE 
oivoc, / abtév Kai teKéov, oyot 6^ AAAoıcı Sopeisv) and again men- 
tioned by Agamemnon in 4.158-9 ob pév noc GAtov n£Xe SpKiov al á TE 
apvOv / onovóaí t' &kpntot Kai deéai, Ås éxéniOuev. The verb nnuaivo 
only here in Quintus, too. In Homer also in Il. 15.41-2 (Hera to Zeus) 
un ov Ent iótnta Hoosióóov Evooiydov / nnuaiveı Tpddc te kai “Extopa 
and 24.781 (of Achilles) un npiv annavssw, npiv dmdexdty LOAN Nas. Cf. 
also Hes. Th. 232 and h.Ap. 262. See West 1966, 232. 
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380. oxétAtou see 16 n. Tryph. 640-2 uses this adjective in order to de- 
scribe Neoptolemus’ deeds: oxéthtoc, 1 u£v ÉugeAAe Kai abt nötuog 
önolog / Eon&odon napà Bopóv àAn0£o5 AnóXXovoc / DoTEpoV. 


u£Aav aipa: on the combination uéAav aina see 139 n. 


ipa: in the meaning of “sacrifice” in Quintus only here and in 5.361-2 
(of Athena) kesto yàp opsoiv fot noAvrAntov Oóvofjoc / ipóv pvmopévy 
. In the Iliad in 2.420, 9.357, 11.707, and 16.658. See Brügger 2016, 282. 


381. napaıßacincı: only occurs here in Quintus. Not in Homer. The 
epic form of napaßaoia or napüßaoıs. Homer has onepfacín (cf. e.g. Il. 
3.107, 16.18, 23.589, Od. 3.206, 13.193, 22.64, and 22.168). 


382. Eptwvvec: in the plural in Quintus besides here in 1.29 opepóoAéag 
Ovésoow 'Epwvóag iAáoontau 3.168-9 GAA’ pa návteg / ticste aivov 
óAe0pov '"Eptvvóctv Ĥuetépnoi (carrying out curses as in Il. 9.454—56, 
9.571-2, A. Eu. 421, and S. Aj. 835-44), 5.31 "Epic odAopévy Kai Epıvvösg 
ópuió0vpot (cf. James/Lee 2000, 48 for the Erinyes in the context of war; 
also in 11.9 ápyoAénot 'Eptvvóctv eikeAaı dvtnv), 5.454 yt 000i vaíovotv 
’Epwvvösg (as living in the netherworld as in Il. 9.571-2; cf. A. Eum. 395— 
6), 5.471 pntio@vtat 'Eptvvósg àv0pónototv, and 12.547 obver’ ’Epıvvüsg 
uu yapov KeyorA@pévat aivod. Singular in 8.243 and 10.303 (see Tsomis 
2018, 176-7). Otherwise they vouch for oaths (Il. 19.259-60 and H. Op. 
803-4), bring madness or blindness (Od. 15.233-4, A. Eu. 329-32, and 
Verg. A. 7.323-53), and punish criminals in the Underworld (A. Eum. 
273-5, 339-40, Verg. A. 6.605—7, and Il. 19.259). See Kearns 2011a, 
Coray 2009, 50-1, and 113-4 with literature. 


(yea tedyov: for this combination cf. Q.S. 7.570 tebyov iy0001 nua 
épet uévoc 'Hoaíototo, 9.22 noAdv ypóvov ysa tedye, 9.95 nua uet 
àvOpónzototv OiCvpoiot terbydaı, 10.230 Enei oqiot nua tTétvga1, 14.514 
tebdyev Gustrixtoiow En’ üXygow GAyea Saipov, Il. 1.110 éxnóXog GAyea 
tebyeı, and 13.346 étevdyetov yea Avypü. 


383. oi uev óXovro zpó Teiyeog, oi ò’ Avü Goto: it is rather unclear who 
dies outside the city. For Cf. Q.S. 7.365 oi 8’ àvà áotv, 11.320 näv 8’ àvà 
&otv, Il. 3.245 Krüjpukeg 8’ ava Goto 0góv oépov Öpkıa motá, and Od. 8.7 
n 6° àvà Gotv uer@xero IToXXàc Adrvn. In the first line of book 13, the 
Trojans feast àvà ntoAisdpov. 
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384. napü óavri: see 4 n. 


HwKopoicg dAóyotoww: cf. Q.S. 3.301 IInyaoig rjoxopoc, 4.50 (of Thetis) 
Koópng rjuKkópoto, 5.72 rjvkópoic Xapiteoow, 6.465 rjóxopog Núuon, 7.217 
(of Hermione) rjyxópoto Hvyarpög, and 14.150 (of Helen) Atpsiöng odpice 
uet "okópoto yovaikdc. In Homer, the adjective rjókopog appears an 
epithet for various goddesses and Helen, especially in the repeated 
whole-verse diog AAéGavópoc, 'EAévng nóoig rjükópoio (cf. e.g. Il. 3.329, 
7.355, and 8.82). See 343 n. for further discussion of female epithets. 


385—414: Menelaüs and Helen 


385-8: Menelaüs’ jealousy 

389—402: Helen's beauty 

403-5: Menelaüs' fake attempt to kill Helen 
406-14: Agamemnon’ speech 


The passage falls into an a-b-a-b structure. In the first part (385-8), Men- 
elaüs is full of jealousy (388 CnAnpoobvyot) at his wife and wants to kill 
her (388 @ppatve xvavéew). In the second part (389-402), he is stunned 
by Helen’s beauty (393 Oáußoç ügXrtov) and is compared to a tree with- 
standing a storm (395-9a). Cypris (Aphrodite) lets him forget the injus- 
tice he had to suffer (399-400 Apap 85’ 6 ye Aijoato návtæv / Sood oi év 
Aexyégoow &vrjkue Kovptoiots1). Then again, he—jokingly—aims at killing 
his wife (403-5), before his brother Agamemnon persuades him (406- 
13) to spare Helen. He argues that killing her would render the war 
unnecessary and that the war was not Helen’s fault in the first place. 
Menelaiis obeys. 

Gärtner 2005, 254-5 states that Menelaüs’ cunning is highly awk- 
ward (“gänzlich ungeschickt”) in this passage and hard to understand. 
Why does Menelaüs trick his comrades in this scene? Questions are 
raised by Agamemnon’s speech, too. His appearance is surprising since 
he is not mentioned in earlier scenes (the only time he appears in book 
13 is in 13.211-2 Aíag 5’ Anpuyusdovra, Aapaotopíónv 5° Ayapépvov, / 
Tdopevets 6$ Minavra, Méyng 6’ Eis Anıonitmv). Gartner’s solution (2010, 
254-5) is that Quintus wanted to let both Greek leaders appear in a posi- 
tive light. Scheijnen 2018, 311 argues that just as in Q.S. 6.32-40, Mene- 
laiis again employs a trick of “reverse psychology” in order to gain the 
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support of his fellow Greek comrades. In book 6, his aim was to secure 
the help of his comrades to continue the war. Here, his aim is to hide his 
now-ceased jealousy in front of his soldiers, who had then fought in vain 
for ten years. Secretly though, he hopes that he will be restrained. 

The story of Menelaüs and Helen is common in Greek literature. The 
motif appears in two versions: either Menelaiis is impressed by Helen’s 
beauty Cf. Little Iliad fr. 28 West 2003 6 yv Mevédaos tic 'EA&vag tà 
GAG tat yopvác napavısav éEéPar’, oi, tò Eigoc, E. Andr. 627-31 éka@v 
52 Tpoiav (eiut yàp Kavtad0G coi) / ook Ékcavec yovaika yewtov Aapóv, / 
GAN’, OG Eosidss paotóv, £kpoXov Cigoc / Mian’ edéEM, npoóótwv 
aikGAkov kýva, / fjocov ne@vKas Kónpiðoc, © Káktote c0, and Ar. Lys. 
155-6 6 ydv Mev£Xaoc Tic 'EXAévag tà närd na / youväs Tapatoav ECéEBar’, 
oid, TO Eigoc, or she escapes to the temple of Aphrodite/Venus, where 
the goddess intervenes (e.g. Ibycus fr. 296 Page, Schol. Ar. Lys. 155, and 
E. Andr. 629-31). Cf. especially Verg. A. 2.567-623. Here Aeneas meets 
Helen alone in the temple of Hestia (567-74). He is overwhelmed by the 
desire to kill her and draws his sword (575-88), only to be held back by 
his mother, Venus. She scolds him, points to the potential danger for his 
family and promises to safeguard him through the city (589-23). Quin- 
tus combines both variants. Here Aphrodite saves Helen by holding 
back Menelaüs, and in addition he is awestruck by her beauty. Triphio- 
dorus tells us nothing about Menelaüs’ plans to kill Helen: 630-3 tà 8’ 
ENETO TPOUEOVOA ÖOPLKTHTN TapaKortic, / ÖAAOTE EV yaipovoa KaK@v Emi 
téppatı LOYO@v, / GAAote 6° aidopévn, TOTE 6° OWE TEP, og £v Öveipw / 
Aa0píóiov oteváyovoa OiANs LYLWOKETO närpng. For the scene in plastic 
art, see Miguélez-Cavero 2013, 447, for an overview of the history of the 
motif, see Robert 1923, 1263-4. Cf. also the version in Dict. 14.2, where 
Ajax the Lesser wants to kill Helen, but Menelaüs, with the help of 
Odysseus, is able to save her. Cf. also Lelli 2013, 869-70 and Gärtner 
2005, 253-4. On Helen in Quintus see Maciver 2011. 


385-8: Menelaiis’ jealousy 


Menelaüs finds Helen in her hiding place. The sight of her rouses his 
jealousy so much that he feels inclined to kill her. 


385. Mevédaoc: see 354 n. 
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évi pvxatotow Oópoto: for this combination cf. e.g. Q.S. 6.477-9 (of a 
cave) Evi poyatotot 62 návty / Aatvgoi KpnTfipsg Exi ovooeAfjot nétprow / 
aitn@v Gg yepoi tetvypévor ivddddovtat and 7.260-1 ðc Gpa popopévng 
Aupioxev airo uéAa0pov / mavtobev Ek uoyóátov (with Tsomis 2018a, 172). 
In Homer, only in the singular pvyós. Cf. e.g. Il. 6.152 nux& "Apysoc, 
17.36 (Euphorbus to Menelaüs) xüpocag 5& yvvoika pvxG BaAauoıo 
v£oto, 22.440 (of Andromache) Gd’ fj y? iotóv boawe poy Sdpov 
byrijAoto, and 24.675 aùtàp AxuAebc £06£ LUXS KAwoing £ümiktov. 


386. evpev ùv mapaKortw: see 369 n. 


bzorpopéovcav OpoKAiyy: a variation of the Homeric formula “Qc éoa0’, 
oi òè ávaktog onoósícavrtec ÖuoKANv (Il. 12.413, 23.417, and 23.446). Cf. 
Q.S. 14.44, where it is Helen again, this time fearing the Greeks on her 
way to the ships: tobvey’ ónotpouéovoa iño TEpIMdAAETO Hvuß. The verb 
ozotpouéo appears only 3x in Homer (cf. Il. 10.95, 20.28, and 22.241), 
19x in Quintus (2.534, 3.12, 3.174, 3.235, 4.489, 5.158a, 5.203, 5.394, 
6.245, 8.504, 9.101, 9.113, 10.7, 11.398, 12.446, 12.474, 13.386, 13.432, 
and 14.44). The noun ópokAfj appears in Quintus most often in the 
meaning of "attack" (cf. e.g. 3.219, 3.364, 6.219, 7.515, 7.602, 8.187, 
8.385, 8.504, and 9.249) or, as here, “threat” (cf. e.g. 1.280, 5.394, 6.614, 
8.479, 12.214, 12.363, 12.446, 14.338, 14.442, 14.567, and 14.631). 


387-90. óc mv à0pijcac / Oppynve ktavéew CnAnpootvyst vóoro, / si uj 
oi Katépvée Binv Epdeoo’ Aopoóírn / Ñ pá oi EK yEıp@v £paAs íos, 
Eoye 5° £porjv: these Beinahe-Episoden (Nesselrath 1992) appear in Quin- 
tus just as in all Greek and Roman epic. According to Nesselrath (1992, 
2), a Beinahe-Episode is an episode in which the poet *die von ihm ges- 
childerte Handlung einen unerwarteten [...] Weg nehmen läßt und dem 
Leser bzw. Hörer damit den Blick auf eine überraschende neue Hand- 
lungsperspektive eröffnet — bevor er diesen Vorgang abbricht [...]." In- 
teresting for us are similar passages in which a divine entity intervenes. 
Cf. Q.S. 1.689-91 (when Ares wants to destroy the Myrmidons) Kai vo 
ke Mopjuóóvgoot nodvotovov dracev Nuop, / si wh mv Zedg adtd¢ år’ 
OvAöunolo POBnoe / opepóoaAéng otspomtíjoi Koi ApyaA&oıcı KEpavvoic, 
3.752-3 (Achilles’ grieving horses are about to depart from Troy) Kai vó 
Kev aiy’ étérecoav 804 opici uNöETo Ovpóc, / si uf ooeac katépvće 0gv 
vóoc, 5.359-60 (when Ajax the Greater ponders on taking revenge on 
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Odysseus and the Greeks) Koi tà èv Oc Mppatve, ta ù Taya návT 
étéheooev, / ei in oi Tpitovig à&oyevov Eußore Aóocav, 9.403-5 (when 
Philoctetes wants to kill Odysseus and Diomedes) Kai vó kev aiy’ 
£t£Agoo£v & oi Opaodcs HOErE Huuöc, / Ei UN oi OTOVOEVTa YOAOV ÖLEXEVEV 
A0nvn / ávépag sioopdwvtos öundeas, and 12.395-6 (when Calchas al- 
most successfully warns the Trojans) Kai vo ké oi neníðovto Kai E&rAv&av 
óAe0pov, / ei ju] Tpttoyéveta Kotssoanevn nepi Ovum. For further scenes 
see Nesselrath 1992, 53-66. 


387. avöpög kovpióíoto: the adjective kovpíótog appears 16x in Quintus, 
4x in book 13 (cf. lines 387, 400, 404 as a noun, and 410). Also in Q.S. 
1.114, 5.525, and 9.339. In the Iliad, we find the combination kovpíótog 
nöcıg (5.414) and 5x Kovptoin nöcıg (1.114, 7.392, 11.243, 13.626, and 
19.298). See Latacz et al. 2000, 68 and Coray 2009, 131. 


0pacóopovoc: 15x in Quintus, mainly with Achilles (1.4, 1.766, 3.461, 
and 5.5) and Neoptolemus (7.431, 7.689, and 7.708), as well as with Ae- 
neas (11.325 and 11.440), Hercules (6.292), Penthesileia (1.122), and 
Sthenelus (4.582). Cf. also Opp. H. 1.112 Aófpakég T’ Ania te 
0pacóopovsc HSE xpé£untec, Opp. C. 3.51 0paoóopova Ovpóv éhioowv, and 
3.296 mp@ta u£v Sv KaA£ovot 0paobopova točevtipa. It does not appear 
in Homer, but cf. üppwv (Il. 24.157; Od. 8.209), 6atopov (Il. 2.23, 6.162, 
15.365, and h.Cer. 359), kpaxepóopov (Il. 14.324 and Od. 11.299) and 
óA069pov (Il. 2.273, 15.630, 17.21, and Od. 1.52) Further adjectives on - 
opov in Quintus are &eotopov (2.83, cf. Il. 20.183, 23.603, Od. 21.302, 
Hes. Op. 315, 335, 646 and Nonn. D. 1.147), &tadappwv (12.107 and 
13.122), éntopov (14.112), £x£opov (6.580 and 10.9), xoxoopov (4.527), 
Kpatepo@pwv (13.469), ueyoAoopov (6.86), LEALPaV (10.33), óAo0opov 
(3.425 and 5.405), OLO@pwV (5.547), TlVUTOQpOV (14.630), TOAVEPWV 
(1.727), and nuxıvoppav (5.98). For a detailed analysis of this adjective, 
see Bar 2009, 150-1 and Tsomis 2018a, 257-8. 


388. óppawe Ktavéew: cf. Q.S. 5.359-60 (where Ajax the Greater pon- 
ders taking revenge on Odysseus and the Greeks) Koi tà pév Wc ppoe, 
TH OT] TAXA MAVT’ £t&Aeoosv, / ei UN oi TpITwvic åáoyetov Eußare Abooav 
and 38 n. 


OAnpocóvnor a hapax legomenon. Cf. the noun CfjXog in Q.S. 6.37, 
9.344, 10.298, 10.489, and 13.391 (see n.), as well as the adjective 
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CnAjpov in Od. 5.118 (Calypso to the gods) Lyétt0i Eote, Seoi, Giove 
E50xov GAAwV. 


389-402: Helen’s beauty 


Aphrodite restrains Menelaüs’ anger and kindles desire in him. He 
drops his sword and stands motionless like a dried-out tree unmoved by 
the blowing winds. 


389. épdeco’ Agpoditn: the adjective épdeic only here in Quintus, not in 
Homer. In Hes. Th. 245 (in the catalog of the Nereids) Kupo0ór Lew te 
Gor] 9° Adin T’ Epdeooa, h. Ven. 263 (of Nymphs and Hermes) pioyovt’ év 
QUórwt pox onsíov époívtov, and h.Merc. 31 (to the tortoise) yaips 
Qvr|v épdeooa. On Aphrodite see 343 n. 


390. £k yeióv éPare Eipog, £oye © Eponv: cf. Q.S. 1.601-2 (of the dying 
Penthesileia) Gpynvev 6° fj yepi péya Eipog sipboouca / pivot 
eneoovusvoro 0000 Axyufjog polv. In Q.S. 9.15, the noun ¿pœoń appears 
in the meaning “break” as in Il. 16.302 and 17.761 (noA&pov 8’ o yiyver’ 
£porfj). One is reminded of the scene Il. 1.197-200 oti] 5° önıdev, &avOfic 
dé Köung £e IInAetova / oio Pawounsvn- vov 6° GAXov od TIC ópüto- / 
Haußnoev 6° AxuUsóc, psTa 0° Erpäner', adtika 6° éyvw / IIaAAÓÓ 
A0nvaínv- dewa 5é oi dooe qóavOzv. Here Athena holds back Achilles, 
who is pondering killing Agamemnon (see Latacz et al. 2000, 89-90). 
Similar is also E. Andr. (Peleus to Menelaüs) 629-31 GAA’ we éosiósg 
Laotov, ExBarav Eipog / pnp’ £6$50, TPddoTIV aikdAAWV kýva / fjooov 
nepvKog Kónpióoc, © Kóktote o0 and Verg. A. 2.589-620, where Venus 
hinders Aeneas from killing Helen. For &ipog see 153 n. 


391-2. tod yàp CijAov épepvov àüz aco kai oi £vepOzv / 80V Eq’ luepov 
Ópoz karü Ppevög 1102 kai óocov: very similar is Priam and Achilles in 
Il. 24.507-8 "Og gato, t$ & Gpa xatpóc do’ (uepov Opos yóou- / 
äwänevog 6' üpa yetpdc Anwoato r|ka yépovta. See notes below. 


391. GíjXov épepvov: cf. SnAnuoodvnoi in line 388. The noun does not 
appear in Homer. In Quintus in 6.37 (with regard to Menelaüs) ob yóp tı 
OXoto mési otvyspótepov GAAO, 10.298 (of Oinone) OXoto Avypod 
ueuvnuévn, and 10.489 (of Oinone's and Paris’ tombstones) Chov En’ 
åo ët otovösvra Mépovoat. The adjective in Quintus with a vari- 
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ety of nouns (Kfjpec 1.651, 3.266, and 11.151, yaia 9.311, vo& 14.505, 
dairy 14.585, and Aivov 2.372). 


ànócato: in Homer, the usage oscillates between gentleness: Il. 24.508 
(Achilles and Priam) ówápevoc 5° pa xeıpög ånóoato rio. yépovta and 
aggression: Il. 6.62-3 (Menelaüs and Adrastus) 6 5’ ånò &8Ev cao yepi 
/ pm’ “Adpnotov. See Brügger 2009, 182 for literature. 


392. nddv &p’ ipepov pos: cf. Il. 23.108, 23.153, and 24.507 dp’ ïuepov 
Ópos yóoto. Elsewhere, the stock epithet for iuepog is yAvküc (Il. 3.139, 
3.446, and 14.328; see Krieter-Spiro 2009, 60). The noun íuepoc appears 
in Quintus only here and in 5.71-2 as a personification: tiv ó' "Iuepog 
Aupenotäto / peio”  épateivà obv vKdpoIG Xapiteoow. See 
James/Lee 2000, 59. 


Kata Ppevög 1162 kai óocov: a variation of the Homeric Kata opéva Kai 
Kata Oopóv (e.g. Il. 1.193, 4.163, 5.671, 6.447, 8.169, 11.411, 15.163, 
17.106, 18.15, 20.264, Od. 4.120, 5.365, 5.424, and 6.118; cf. Il. 15.61 
Kata opévac). Cf. Q.S. 5.451 (Athena and Ajax the Greater) Kai tote oi 
Tpıtwvig and Ppevög TE Kai óooov / &okéóaosz«v» Mavínv BAoovpriv 
mvsiovoav ÓAs0pov and Od. 4.187 pvhoato yap Kata Oupóv dpópovog 
AvtUóyot. In Quintus similarly in 7.725 v 6£ oi mtop / dupaoin 
BeBoANnto Kata Mpévac, 10.365 £ioétt nou puéuvnvto KATA Qp&vag óooa 
maposv, 10.455 uvnoansvn Kata 0opóv àpópovog Evõvuiovos, 14.41-2 
Ev 66 oi (top / &oneta npooüpsoke Kata opíva, 14.174 katà Ovupóv 
avsuvnoavro yóáporo, and 14.205 uvoopévo Kath Hvudv. 


393. TO ©’ Gpa 0ópoc Geantov émüAv0szv: cf. Q.S. 9.355 (the Greek 
delegation when meeting Philoctetes in his cave) ápá opıoı 0&pfoc 
énAv0s. In the Iliad, only 9ápoc £yew (cf. 3.342, 4.79, 23.815, and 
24.482; see Krieter-Spiro 2009, 124-5). In the Odyssesy, once in 0&poc 5’ 
EXe mavtac Ayatovc (3.372). See Lateiner 1995, 45 “a sudden cessation of 
word and motion." Again strongly reminiscent of Il. 1.199 0ápfnos 5’ 
AxuU.£0c (see 390 n.). 

The adjective &eXntog only here in Quintus, as an adverb in 4.202 
(of the Trojans seeing Achilles’ pyre) Ntv mávtzcow gAntov am’ 
O)Xpnotio Kpovíov / uiv naos yápua AUatopévotot idéo0a1 / Ev Tpoin 
Ayufa Sedovm6ta. Not in Homer, only the verb dedateiv in Il. 7.310 
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dekatéovtes oóov sivot. Otherwise in e.g. h.Cer. 219, B. 3.29, Hdt. 
1.111.0.2, S. Aj. 715, A. Supp. 357 and 987, and E. Supp. 784. 


394. kóXXog iðòv àpíónAov: the adjective dpidndoc with a variety of 
nouns in Quintus (5.648 åvńp, 5.131 dotip, 14.442 önorAn, 1.882 and 
7.160 ofjua). Not in Homer, only the form dpitndos (cf. e.g. Il. 2.318, 
18.219, and 18.519; see Kaimio 1977, 34—5 and Coray 2016, 92). Cf. also 
A.R. 3.958-9 (of Sirius) öç 54 tor KoAóg uèv ópíGnAóg T'éoi0£0001 / 
avreideı, powi 8° év Gonetov HKev óv and 4.727-8 (of Circe and 
Medeia) noa yàp 'HeAiov yevén épíónAog iö&odaı / fjev. See Bar 2009, 
210-3 for an extensive treatment of adjectives on äpı- and ép. 


¿mì Eipog abyévi Kdpoan: cf. Il. 23.821 (Telamon fighting Ajax the Great- 
er) ai£v En’ adyévi KÜpE pasıvoð Sovpdc àkoxfj. For Eigoc see 153 n. 


395-8. GAX’ Ho te E0Xov adov £v obpzi bANeEvTı / eioräkei, TO nep OdTE 
Ooai Bop£ao 0022Xa1 / $ocópevat KAov£ovct SU dépos odtE Nóroto- / Oc 
6 ra QOv péve ónpóv: the simile is a variation of Il. 12.131-4 (Polypoetes 
and Leonteus) tÒ pév &pa mpondpols mvAG@V DYNAGOV / Eotacav oc STE 
te dpvec ovpsow Oyikópnvou / oí tT ávguov píuvovot Kai DETOV LATA 
návta / piCnow neyaAnoı dinvekésoo’ Apapvia. 


395. EdAov adov: the adjective in Quintus otherwise always with Anıov 
(cf. e.g. 3.375, 5.58, 11.170, and 14.75; see James/Lee 2000, 56). Cf. also 
Il. 23.327 (the turning mark for the chariot race) Eowmke E0Xov adov. 


395-6. év ovpet vANEvTI / siotýker: cf. Q.S. 8.167, where Neoptolemus 
withstands a stone being thrown by Eurypylus: AX’ äte npav siotr]ket 
dneipitoc obpet nakp@. For the adjective bAjetc see 69 n. 


396-7. 000i Bopéao HveAdaı / £coópezvot KAov&ovan: cf. Q.S. 11.228 ¿K 
Bopéao 0v£AAnc, 14.501 åpyañéar yàp éngkAovéovto Ovsar, and 14.596 
Ooa oxeddoavto véia. On the adjective 006g see 39 n., on the north 
wind Boreas especially Graf et al. 2000, 129, West 1978, 297 for further 
parallels, and Mackie 2011. 


397. kAovéovcv see 55 n. 


Nócoto: see 484 n. 
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398. néve ónpóv: cf. Il. 2.297-8 (Odysseus to the Greeks) GAAG Kai Eunng 
| aioypov tor dnpov TE LEVEL KEVEOV TE v&EEodal. 


bdrekAdo0n ó£ oi GAKi}: see 206 n. and 195 n. for the noun dAKT. 
399. mapaKortvy: see 369 n. 
ANcaTo züvrov: see 250 n. 


400. év Agyégcow: cf. Q.S. 1.136, 1.293, 5.400, 5.528, 13.455, and 14.237. 
In the Iliad, in 18.352, 22.87, 24.600, and 24.720. In Quintus, always in 
the meaning of bed, in Homer also in the meaning of “bier” (e.g. Il. 
24.589 and 24.720 and Od. 24.44). See 27 n. 


£vipare: < évadutaivew. In Quintus only here and in 14.436 (Ajax the 
Lesser raping Cassandra) vióg OuWdjog péy’ éviurev, 00d’ &éowpe / 
Kaooavöpnv. Not in Homer. Synonymous with dAttaivew (Q.S. 1.32, 
5.595, 9.509, and 9.519). 


Kovpióíotct see 387 n. 
401. nuaAövve: see 12 n. 
den Künpıc: see 326 n. 


402. à09avátov óópvno vóov HvnTt@v T” avOpmmov: one of the seven 
lines in Quintus that end on three spondees. The others are 1.135, 5.45, 
5.472, 9.70, 12.304, and 12.314. See Bàr 2009, 398. 


403-5: Menlaiis’ fake attempt to kill Helen 


Menalaüs picks up his sword again and rushes at his wife in order to 
mislead his comrades. 


403. 000v Gop: on 00óc see 39 n. and 185 n. Used synonymously in 
Greek epic with the alternatives päoyavov and &iooc. 


adrıc: see 65 n. 
404. kovpióín: see 387 n. 


ém6poveos: just as in Homer, in Quintus most often this verb means “to 
spring at." It also appears in the collocation vòé &nópovos (cf. Q.S. 5.659, 
6.166, and 6.645). 
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405. 661.0 5’ Gp’ EOedyev: cf. Il. 21.604 (Apollo beguiling Achilles) 86Ao 
Ò’ äp’ EHsiysv AnóAXov. The verb 0£Xyo occurs 3x in Quintus: in 1.136 
of dreams that deceive humans, in 3.499-500 of Zeus (wevdéoot Adyotot / 
0&)yeic, and here. 24x in Homer, where it is in the Iliad mostly the gods 
who deceive humans (cf. e.g. Il. 12.255, 13.435, 15.322, 15.594, and Od. 
16.298). In the Odyssey, it appears mostly with Circe, but also with the 
Sirens (12.40 and 12.44), as well as with Odysseus (17.514 and 17.521). 
See Pucci 1987, 193—5 and Parry 1992, 24—5. 


6010: see Scheijnen 2018, 231-8 for a detailed discussion on the terms 
d6A0c, ufrıg, and Aóyoc in the Iliad, the Odyssey, the Argonautica, the 
Posthmomerica, and in Triphiodorus. 


Ayauovg: for the Greeks see 15 n. 


406—14: Agamemnon's speech 


Agamemnon restrains his brother's attempt by arguing, that it is not 
right to kill Helen because they have endured so much for her. The war 
was not her fault, but that of Paris. 


ü£X9£0c: for Agamemnon see 211 n. 


407. peUuyíotg ... rapavóroag £rézocu a variation of the Homeric for- 
mula Ensooi te pevuyíoio (Il. 9.113 and 10.542) or uieUuyíots éxéeoot (I. 
11.137 and 21.339). Cf. also Il. 4.256, 6.214, 6.343, Od. 9.363, 11.552, 
20.165, and 21.192. See Latacz 1966, 139 and Stoevesandt 2008, 81. 

The adjective ueiiyıog occurs in Quintus always in the dative plural 
and always with a noun denoting speech. Cf. Q.S. 5.261 peUuyíotot 
nmapavdroac éméeoo1, 7.37 peUuyíoig éy? &yvópevov npooésutv, and 
12.362-3 dpi ó& p00015 / LEtAtyiotc eipovro. For the verb napavóóo cf. 
Q.S. 1.450 napavórjcao' énézoot. See Campbell 1981, 127. 


408. £r96019: see 331 n. 


409. "Icyzo: might resound Calchas’ 'loyeo0' from line 13.334. This 
form 3x in book 3, where Calliope (633) and Poseidon (770 and 779) ask 
Thetis to stop wailing for her son Achilles. Cf. also Il. 1.214 od 8’ toyeo, 
n£í(0so 5’ Hiv (Athena to Achilles). 


Meveiaoe: see 354 n. 
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410. kovpıöinv napakoırw: for the adjective kovpidioc see 387 n., for the 
noun napäkottıg see 369 n. This combination does not appear in Homer, 
but cf. Il. 3.53 0aAepr|v napakoıw, 9.590 éóGovoc napákoric, Il. 18.184, 
Od. 11.580, and 15.26 kvöpn napakortıg, Il. 19.298 Kovpıöinv dAoxov, Il. 
21.479, Od. 3.451 aidoin rapákottic, and Od. 15.356 Koupıdıng T áAoyoto 
Satppovoc. 


411. Gdye’ avetinnev: cf. Q.S. 2.114 60’ dhys’ GvétAN, 3.8 TAjpEvat GAyoc, 
5.596—7 ddysa nóAX' Enıövra / TAfivat, 7.638 GAye’ dvatAdc, and 14.625-6 
Kak@ 6° mì KÖvrepov yos / TAfjoav. This combination does not appear 
in the Iliad, only in the Odyssey (e.g. 5.362 Ancona GAysa náoyov; cf. 
also 14.47 önnödev éooi koi ónnóoa kńðe’ àvérAnc). Cf. also E. Ph. 60 6 
nÓávt' àvatAàc Oidinovg naßnuara, A.R. 2.179 and 4.1091 zr'jpat' vérin. 
See Tsomis 2018a, 342 (“Man bemerke die Alliteration und den Klange- 
ffekt von a, das auf Schmerz hinweist") for further parallels. 


IIpiápo: see 80 n. 


412-4. Où yap tou 'EXévi n£Azv aitin, oc od y' onac, / GAAG Mapic 
Gevíoto Aióc Kai osio tpanégng / 4ncóápevoc: TH Kai pv £v GAyEol rícaro 
dainov: the idea that the war is Paris’ fault has been emphasized in 
book 10 of the Posthomerica and also in 14.157-8 (Helen to Menelaüs) 
MA w AAc&óvópow Bin Kai Tpó:ot vies / ced And voogw &óvtog 
avnpsiyavto Kıövreg (see Maciver 2011, 696-9). Cf. also Il. 3.164-5 (Pri- 
am to Helen) oi ti pot aitin éooi, Osoi vó pot aittoi siow, / oï pot 
EPOPLNOaV nóAsuov noóðakpvv Axaldv, Verg. A. 2.601-3 non tibi Tyn- 
daridis facies invisa. Lacaenae / culpatusve Paris, divum inclementia, divum / 
has evertit opes sternitque a culmine Troiam, and E. Tr. 619-65. Similar is 
Il. 19.86-7 ¿yò 6' ox aittoc sim, / GAAG Zeb Kai Moipa Kai r|epogoitis 
'Epwwóc. See Coray 20009, 49, Krieter-Spiro 2009, 69-70 with literature 
and Scheijnen 2018, 222 n163. 


412. 'EAévn: see 356 n. 


aitin: the concept of “guilt” appears only five times in the Posthomerica. 
In 5.467, the sheep are not responsible for Ajax the Greater's disgrace 
and in 5.430 and 5.582 Agamemnon and Odysseus himself claim that it 
is not the latter's fault that Ajax the Greater committed suicide (on Ajax 
the Greater in Quintus see Calero Secall 19982). Lastly in 9.415, it is 
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stated that it is not the Greeks who are to be blamed for Philoctetes’ fate. 
See Scheijnen 2018, 312 n85. For further discussion of Helen’s guilt, see 
Maciver 2012, 153-177. 


413. Häpıc: see 364-5 n. 


Eevioro Auöc: the adjective Eéviocg appears only here in Quintus. Cf. I. 
13.624-5 Znvoc Epıßpen£tew xadentyv édeioate uvv / Eetwiov, dc TE not 
Dupt Stapdeposı nóv ainńv, Od. 9.270-1 Zebg 6° Enıtuuntop ikeváov TE 
Eeivov te, / Egivioc, óc Eeivotow Gp’ aióotototw ónnóci, and Od. 14.283-4 
am’ And Keivog Epvke, Atoc 6° omíGevo ufjviv / Eeiwviov, óc TE uáMota 
vepecodtat kakà Epya. On Zeus see 361 n. 


ozio tpanéģng: cf. Q.S. 7.223 ébSewodv te tpänelav (see Tsomis 2018a, 
155-6) and Od. 14.158 Eevin te tpameca. 


414. £v üXyeov cf. Q.S. 7.85-6 Ev GAyeow od ti &otke / Cwépev, Il. 24.568 
pot pdAAov Ev üAXysot Oopóv Opivys, Od. 7.212 toioiv Kev Ev GAysgow 
iowooiunv, and 21.88 keitai £v ÖAyeoı Ovpióc. 


tioato daipev: see 369 n. for further intratextual parallels. 


415-29: The rape of Cassandra 


415-9: The gods look down on Troy 
420—9: The rape of Cassandra by Ajax the Lesser 


This short passage falls into two sections. Part one (415-9) describes the 
gods made sorrowful as they see Troy burning. Only Athena and Hera 
are rejoicing, for they have met their goal. However, in part two, Athena 
is not entirely happy since she has to witness Ajax the Lesser raping her 
priestess Cassandra (420—9). See 415—9 n. and 422 n. for discussion. 


415-9: The gods look down on Troy 


With the exception of Athena and Hera, who exult at the sight of the 
burning city, the gods lament Troy. In Quintus, gods cloud themselves 
in 2.549—50 (Eos) Hòs 6& otoväxnoe KaAvyauevn veoégoo, / HyAdveN ô’ 
dpa yaia, 3.60-1 (Apollo) "Oc áp' Eon, Kai Giotog God vepésoow £roy0n: 
/ nepa 8° Eooänevog otvyspov npoénke PéAEuvov, 4.43-6 (the gods in 
general) A@avatot 6 Kat’ obpavov gotevayovto / 80001 Écav Aavaoiotv 
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£uo0gvégzootv àpoyot, / doi 62 kpt’ ExGAvyav Aneipeoioig vep&soon / 
Ovpov aknyéuEvot, 8.252 (Ares; cf. also 8.342 where he breaks out of the 
clouds) répt «yàp» KexdAvato, and 10.53-5 Tovs 5’ üyev siç Eva yHpov 
"Epic nEdE0Voa Kvdommod / od twi pawopévn: TEpi yàp VEPOG GpOExEV 
&uovg / aipatdev. In other cases, they cloud heroes or objects. Cf. e.g. 
2.567-9 (Memnon) oi 8’ éxétovto / 'Hoög ößpınov via 000i Pop<&>ovreg 
Afjtat / to100v nip yaing óvoospfj KekaAvULEVOV ópovn, 2.580-2 (the 
Ethiopians) ç oï ye mpoAmovtes åvnàéa Önıorfita / Aauympoig Ep&novro 
uéya otevayovtes Artaic / ayAvt Beoneoin KkekoXouuévou 2.625-7 (the 
stars) ovväxvvro ð Außpooin NOS / mardi PN Kai TÄVTO KATEKPLPEV 
Ovpavocs otpa / AxAdı Kai vep&soor oépov xapıv 'Hpıyevein, 8.443-5 
(Troy) *H pa péya otevayov Tavvundsog &yAaóv Nrop. / Koi TÓT dpa Zeug 
atóg ANEIPEOIOIG vepésoot / vWAELEWS EKAADWYE kAutr|v Ilpiänoıo nóna, 
and 11.289-91 Kai t6t’ dp’ Aiveíav Epıkvöca 0i Agpodityn / atr] and 
nTOAENOIO Kai ODAOHEVNS donivng / fjpraoev £ooupévog, TEpi 5’ mépa 
yevato movAbv. Similar also is the scene at the end of book 13, when 
Electra covers herself in sorrow. Cf. 13.551-4 fic eiveká qaot Kai adtiyy / 
'HAéki:puv BaOónenAov éóv óépag augiKaAdWar / aYAdL Kai vepésootv 
àvnvapévnv yopod čov / IDaqáóov oi ön oi ddeA Qetai yeydaoıv. 

A similar scene can be found in Il. 20.149-50, when Poseidon and 
the other gods cover themselves in a cloud in order to watch the battle: 
£v0a IIloozióóov Kat’ dp’ éCeto Kai Heoi Aor, / dugi 5° Gp’ &ppynKtov 
vepédnyv ópototv éoavto. In the Aeneid (2.604-6; see Horsfall 2008, 438 
with literature), Venus removes a cloud from Aeneas so that he can see 
the destruction of his city: aspice (namque omnem, quae nunc obducta 
tuenti / mortalis hebetat visus tibi et umida circum / caligat, nubem eripiam. 
On gods in the Posthomerica, see Wenglinsky 1999, Wenglinsky 2002, 
Carvounis 2008 and Bar 2016. 


415.68 aiy’ éxiOnos: cf. Q.S. 7.156, 9.215 0 y’ aiy’ &ní0nos, and 10.263 
“O 8 Gp’ aiya Osonponínoi nıßnoag. A variation of the Homeric 6 8’ äp’ 
ok ànzí8nos (cf. e.g. Il. 3.120 and 8.319). Also in Q.S. 3.702 AíoXog ox 
åníðnos and 14.480 (Poseidon) abtép 6 y oóx Anidnoe. On obeying 
commands in the Iliad, see Latacz et al. 2000, 126. 


épixvdéa Tpoinv: for this combination cf. Q.S. 1.26 toüvek' pa Tpoing 
Eptkvdéoc IKETo yaiav, 1.784 noti &otu oépstv Eptkvdéos "TAov, 4.23 Tpóov 
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épixvdéa ða, and 8.432 Amv Epikvdéa Tpoinv. See Bär 2009, 188-9. 
For the adjective &pıkvöng see 336 n. 


416. kvavéolc vegésgoot kaXvyópevor for this combination cf. Q.S. 2.194 
Kvaveoıg vegésoow Eoiköteg (see Campagnolo 2011, 166), 2.549-50 “Has 
dé OTOVÄXNOE KAADWaLEVN vep&soonv, / HYADVON O° Epa yaia, 2.569 tuTBdV 
bmép yaing óvogospf( KekoAvppévov Öppvn, 2.582 axAdı Hsonsoin 
KekoAvppéevor, 4.45 ékáAvyav ünsipeoíotg vegésoo, 7.673 KadvyapEevy 
6£uac Spovy, 8.444—5 Kai tót’ dpa Zedg atòs Aneipsoiorg vepéeoot / 
voAsuéog EkGAvye KAvTIHV IIpu&poto nóAna, 8.448 vapo£ot yàp vegésoot 
óujvekéoG KekÓAvmto, 9.292-3 KakvydpEevoc vep&sccr / Antoiöng, and 
10.466-7 GAAG Kadvyausvn népi pápeť Kara mpócona / aiya nupfi 
Evenorto (for the tmesis cf. also Il. 10.201 and 13.415). See also 552 n. 

The adjective kvdveoc appears with a variety of nouns in Quintus: cf. 
1.355 and 8.380 AaitAay, 10.256, and 14.43 vac, 2.496 and 4.63 yaia (see 
Ferreccio 2014, 262). Cf. Il. 16.66-7 si di) Kvdveov Tpóov végoc 
àpoiéBnke / vyvoiv and 23.188 1H ©’ éri kváveov végog ijyaye Boißog 
Ano)Awv (see Brügger 2016, 47). Keydell 1963, 1290 (followed by James 
2004, ad loc.) thinks that the gods cloud Troy and not themselves (after 
Verg. A. 2.604-6 namque omnem, quae nunc obducta tuenti / mortalis 
hebetat visus tibi et umida circum / caligat, nubem eripiam). 


yoáackov: see Wathelet 1973 and 3 n. for a detailed discussion on fre- 
quentative forms on -(£)ok-*. 


417. vóoqiv évzXokópov Tpırwviöog 11602 Kai “Hpne: the name Tritonis 
for Athena does not appear in Homer, 8x in Quintus (cf. 1.179, 5.360, 
5.451, 6.146, 12.152, 12.237, and 13.435). It is commonly associated with 
Tritonis, a lake in Libya (cf. E. Ion. 871-3), to a river Triton in Boeotia 
(Paus. 9.33.7), or to a spring in Arcadia with the name Tritonis, but see 
Schein 2011c for the etymology from tritos, “third.” See Livrea 1973, 91- 
2, Poortvliet 1991, 53, and Ferreccio 2014, 307 n435 for further parallels. 
Related is the by-word Tpwoyévei (e.g. Il. 4.515, 8.39, 22.183, and Hes. 
Th. 895; in Q.S. 1.128, 1.289, 3.533, 7.143, 9.484, 10.353, 11.294, 12.377, 
12.396, 13.420, and 14.547). See 420 n. 

Athena and Hera, the archenemies of the Trojans in the Iliad and 
the Posthomerica (cf. especially Il. 20.313—7), are already pleased when 
the Trojans pull the horse into the city in Q.S. 12.438-9 oy60t 8’ “Hpn / 
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tépmet’, AOnvain 6° Eneyndse (they help even more in Tryph. 330-9). 
Athena further encourages the Greeks in 1.289-90, 1.512-4, and 7.142- 
4, prevents a direct battle between Ares and Neoptolemus in 8.340—58, 
helps Odysseus and Diomedes fetch Philoctetes (esp. 9.403-5, 9.436-7, 
and 9.483-5), assists in building the wooden horse (esp. 12.104-16 and 
12.147-8), and blinds Laocoön and kills his sons (12.395-422 and 
12.444-99). Hera scolds Apollo for killing Achilles in 3.129, complains to 
Zeus for helping the Trojans in 4.48, rejoices over the injured Paris in 
10.334, and gives Sinon strength in 12.373. Cf. also Verg. A. 2.612-4 hic 
Iuno Scaeas saevissima portas / prima tenet sociumque furens a navibus 
agmen / ferro accincta vocat. On Hera in Homer, see O’Brien 1993 and 
Graf 2011a. For the adjective &urAokayog see 343 n. 


418. péya kvót&ackov ava qp£vac, edt’ cíóovro: cf. Q.S. 1.54 (see Bär 
2009, 236-8), 1.205, 2.202, and 10.469 O&ußsov, eùt’ &oíóovto, 6.128 and 
6.295 yńðzov, edt’ £oíóovto, 9.355 Häußog EMHADOEV, Edt’ £otoovto. 

For the verb kvói&o cf. Q.S. 1.46 u&y' Eyyei koói606a and 13.279 & £u 
Kvuci&aokov Aneipırov. See 279 n. and Bär 2009, 417-20. Cf. also Tryph. 
566 iaye è ylavkğn En’ AkponöAnog Aðńvn. On the connection be- 
tween visual perception and joy, see Fernández Contreras 1996 and 
Wathelet 1973 and 3 n. for a detailed discussion on frequentative forms 
on -(£)ok-*. 


ava qpévac: this prepositional phrase appears also in e.g. Q.S. 1.103, 
3.57, 9.104, 10.477, 14.232, and 14.428 and óàvà opéva in 4.484. In 
Homer only nepi opévac (cf. Il. 10.139, 11.89, 13.631, 17.171, and Od. 
9.362). For the phrase nepi PpEow see Ferreccio 2014, 31-2. 


419. zepOópevov KAvTOV Gotu: cf. Q.S. 9.280 népoopev KAvTOV Goto. Cf. 
also Il. 2.374, 4.291, and 13.816 ysepoiv dp’ nuetépnoiw åňoðoá TE 
nepOopév te. See 511 n. for the adjective KAvtöc. 


Gotv Benyevéos IIpiáporo: see 80 n. 


420—9: The rape of Cassandra by Ajax the Lesser 


Eventually, even Athena begins to cry because Ajax the Lesser rapes 
Cassandra. Unable to observe the crime, she turns her head toward the 
temple's roof. Even though her statue screams and the floor starts shak- 
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ing, Ajax does not cease from his horrible deed. For an ample discussion 
on the rape of Cassandra see Willms 2018. 


420. éb@pov Tpitoyéveua: see 417 n. for Tritonis. cf. Q.S. 10.353 apnd&ag 
é0éA0vo0av Ebopova Tprtoyévetav. The adjective é0@pwv appears in the 
Iliad only in 3.246 pve 600 kai oivov &üppova and 15.99 ei nép tic Ett vOv 
daivutat edopwv, in the Odyssey in 17.531 Obp0¢ Eüppwv, in Hesiod in 
Op. 775 sd@pova kaprov (see Krieter-Spiro 2009, 96). In Quintus often 
with proper names. E.g. Q.S. 3.549 and 3.787 Achilles, 13.315 Anchises, 
3.517 Antilochus, 10.353 and 13.420 Athena, 7.184 Deidameia, 2.440 and 
3.738 Hephaestus, 10.221 Lernus, 8.113 Odysseus, 6.505 Polydamas, 
6.68 Thestor, 4.128 and 9.29 Thetis, and 5.157 the Trojans. The noun 
eVppoovvy in Quintus in 2.112, 4.130, 3.275, 5.69, 5.363, and 14.124. 
Epithets of Tritogeneia are further óaíopov (1.128, 11.285, 12.377, and 
14.582-3), nepíopov (3.533 and 11.294), and åyavý (14.547). See also Bär 
2009, 385-6 and for a detailed discussion on &0ppwv, Ferreccio 2014, 49— 
50 and 237-8, and 387 n. for further adjectives on -ppov. 


421. üöakpvg: a sharp contrast to line 13.418 péya Kvdida0Kov àvà 
opévac. The adjective Gdaxpuc appears in Quintus only here and in 4.16 
(the Greeks lamenting Achilles) o08é tig fjev àvà otpatòv ebpbv GdaKpvc. 
Cf. Il. 1.415-6 where Thetis says to her son Achilles: oí0' óogAzg napà 
vnvoiv dödKpvrog kai århuov / oba. 


évd001 vnoö: cf. Q.S. 14.435-6 nei ù vó uot £vóo0t vod / vió Ontos 
uey’ éviAusv and h.Cer. 355-6 GAN’ àmávgv0g HVwösog Evöohı vnod / 
hotat EAsvoivoc kpavaóv ztoAíc0pov Éyovoa. The noun vmóg with the 
exception of 6.146 vnóv te Gá0zov Tpuovíóog in Quintus only in books 
12, 13, and 14. Note the subtle usage in 6.146 where the mentioning of 
Athena's altar prepares the lector doctus for Cassandra's rape. The temple 
of Athena appears in Homer in II. 6.88, 6.269, 6.279, and 6.297 (all in the 
context of the supplication led by Theano, Antenor's wife) and Polyxena 
is buried across from it in Q.S. 14.324—6. Athena herself will legitimize 
her punishment of Ajax with his offence in e.g. 14.436 u&y' EvnAıtev and 
14.439 üoyetov Epyov Eps£&e. See also 222 n. and Schmitz 2007, 71. 


422. Kacoóávópnv: Cassandra is the most beautiful daughter of Priam 
and Hecuba (Il. 13.365 IIpi&uoto Ovyotpóv sióog äpiornv). When her 
father returns to Troy with Hector's corpse, she is the first to lament 
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him (Il. 24.697-706; see Brügger 2009, 241 with literature). In Quintus, 
she appears as the prophetess in whom nobody believes 12.525-8 and 
578-9 (see Campbell 1981, 176-8). After the war, she becomes Aga- 
memnon’s slave (Q.S. 14.20 Kaooávópnv <d’> Gye diav évpperding 
Ayapéuvov) and is killed by Clytemnestra on their return at Mycenae 
(Od. 11.421-2 oiktpotátnv 8° iKovoa dma Ilpi&poio Ovyotpóc, / 
Kacoóvópnc, tiv xteive KAvrauwvüotpn doAduntic). On her role in 
Homer, see Lyons 2011. 

In the Aeneid, the episode of Cassandra is linked to Coroebus (cf. 
2.402-26 and especially 2.403-8 ecce trahebatur passis Priameia virgo / 
crinibus a templo Cassandra adytisque Minervae / ad caelum tendens ar- 
dentia lumina frustra, / lumina, nam teneras arcebant vincula palmas. / non 
tulit hanc speciem furiata mente Coroebus, / et sese medium iniecit periturus 
in agmen). Coroebus dies in Quintus in 13.168-70 at the hands of Dio- 
medes: Kai tote Tuó£oc vióc ava óðov avrıoavra / aiypntiipa Kópotfov, 
<ayavod> Moyóovog via, / Eyyein KoiAo10 6t otopiáyot népnosv. A con- 
nection to Ajax the Lesser does not exist. Similar is Lyc. Alex. 348-372, 
especially the goddess’ gaze to the roof 361-2 ij 6’ sig tépapva 
óovpatoyAóoou otéyng / yAfvag &vw otpéyaoo yworstat otpatd, Tryph. 
647-50 Kaooävöpnv ð’ rjoxovgv Ou flog taxdg Ata / TIaAAAöog üypávtoto 
Oers nò yodva mecodoav: / Å 6$ Div àvévgvos BEN, tò npóo0sv àpnyov / 
avd’ vòs Apysioww £yóoato now Adrvn, and Apollod. Epit. 5.22 Aiac 
dé 6 Aokpóg Kaodvöpav ópóv meputemAsypévynv tæ Godva tfjg A0nvüg 
Bi&Gexat- ù Todto TO Edavov sig Odpavov fAénsew. In Alc. 298LP 8-13, it 
seems that Athena does observe the rape. In the Aeneid, it is Cassandra 
who turns her gaze toward heaven: 2.405 ad caelum tendens ardentia 
lumina frustra. For information on Cassandra, see Davreux 1942, Mason 
1959, Résler 1987, Brault 1990, Neblung 1997, Mazzoldi 2001, Mazzoldi 
2002, Racine 2003, and Pillinger 2019. On Ajax the Lesser see 422 n. 


Noxvvev: in the meaning of “to rape” (LSJ, s.v. 2b) only here in Quintus. 
“To dishonor” (LSJ s.v. 2a) in 1.503 and 3.524 and “to make ugly, disfig- 
ure” in 1.623, 3.412, and 5.330. Cf. Tryph. 647 Kaooávópnv 5’ Noxvvev 
Oos taybc Aíac. Miguélez-Cavero 2013, 454 rightfully insists that a 
link between Quintus and Triphiodorus cannot be made due to the simi- 
larity of the scene. Varying accounts of this episode include Sack of Ilion 
arg. 3 West 2003 Kacodvipav 62 Aiag 6 TA$ocg npög píav dnoondv 
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ovvepäikeran TO fg A0nvüc Edavov, E. Tr. 70 Aiac exe Kacoóvópav Bia, 
Call. fr. 39 Asper 2004 Kaodvöpav yap tiv Tpidpov, ikéttv odcav A0nvác, 
év TO Tic 0200 onkğ Kathoyvvev, Lyc. Alex. 348-64, Paus. 5.11.5-6 tò £g 
Kaocóvópav rapavöunna Aiavtoc, 5.19.5 (citing an inscription) Aiac 
Kaoodvépav an’ Adavaiag Aokpög ÉAkeu and 10.26.3 and ts ikgoíag 
adınv 6 Alog üpsiike, Verg. A. 2.403-5 ecce trahebatur passis Priameia 
virgo / crinibus a templo Cassandra adytisque Minervae / ad caelum tendens 
ardentia lumina frustra and 414-5 undique collecti invadunt, acerrimus 
Aiax / et gemini Atridae Dolopumque exercitus omnis, Ov. Met. 13.410-1 
(without directly mentioning Ajax the Lesser) tractatisque comis antistita 
Phoebi / non profecturas tendebat ad aethera palmas, Dictys 5.12 ceterum 
Cassandram Oilei Aiax e sacro Minervae captivam abstrahit, and Tz. 
Posthomerica 735 Kacoávõpnv 6° £x vob Aokpóc åọsíàsto Aíac. In Dares 
41, Cassandra hides in Athena's temple unhurt (Andromacha et Cassan- 
dra se in aede Minervae occultant), in Hyg. Fab. 116, Ajax does not rape 
Cassandra but drags her away (Cassandram Aiax Locrus a signo Palladio 
abripuerat). Cf. also Apollod. Epit. 5.25, where the Greeks want to kill 
Ajax when they hear of Athena's scorn. 


'Ou£oc Ößpınog vidc: Ajax the Lesser, the son of Oileus and Eriopis and 
the leader of the Locrian contingent of forty ships (Il. 2.527-35), is in the 
Iliad one of the prominent chiefs of the Greek army. On his way back 
from Troy, Poseidon smashes his ship on the Gyraean Rocks and 
drowns him (cf. Q.S. 13.423-4 ^H 6é oi aivóv / £iconíco BoE nina Kai 
avépa tioato AwBys, 14.530—89, Od. 4.499-511, and Verg. A. 1.42-5). On 
Ajax the Lesser generally, see Polinskaya 2011 with literature. For litera- 
ture on rape in captured cities, see Horsfall 2008, 322. On the combina- 
tion 6Bpios vids see 50 n. 


423. Ovpod T’ 162 vóoo PePAGppEVOS: a variation of the Homeric 0vpo0 
xai yoxfic (cf. e.g. Il. 11.334, Od. 21.154, and 21.171). Cf. Verg. A. 1.41 
unius ob noxam et furias Aiacis Oilei and Tryph. 166-7 où’ Eni Kobpaug / 
popyatvov ABELICTOV. 


423-4 aivov / ... npa: a variation of the Homeric aivóv üxog (e.g. Il. 
8.124, 8.147, 8.316, 15.208, 16.52, 16.55, 16.508, 17.83, Od. 16.87, and 
18.274). See Brügger 2016, 42. 
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424. eicoríco: besides here, this adverb appears 3x in Quintus (1.243, 
5.55, and 6.584). Only here in the meaning “hereafter,” otherwise always 
“backward.” Not in Homer (only &&oniow). See also 262 n. and Tsomis 
2018, 176. Ajax the Lesser’s death is described in 14.530-89. 


avépa ticato Aófmc: a variation of the Homeric teioete AMPnv (Il. 
11.142) or tioaipeba AMBnv (Il. 19.208). See James/Lee 2000, 197. The 
noun Aóf denotes the loss of tH (cf. I]. 18.180 and 19.208). See Mawet 
1979, 119 and 129, as well as Latacz et al. 2000, 99. Athena's wrath re- 
sounds throughout book 14. Cf. e.g. 14.419-21 Kai vý kev Apysiot kiov 
EAAGSOG igpóv oddac / návtec üAog katà BévOoc àknó&ec, ei un GPA oor / 
Kobpr Epıydoünoro Atos venéonosv Aðńvn, 14.424 Goyetov àoyo^.óo00, 
and 14.434—5 si py Axaióv / Ticon’ dtaodakinv. 


425. Epyov eè éoé5pakev: cf. Il. 14.13 otf 6° &ktdg KAtoing, Taxa 6’ 
£loióev Epyov åsıkés. The adjective åsıkńç in the Iliad often occurs with 
the noun Aoıyög (1.341, 1.398, 1.456, 9.495, and 16.32), in the Odyssey 
often with the noun &pyov (3.265, 11.429, 15.236, 23.222) or in the plural 
(4.694, 16.107, and 20.317). Also often with the combination nötuov 
éprévat (4.239, 4.340, 17.130, 17.131, and 19.550). On the usage in Quin- 
tus, see Bär 2009, 177-8 and 199—200, in Homer Kaimio 1977, 65 and de 
Jong 1987a, 141. The verb in Homer only in Il. 24.223, Od. 9.146, and 
19.476 éogdpakev 60daAuotaıw. 


426. BAoovpäg 5’ E<o>tpéwev önwnäc: cf. Il. 7.212 ueiói6ov PAoovpoicı 
npoownacı, 11.36 Topy& fAocupómic, and 15.607-8 tò 06 oi ócos / 
Aaun&chnv BAoovpfiow bx’ Ogpvow. See Kirk 1990, 262 The adjective 
PAoovpög in Quintus often occurs with the noun yévug (cf. e.g. 1.479, 
2.576, 3.146, 5.20, 6.200, 6.210, 7.471, and 12.462; all in the dative plu- 
ral). On the noun önont] see 6 n., on Artemis averting her gaze see 415- 
29 n. 


427. vndv ég byópogov: the adjective bwopogos occurs only here in 
Quintus. In Homer with the nouns 0óAapog (cf. Il. 3.423, 24.192, and 
Od. 2.337) and oikog (cf. Od. 5.42, 5.115, 7.77, and 10.474). See Krieter- 
Spiro 2009, 148. 


nepi ò’ EBpaye: cf. Q.S. 7.396 nepi tpónıv Eßpoxe Kdpa, 8.174—5 nepi ooíot 
©’ aióAa tedyn / Eßpaxev, 14.4412 dopa xai GAAot / aiCnoi tpouéoot 026v 
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àpíónXov ÖuorAfv, and 14.464 nepi 6’ EBpayev aiðńp. The formula péya 8’ 
éBpaye appears in Il. 5.838 of the creaking of an axle and in Il. 16.566 of 
the sound of crushing weapons, ó 5° &Bpaye of a dying horse in Il. 
16.468. 


0ziov yapa: the same combination apears in Nonn. D. 48.696. The 
noun (yoApoa appears in Quintus only here and in 1.627 péy’ &yoAga. An 
Iliadic hapax legomenon: 4.144 (treasure) paoui 5é Keitaı &yaApa. In the 
Odyssey in 3.274 (votive offerings) moAAG 5° GyGApat’ avfiwev, 4.438 (sac- 
rificial victim) &yoApa 02à Kexäporto iðoðoa, 4.602 (horses) EvOdde Asiyo 
yaua, and 18.300 (personal adornments) nepıkoAd&g üyadya. See 
Coray et al. 2017, 74. Cf. also E. Tr. 525 166’ igpóv åváyste Edavov, Tryph. 
298 si 6$ pw àyvóv yaua AGBY vnoiow AQdnvn, and Nonn. D. 19.241 
IIo2.á60G &yvóv yaua. 


428. óónzóov vqoio néy' éEtpepev: cf. Q.S. 12.310 in the in-proem: 
Zubpvng Ev óaméóotoi nepıkAvrä ua véuovtt. For a treatment of the 
metapoetics of Quintus' in-proem, see Bár 2007, Boyten 2010, 276-81, 
Maciver 2012, 33-8, and Greensmith 2018, for a treatment of the begin- 
nings and ends of the poem see Gártner 2017 and Maciver 2018. The 
noun óózeóov in the Iliad only in 4.2 ypvoé@ £v óan£óo. The verb tpo 
in Quintus either with y06v (8.344 “Erpse ó& x00v), yoia (12.176 
Keav 6° Erpeus yoio), or yvia (9.139-40 yvia / Erpsuev and 12.201 
Erpsne yvio; cf. Il. 10.390 nò 8’ Etpspe yvia). 


428-9. Avypíjg / AXíjyev atachading: the noun dtacOaAin appears in 
Quintus here, during Athena’s complaint to Zeus in 14.434—5 ei pi 
Ayaidv / Tioou’ &tac8arinv, and in the context of the Oenone-episode in 
10.317 oid pe mat’ Éopyag atacPaAino: nıdrjoag and 10.424 ’Q pot 
&1ao0oXínc. In Homer, it appears always in the plural (e.g. Il. 4.409 and 
22.104, Od. 1.7, 1.34, 12.300, 21.146, 22.317, 22.352, 22.437, 23.67, and 
24.458). See Nagy 1979, 163, Heubeck et al. 1988, 72 and 356, Coray et 
al. 2017, 176, Carvounis 2019, 119, and 280 n. For the verb Anyew cf. also 
Q.S. 2.484 Apng 8’ od Afiye «povoto and 9.287-8 008’ anednye / SEtvoc 
‘Apne. 

429. dace Künpıc: cf. Od. 21.296-7 dao’ Evi peyópo peyabdpov 
IIzipi&óoto / Es Aanidag 2106v0'- 6 6’ énei Pp&vag GaoEsv otvo. The verb 
ŭo in Quintus only here and in 6.35-6 pdAa 8’ aipatoc Gon Apna / iov 
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AdAséavipoto pete POmévoiot neoövroc. Quintus here resolves Menelaüs’ 
test of the Greeks’ will by proposing to end the war. On Cypris see 326 n. 


430-63: The collapse of the city 


430-7: Collapsing buildings 
438-63: Dying Trojans 


The collapse of the city can be separated into two parts. Part one (430-7) 
covers various buildings collapsing throughout Troy. The houses of 
Aeneas, who was able to leave the city in line 300-53 and of Antimachus, 
a less-known Trojan (see 432-3 n.) are mentioned by name. Via the 
temples of Apollo and Athena, Quintus moves toward the destruction of 
the houses of unnamed sons of Priam. He thus creates a smooth transi- 
tion to part two (438-63), where he describes the anonymous deaths of 
unknown Trojan inhabitants during the sack. We can differentiate four 
ways of dying in this second part: 1. Some Trojans are killed by Greek 
soldiers (438, 447-9), 2. Some die through collapsing buildings (439-40, 
451-6), 3. Some commit suicide (441-2), 4. Some are killed by their own 
husbands or parents (443). This climactic progression from rather “con- 
servative” deaths prevalent throughout the whole epic and the early stag- 
es of book 13 (esp. 78-167) to extended suicide shows the progressing 
inevitability of the sack of Troy. What is more, just as in lines 78-167, 
the chaos of the feast transcends this section, too. Again we encounter a 
Trojan unable to defend himself because he is drunk (449 äxprito 
Beßapnue£vov). And again we find chaotic circumstances just as in the 
sections above. Women forget about their children and return to their 
homes (453-6), animals roam through the burning city, stepping on 
corpses and hindering the effective flight of the living. 

Parallels of the description of the collapsing city can be found in E. 
Tr. 1292-1301 déd0pkev, à è pegyaAónoAiug / GMOAIG GAWAEV 006 Et’ EOTL 
Tpoia. / Ekáßn: dttototototoi. / Aéhaunev “TAtoc, Iep- / yàpov te nupi 
kotaderon tépapva / Kai mOAIc ükpa te TeyE@v. / Xopdc: ntépvyi dé 
Kamvoc ÖG TIG oÙ- / pavia tecodoa Sopi Katapdiven ya. / UaAEpa uéXa0pa 
Tupi Karaöpona / atw te Aöyxa, Apollod. Epit. 5.23 xteivavtes è tods 
Tp@ac tjv nóv Evenpnoav Kai tà AGQUPa épepícavto, Dict. 5.13 dein 
more belli per templa ac semiustas domos populatio rerum omnium et per dies 
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plurimos, ne quis hostium evaderet, studium in requirendo. ... igitur ubi sati- 
as Troiani sanguinis tenuit et urbs incendiis complanata est, initium solven- 
dae per praedam militiae capiunt, primo a feminis captivis puerisque adhuc 
imbellibus, and Tryph. 680—5 (where the city burns on the day after the 
raid; cf. Leone 1968) teiyeot 68 ntoXinopdov Eni MAdya OwpHEavtes / Epya 
IIoozióóovog ifj ovvéxevov vtu. / adtod kai uéya of(ua oio &otoiotv 
£róy0n / "Daog aiWoA6E000- mvpdc 6’ 6AsointoAv ütnv / Eóv0og ióov 
Exhavos yóov åMpuvpćét nny, / Hoaío:o ð onósikev àruGóuevoc xóXov 
“Hpng. See 83 n. 


430—7: Collapsing buildings 


Buildings are collapsing throughout the city. As dust mingles with 
smoke, horrible noises can be heard, and the homes of Aeneas, Antima- 
chus, and Priam's sons, as well as the temples of Apollo, Athena, and 
Zeus are burning. 


430. Hävrn: see 2 n. 


GAX00zv dXXa: in this sedes in Q.S. 1.425, 3.294, 5.438, 7.542, 8.88, 8.132, 
8.228, and 10.101. In Homer in Il. 2.75, 9.671, and Od. 12.392. See 21 n. 
and Tsomis 2018a, 303. 


karnpsírovro: 15x in Quintus, 4x with qóAayysg (1.535, 8.92, 11.159, 
and 11.420). 2x in Homer (Il. 5.92 and 14.55). See Krieter-Spiro 2015, 20 
on the form épépixto. 


u£Xa0pa: see 82 n. 
431. aCarén: see 243 n. 


Kóvig ovvepioyeto Kanvö: cf. similar accounts in E. Tr. 1298-9 atépvyt 
dé Kanvög Wc Tic o0- / piaı Tecodou Sopi kataphivsı y, 1320-1 kóvig ô’ 
toa Kanvöı miépoyi npóg ai0épa / Giotov oikwv Eu@v ne Oncsı, Tryph. 
395-6 pot EUdv &y£ov, Hpot o£o, nátpiov Gotv, / adtiKka AEMTAAEN KÖVIG 
Eoosaı, and Verg. A. 2.609 mixtoque undantem pulvere fumum (see Hors- 
fall 2008, 440). The noun Kóvig (“dust”) represents in Homer death and 
defeat in e.g. Il. 3.55, 10.457, 16.796, 22.402, and Od. 22.329. 

The verb ovuneiyvonı appears only here in Quintus, in Homer in II. 
2.753 (of two rivers flowing together) où’ 6 ye Inver ovunioyeran 
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apyvpodivyn and 23.687 (during the boxing match) oiv d& opı Bapsiar 
yeipss £puyOsv. 


432. @pto 5° pa krózoc aivöc: cf. Q.S. 7.18 pto 8’ Gp’ åupotépoðe 
u&yas Kövaßog Kai &vtý and 9.73-4 wpto 8 aut / opepóoAén (cf. Il. 
12.312 and 20.374). Cf. also the similar Homeric expression T6000g yàp 
Krünog Nev, dur 5° Odpavov ike (Il. 12.338). The adjective aivög appears 
in Homer 13x in the formula £v oivfj öniorfiti (e.g. Il. 3.20). For discus- 
sions on further onomatopoetic words such as Ktünog see Kaimio 1977, 
13-5. 


bnzeprpopnéovro: see 386 n. 


432a-3. Kaieto ©’ Aiveiao óópoc, Kalovro è mévta / Avtıpáyoro 
uéXa0pa: the mention of Antimachus seems surprising here, for he is 
not a prominent figure in the Posthomerica. In fact, he is only mentioned 
in 1.404-6 as the father of Hippodameia, who wants to fight the Greeks: 
noAéuoro 5° £pog Aópev Innodaneiav / Avtıuäyoıo HOyaTpa HEVETTOAENOLO 
© dkottw / Tiotpóvnov. In the Iliad, he is the father of Pisandrus and 
Hippolochus (11.123, 11.132, 11.138), who are killed by Agamemnon, 
and (perhaps) the father of Hippomachus (12.188), who is killed by Le- 
onteus. See Lamberton 2011. 

For the doubling of the verb kaio cf. also Il. 21.350-1 kaiovto mreA&ot 
TE Kai itéa1 HOE popikat / Kaieto 6£ Awıög te i62 OPVOV HOE koneipov and 
Verg. A. 2.310-2 iam Deiphobi dedit ampla ruinam / Volcano superante 
domus, iam proximus ardet Vcalegon; Sigea igni freta lata relucent. Note the 
quick succession of named locations in the following lines: 432 Aivsiao 
óópoc, 433 Avrıuaxoro uéAa0po, 434 ITépyapov åuo’ &patr|v, nepi 8’ ispov 
AnóAAovoc, 434-5 dui te Popov / 'Epkeiov, and 436-7 06Aaopot ... 
épatewvoi / viovóv IIpti&poto. See 83 n. for parallels on the burning city. 
For Aeneas see 300-53 n. 


433-4 kataíðeto 5’ áonerov kpn / Ilépyoapov au’ Eparnv: on the 
burning city see 316 n. 


äonetov: see 25 n. 


433-4. óxpn / Hépyapov apo’ éporijv: cf. Il. 5.460 &p&lero Iepyópuo 
ükpn. The noun üxkpn here in the meaning of arx (Pompella 1981, s.v.). 
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Elsewhere in Quintus in the meaning of “cliffs, promontory” in 1.322, 
3.234, 7.402, and 14.414 and generally “peak” in 2.183, 5.76, 7.469, 8.373, 
9.4, 14.554, and 14.586. The acropolis of Troy, Hépyapoc, appears in 
Quintus only here and in 12.482 Nepyéum év Cadén. As in this passage, 
Apollo’s temple is built there (Il. 4.507-8, 5.445-6, 5.460, and 7.20-1). 
See Watson 2011. 

The adjective £patog is a Homeric hapax legomenon in Il. 3.64 pr) uot 
dHp’ épatà npóoeps xpvoeng Appoßitng. Common in Hesiod of love (Th. 
970, 1009, 1018 ptysio’ épati piAörntı) and female beauty (Th. 259, 353, 
355), in the Homeric hymns of song and music (e.g. h.Merc. 153) and 
places (h.Ap. 380). In Quintus, it appears with a variety of nouns in 
1.660, 1.719, 2.602, 4.371, 6.285, 12.147, and 14.332. 


434. nepi 0’ iepöv Anöddwvoc: cf. Q.S. 12.481 Katédvoav éc ispov 
AnóAAovog and 12.517 nmap vi@ DoiBoww. Apollo’s sanctuary is men- 
tioned in Homer in Il. 5.445-6, 5.512, and 7.83. He appears only here in 
book 13. See Graf 2011 with literature. For the adjective iepög see 338 n. 


435. vnöv te GóOzov Tpırwviöoc: cf. Q.S. 6.144—6 r|yev &óv moti Gua bv 
£0poyopoto NANOS / ofjna Tap’ Acoapákoto kai "Extopog ainà péAGOpa / 
vnov te Gá0gov Tpırwviöoc. For the adjective G60£0c see 276 n., for the by- 
word Tritonis see 417 n. 


435-6. Bwopov / 'Epkzíov: see 222 n. 


436. OGAapot: a surprisingly rare noun in Quintus. 3x: 6.154 (Helen's 
chamber) Ado 8’ or ånávevðsv Écav KAsırod O00AXóuotw, 7.384 
(Deidameia's chamber) ^H 8& xov Ev 00Aópototv àknyeuévr nepi nað, 
and here. In Homer 71x. Quintus does not mention the famous fifty 
rooms of Priam's fifty sons. Cf. e.g. Il. 6.242-5 AAN’ Ste 03] IIpi&ptoto 
óópov nz£ptKoAAé' ikave, / SEoTfis aidovonot tetvypévov, abtüp £v adTA / 
nevnKovt' £veoav 06Xapo01 EEotoio Aí(0016, / TAno{ov GAANAwV ógópmpuévou 
24.495—7 nevtýkovtá uot Noav, St’ HAvBov vies AyaiGv- évveakaidSeKa EV 
uor ifjg k vndbocg Noav, / toóg & dAAoug por Étwtov Evi peyápotot 
yvvoikeg, E. Tr. 135-6 tov nevtýkovt Gpotiipa tékvæv / IIpíapov, Hec. 
421 "eig òè nevtýkovtá y’ upopor texvov, and Verg. A. 2.503 quin- 
quaginta illi thalami. See Horsfall 2008, 386 and Stoevesandt 2008, 90 
with literature. 
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katempySovt’: only here in Quintus, not in Homer. Cf. the forms in Plb. 
14.4.10 katempho@noav and Luc. Par. 57 kotanpnoß&vrac. 


437. viov@v Ilpıano1o: on Priam see 80 n. 


nörız ` GAnadövero: for the verb ópo00vo cf. Q.S. 8.8-9 víjóg T 
àpacóvetv / Ev nupi AevyaAéo and 14.645-6 (of the destroyed Greek wall; 
see Carvounis 2019, 278-9) teiyea návv' anaddvaı / dpyakéws Aavadv. In 
the passive also in Q.S. 2.334 (of a weakening lion's heart; see Ferreccio 
2014, 182) kpatepov 58 ypóvo åpaðúóveta Top. Otherwise in Quintus in 
8.19-20 (reducing men's strength and mind) dé0¢ è Binv àpa00vei / Kai 
vóov and 11.250 (dimming men’s eyes with dust) Dpotóv 5’ åpáðvvev 
önonäg. This verb is a Homeric hapax legomenon: Il. 9.593 modw SE te 
nip åuaðóvsı, where the atrocities of a sack are described. The scholiasts 
link the verb with “sand” (&1080c). 

It appears also in h.Merc. 140 (Hermes covering his tracks) kóviw 6’ 
åuáðvve wéAatvav and in later hexameter poetry e.g. in A.R. 3.295, Opp. 
H. 2.611, 3.492, Nonn. D. 2.79 and 34.289. See Carvounis 2019, 278-9 
for further discussion. 


nca: picks up the Ilävrn from line 430. 


438—63: Dying Trojans 


This passage focuses on the Trojan losses again. Some are killed by the 
Greeks, some by the fire or collapsing houses. Others kill their wives 
and children before they commit suicide. In the midst of the chaos, 
horses and dogs crash into the living, running through the flames. 


438. Tpd@ec 5’ oi pev zaioiv ba’ Apysiov 6AEKovro: see 13.132 OA£kovto 
6& Tp@sc and 13.456 natoiv óuðs ånóńňovto óópov éoónsp0s neoóvtov. 
For the Greeks see 15 n., for the Trojans 19 n. 


439. vnö AzvyaA£oto zvpóc: the adjective AevyaAéns appears famously in 
the Odyssey in the repeated whole-verse 1tmy@ AEvyahéw évoAykiov HOE 
yépovu (cf. e.g. Od. 16.273, 17.702, 17.337, and 24.157). For a detailed 
discussion of the adjective, see Bár 2009, 340—2 and Krieter-Spiro 2015, 
173. See 83 n. for parallels of the burning city. 
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OMETEPOV TE LEAGOPOv: see 82 n. 


440. poipa kakr|: in the singular as a symbol of death also in e.g. Q.S. 
2.361-2 (with Memnon) dAAG é Moipa noAvotovos rjnepóngvsv / Eyybdev 
iotauevn Kai ¿mì KAóvov ótpóvouoa, 5.332 (with Ajax the Greater) 
oyeðóðev d& oi Eonero Moipa, 8.127 (Antiphus) otvyepíj &rujvóave Moipn, 
8.323 tov (Deiphontes) 8’ ápyoAén kiye Moipa, and 10.109 (with Eury- 
menes) 16 5° aiya cov üdysi Moipa napéotn. She further drives Achilles 
(4.433) and Eurymenes (10.97-9) to war and directs a stone to Hip- 
pasides (6.561-2). More generally, she brings sorrow in 7.247-9 and 
sends a Greek soldier back into battle in 11.184-6. Other negative epi- 
thets with Moira in Quintus are àíónXog (10.97.), apyoArén (8.223), 
ütponog (7.247), óXofj (6.561), TAvOTOVOG (2.361), and oruyepn (8.127). In 
Homer with the epithets kpatatn (Il. 5.83, 5.629, 16.334, 16.853, 20.477, 
21.110, and 24.132), Svowvvpos (Il. 12.116), kan (Il. 13.602), and óAor 
(Il. 16.849, 21.83, Od. 2.100, 3.238, 19.145, 24.29, and 24.135). The Ho- 
meric formula katà noipav does not exist in Quintus. For discussions on 
the personification of Moira in the plural and further literature, see 494 
n. 


röußos éróyOn: cf. Q.S. 10.161 Kai pa oi Ex BeAéov óXoóG nepi vópoc 
éróy0n and 12.484 tedéav äp’ dypóuevoi Kevedv tápov (see Campbell 
2000, 164). The noun rÖönßog appears 16x in Quintus, 6x in book 14 (213, 
241, 257, 268, 276, and 304). Similarly in Tryph. 682-3 abdtod Kai uéya 
ofjna Pirotc &otoiotv EtvYON / "Daog ai80A.6£2000. 


441. &upégzocw £óv dla Aayıdv £Xaccav: for the noun Eigoc see 153 and 
203 n. Cf. Q.S. 6.393-4 dovpi 5é pv otovógvti Kat’ £0péoc rjAaogv pov / 
óg&uépov, 9.192-3 tov EV éháooas / Sovpi xatà otopáyoio noti otópa, Il. 
11.109 ‘Avtipov ad mapa oùs grace Eiger, and 13.576-7 Aninvpov 6' 
"Eievog čipsi oyedov acs Köponv / Opnikio pweydAm, and Od. 22.219 
adräap Ent DUEOV ye Bias dMEAOpLEHa YAAK. 


442. ¿mì mpoOtpoiovw: see 20 n. 


443. Ou@c TeKéeool karakrzívavreg ükoíric: on dying women see also 
lines 13.103-23. See also lines Q.S. 13.229-1 GAG nov Sn / PBEiodaı 
oOudcs TekéEool Kai £kAgAa0£o0at Aving / AEvyaAENS óuáðov TE óvony£oc. 
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Cf. Tryph. 549 abyévac eig Odvatov sois onéBaAXov dkoitatc. See Mi- 
guélez-Cavero 2013, 415-6 for further parallels. 


444. Goyetov Epyov üvanınoarvsc: the verb Avaniumımuı appears in 
Quintus otherwise 2x with aiomov Nuap (cf. 10.100 and 10.164) and 3x 
with óAe0pogc (cf. 1.381, 5.246, and 10.433). In Homer cf. Il. 8.34, 8.354, 
and 8.465 oi Kev 1) kakóv oitov àvazArcavtec óAovtat. For the adjective 
see Bar 2009, 449-50 


avayKy: just as in Homer (with the exception of Il. 9.429 and 9.688), 
always at the end of a line, often ba’ dvayKy (e.g. Q.S. 12.230 and 
13.523). 


445. óníov ékic Eppevar: cf. I]. 13.263 Avöp@v svopEevéwv EKÜG IOTÄLEVOG 
noAeuißew. For a detailed discussion of the noun önıog see Tsomis 2018, 
123-4 and 202 n. 


446. £kno0zv ‘Hoaiotouo: Exnodev appears in Quintus 5x as a preposition 
with the genitive, 10x as an adverb. Not in Homer. On Hephaestus, see 
150 n. 


KóXmw: in Quintus, this noun appears only here and again in line 
13.450. The repetition of certain words in close order is one of Quintus' 
traits. For further examples, see Bar 2009, 60 n212. In Homer only in 
Od. 7.19-20 A0rlvn / napOeviki| Eikvia ver|lvióu kóXrtv EXodon. See Garvie 
1994, 167. 


447. Oppyvev zovéecOar see 38 n. 

tov 62 rapaqOügc: cf. Q.S. 10.239-41 (same sedes) tov 6é napaqo0üc / iğ 
&uyAóyii póXe«v» Bovßövog Onsp0s / Tloiavrog @idoc vióg. The verb 
napaqo0óvo appears in Homer in the meaning of “to overtake someone.” 


Cf. e.g. Il. 10.346 ei 6' uue napapdaincı nöössow, 22.197-8 toooók1 jv 
TpomdpowWsev Anoorp&waoke napoqo0üc / npóc neciov, and 23.514—5 TH 6' 


napao0ópsevoc Mev£Aaov. 
448. Apysíov: for the Greeks see 15 n. 


ba’ Éyyet: this prepositional phrase appears for the first time in Quintus 
(cf. 1.110, 1.620, 2.397, 3.307, 7.525, 9.83, 9.188, 10.85, and 11.167). He 
also uses bn’ Éyygow (6.357 and 9.134) and bn’ Eyxeinoı (2.130). It is a 
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variation of the Homeric bm’ Eyxeog (e.g. Il. 13.153 and 19.73) and nò ... 
dovpi (e.g. Il. 3.436). See Aliffi 2002 and Bär 2009, 352. For &yxog see 330 
n. 


449. ükpiiro: see 12 n. 
BeBapypévov: see 6 n. for further parallels throughout book 13. 


450. mepikéazece: the verb nepıkaraninto appears 7x in Quintus (cf. 
3.281, 5.323, 5.490, 5.502, 5.529, 9.168, and here), not in Homer. See 
James/Lee 2000, 108. 


KG@AmIc: see 446 n. 


451. óv £k peyápoio: the manuscripts read 510 peyápoto. See West 1963, 
62 for the emendation with regard to Od. 10.388, 17.61, 17.460, 18.185, 
19.47, 19.503, 20.144, 22.433, h.Cer. 281, and 379. 


puecóópm: this noun appears only here in Quintus. In Homer in Od. 
19.37 and 20.354 toiyot kadai te uigoóópat. See Rutherford 1992, 137. 


452. &mi 6’ ijproev aizüv 6AeOpov: the manuscripts have the verb ijpurev, 
emendated by Vian in his edition. Here probably after Od. 3.152 mì yàp 
Zec HptvE nina kakoio. Cf. also Od. 8.447 ("fitted on"; see Garvie 1994, 
325) abtik’ Ennprve npa. See Appel 1994, 90. 


453-4. avinpiyy ¿mì odCav / géoobpevan: cf. Q.S. 11.174 tpémovtat àvupriv 
mì obCav. Jahn 2009, 93: “Ebenso sind natürlich bei der Eroberung 
Troias im dreizehnten Buch die Troer unterlegen und fliehen teilweise 
kopflos vor dem nächtlichen Überfall [...].” The adjective avınprg is one 
of Quintus’ Lieblingswórtern (Ox Il, 3x Od, 2x A.R., and 28x Q.S). See Bar 
2009, 61, n213 and Tsomis 2018a, 119-20. The noun va appears in 
Quintus also with the adjectives àxA&a (3.363) and AevyaAén (11.163—4). 
For the noun see 356 n. 


454-5. uvijcavro piov 020 SHpaot zaíóov / oüg Ainov: for the motif of 
parents forgetting about their own children in a state of flight, cf. Q.S. 
12.467-8 (when the two snakes attack Laocoón) "Ev0a yuvaiksc / otuoGov 
Kai ob Tic EMV EMEANOUATO TEKVOV. 


454. dxd S@paou: this prepositional phrase appears only here in Quin- 
tus. Dative plural with a preposition only év(i) d@paot (cf. Q.S. 3.450, 
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7.349, 9.143, and 13.291). So in Homer. Cf. e.g. Il. 6.221, 23.89, 24.281, 
and 24.803. See 291 n. 


455. £v Asyéecovv: see 400 n. 


nocsiv iotoan: cf. Q.S. 7.545 nauaAósocav 660v katà TTOGOIV ióvtec. 


456. naioiv uðs ümóXovro: cf. Q.S. 9.25-6 dr@vtat / Tpósg dpdc 
texéeoot and 13.230 q0£ic001 uðs tekégoot. 


óópov £Qózep0s TEGOvTOY: see 89 n. 


457-9. “Inno. 5° atte KÜvegG te ÖV Goteos £mroínvro / @edyovTss 
oTvyepoio zvopóc uévoc: Aupi 5é zooci / oTEiPov ånoktapévovg: a simi- 
lar picture occurs in lines Q.S. 13.100-1, where the howling of dogs can 
be heard throughout the city of Troy: Tévty 6’ dpi róna xvvóv 
Gheyewds Öpapeı / @pvOudc and 13.324—6. aùtàp 6 vekpóv / oópo0' 
onéípOops TOAAG O0ooig nooi, TOAAG 5° Ev ópovn / ook £0£Aov oteißeore. 
See 100—1 n. for further parallels. 


457. kbvec: see 100 n. 


óv Acteoc: cf. Q.S. 7.352 Eoobuevov noti via dU Goteog and 13.497 àv 
G@OTEOS NVTETO uNTNP. 


éntoinvto: cf. Q.S. 11.48 "Innor 5’ Entoinvro and 11.207 Apysior 6& 
Bosoow Eoiköteg Entoinvro. In Homer only in Od. 22.298 tüv 6£ op&vecg 
Entoindev. 


458. otvyepoio zvpóc: the adjective otvyepdc is derived from the verb 
otvyéo “wovon man Distanz hält, schaurig, gräßlich” (LfgrE, s.v.). In the 
Iliad, it appears as an epithet with nouns from the realm of death, war, 
etc.: e.g. Ares (2.385 and 18.209), Ker (23.79), nöAsuog (e.g. 4.240 and 
6.330), and okórog (e.g. 5.47 and 16.607). In the Odyssey, it appears with 
Clytemnestra (3.310) and Eriphyle (11.326). In Q.S. book 13 also in lines 
190 and 311. 


458-9. angi 02 nocoi / oteiBov àüzokrapévouc: see 324—6 n. 


1066i: cruelly picks up the hurrying feet of the worrying Trojan women 
in line 13.455 (ava nocoiv iodoaı) returning to their children. 
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459. oteipov AnoKTauevovc: see 326 n. 


460. &vsppijyvvvro: in Quintus only here and in 14.517-8 (of the ships 
colliding during the storm) oi yóp pa cuvóyaóóv dXXnow / aiév 
«év»£pptr|yvovtio. Not in Homer. 


ópptayev Gotu: cf. Q.S. 4.147 noXoc 6’ Aupiaxs Aad and 7.260 Aupiaxev 
aind pnéAo0pov. A Homeric hapax legomenon in Il. 2.316 tiv 8 
ered EGpevoc nrepvyog Aófev åupiayviav (see Brügger et al. 2003, 97 for 
discussion and literature). 


461. ó1à qAoyóc: cf. Il. 9.468 and 23.33 sýóuevor tavóvto 61x QAoyóc 
‘Hgaiotow. The noun PA6& appears only 3x in Quintus (cf. 1.794, 13.464, 
and here). See 464 n. James 2004 ad loc. calls the syntax after line 461 
*dubious." Already Aldus suggested a missing line after line 461. Rho- 
domann 1604 and De Pauw 1734 followed him. See Kóchly 1850 and 
Vian 1969 ad loc. 


462. qOzyyopévov: as a genitive absolute also in Q.S. 11.30-1 mepi 8’ 
Éppeev aipa yévucot / qOcyyonévov. Cf. also Il. 10.457 (= Od. 22.329) 
odsyyopévon ô’ pa tod ye kápr] Kovinow EniyOn. See Fournier 1946, 231- 
2 for semantic discussions. 


apeidyos Aisa Sépacoev: the adjective dpeiA1yos appears 39x in Quin- 
tus, 3x in Homer (cf. Il. 9.158 Aíóng tot dusidtyoc 16° àóópaotoc, 9.572 
&usiryov Ñtop, and 24.734 à0Aeóov mpd vartos ápeütyov). In Quintus 
with the Kfjpss (1.273, 1.592, 2.172, 3.44, 5.34, 5.611, and 12.548), as well 
as with the nouns öfipıg (1.456, 2.420, 2.507, 4.233, 6.280, 7.105, 8.181, 
9.97, and 9.205), to&ov (1.339), &yxos (3.168), (og (10.232), otdnpoc 
(11.214), Sopv (11.455), aioa (11.344), and notuog (1.763, 3.465, and 
5.538). See Ferreccio 2014, 105-6. Cf. also Q.S. 5.582 dAAG tic Aloa 
TOAVGTOVOS, fj jv éðáuva and A.R. 3.468-9 ei 5é uv aloa / SunOfivar dnd 
Bovoi. For Aisa see 280 n., for the Keres see 125-6 and 126 n., for Moira 
494 n. 


463. AdAov 0' GAG KéAEvBa Qéápov orovózvroc óX£0pov: similar is Q.S. 
14.611 "AXXo1 ©’ Anv kpa Kaki Adyov. 


oTov6svrog 04£0pov: for this combination cf. Q.S. 8.152-3 Kai vb ké mv 
davaroıo Kakai nepi Kijpec Enapwov, / si uf oi otovógvta Hoög inoat’ 
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OAe0pov and 12.62-3 Kdptiotot 62 TOT’ üávópsg ém nó0ov, ónnóte Hvuov / 
nap0£usot GTOVOEVTOS peoo OAEBpov (see Cambell 1980, 23). The 
adjective otovösıg appears 82x in Quintus, 4x in Il. (8.159, 15.590, 
17.374, and 24.721), 7x in Od. (9.12, 11.383, 17.102, 19.595, 21.12, 21.60, 
and 24.180), and 7x in A.R. In Quintus, it appears often with nouns 
from the realm of war. E.g. duty (11.436; cf. Od. 11.383, and A.R. 
4.1005), BeAgpvov (10.223, 11.484, and Od. 24.180), B&xog (6.530, 11.370, 
and 13.335; cf. Il. 8.159, 15.590, and 17.374), öfjpıg (1.408, 1.581, 1.642, 
2.484, and 7.276), Enyo (5.29 and 13.85), Eris (11.8), kvöowog (2.396), 
uoðov (2.517, 9.139, and 12.204), oiotög (10.207; cf. Od. 21.12 and 21.60), 
SdeOpov (8.153, 10.352, 12.63, and 13.463), önoxAriv (6.614 and 8.504), 
TOAELOG (1.20, 4.60, 6.461, 9.86, 9.333, and 11.270; cf. A.R. 1.1052), and 
(povog (1.208, 1.311, 1.367, 2.133, 2.376, 5.185, 5.510, 6.405, 6.455, 7.507, 
8.142, 12.18, and 13.359). For a thorough discussion of otovostc, see Bär 
2009, 165-6, 175-6, 512, and Ferreccio 2014, 204-5, 212-3. On óAs0poc 
see 19 and 76 n. 


464-95: A fisherman sees the burning city 


A fisherman on board his ship sees the flames and comments on the 
burning city: “The Greeks have accomplished their mission, whereas the 
Trojans have hoped for help from the gods in vain.” Finally, the Greek 
force is compared to a violent sea stirring up the sea or to a blazing fire 
in the mountainside. In two similes, the Greeks hunting the Trojans are 
compared to a storm (478-487), the fleeing Trojans to animals trying to 
escape a burning forest (487-95). Avlamis 2019, 196 links this view of an 
outsider to Aelius Aristides’ description of a sailor in the harbor of 
Rhodes during an earthquake that is about to destroy the city. See also 
90-93 n. 


464. 08: see 461 n. It is noteworthy that Quintus repeats a word that 
appears only 3x in his poem within four lines. The repetition of certain 
words in close order is one of Quintus' traits. For further examples, see 
Bär 2009, 60 n212. The noun @A6é appears in the Iliad in order to denote 
Hector's strength in the phrase qAoyi eíkeXog (cf. Il. 13.53—4, 13.688, 
17.88, 18.154, and 20.423). See Coray 2016, 72 and 87 for literature and 
further parallels. See 83 n. for parallels of the burning city. 
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és épa Siav avéypeto: for the prepositional phrase s népa cf. Q.S. 
3.714-5 àvà ó' Eypsto novAdg / Kanvög £g Népa diav, 7.42 woyr) oi 
nenörnran éc Hépa, and 9.265 AVON 6’ eig Hépa nakpriv. A similar construc- 
tion appears in Hes. Th. 697-8 A0& 5’ ripa diav ikavev / Gonetoc (see 
West 1966, 351-2). See also Tsomis 2018, 83. The verb éveysipw appears 
usually in the meaning of “waking up." Cf. Q.S. 4.76 di TÓT’ åvéypeto 
ads évoOgvéov Apysiov and 5.403, 11.331 dvéypeto 5’ EvOsa qotóv. 


464-5. méxtato 5° aiyın / Gometoc: cf. Q.S. 13.469 ”Hvvoav Apyeioı 
Kpatepdgpovec Gonetov Epyov. Cf. Il. 17.371 nentato abyn and Od. 6.44-5 
Ma War’ ai0pn / nentaton Avv&peiog, AEvKT 5’ &mió£ópopev atyAn. Simi- 
lar is also Q.S. 11.266-7, where shepherds are watching the battle from 
the surrounding mountains: A&og d& éye unAoßorfipag / Exmodev Toóaíov 
ópéov ópóovtag àvutüv. For a discussion of nepınentataı see Tsomis 
20182, 201, for the noun aiyAn see 165 n. 


465. àpqi ó2 PÜRA zepiukrióvov ópóovro: cf. Q.S. 3.777 dpi 5é OdAG 
neputióvov péya Aadv, Il. 17.220 kékAv0g, popia odAG mepiktióvov 
£nikoopov, and h.Ap. 274 igpà kaAà nepıkrıövov ávOpónov. Similar also 
is Verg. A. 2.312 Sigea igni freta lata relucent. 


466. 'Ióaíov óp£ov: for this combination cf. also Q.S. 1.686, 5.618, 7.401, 
11.267, 14.640, Il. 8.170, 8.410, and 12.19; in Q.S. 1.799 as ‘Idaiots £v 
öpsooı. See Tsomis 2018a, 233 for further parallels. 

Mount Ida, one of the “most important geographic features in the 
poetic landscape assumed by our Iliad” (Dué 2011, 394), lies in the 
southern Troad and is frequently described with the epithet noAvniöag 
(cf. e.g. Il. 8.47, 14.157, 14.283, 15.151, 20.59, 20.218, 23.117). For exten- 
sive information, see Dué 2011. 


bynAà Kapnva: similar combinations occur in e.g Q.S. 7.108 paxpà 
xápnva, 10.348 év dyndotow ópgoou and 14.554—5 En’ óxprv / obpgog 
OynAoio. In Homer, cf. Il. 12.282 ównAGv ópéov Kopvodc Kai npóovag 
ükpouc and Od. 9.113 bynrAdv ópéov vatovct kápnva (Cf. also Od. 9.192 
and 10.104). For compounds with byt- see Kaimio 1977, 71-3 and n164. 


467. Opyucins te Léporo: cf. Q.S. 6.246 Opnikinv ava yaiav and 9.341-2 
yovaiéi / Opnıking. The island of Samos (later Samothrae) is mentioned 
only here in Quintus. Cf. Il. 13.12-3 Lépov 0Anécong / Opniking and 
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h.Ap. 34 Opnikin te Xópoc. It lies in the northeast Aegean across the 
coast of Thrace. Not to be confused with the Ionian Samos (cf. Strab. 
10.2.17 and h.Ap. 34). See Janko 1992, 44 and Schein 2011 with litera- 
ture. 


ayyıarov Tevédou: cf. Q.S. 14.411-2 Toi 8’ aiya nap’ åyyiáñoio PEpovro 
/ pnyuivac Tevédou. For the island of Tenedos see 29 n. In the Iliad, the 
adjective &yyíoX.og appears as an epithet for the cities of Chalcis (2.640) 
and Antron (2.697). See Carvounis 2019, 184 for further parallels. 


468. Kai tic GAdc Kate BEvBog Erw veög ExQaTO põðov: for tis-speeches 
see 5 n. Here probably after Il. 19.375-8 wc 6’ ÖT’ dv ék nóvtoto o£Aag 
vabtnot pavın / Kaiopévoro zopóc: TO TE KaieTat DYdO’ Öpeopı / otaðuğ 
£v oionóAo- tod 5’ ODK £0£Aovtag edda / nóvtov En’ iyOvdEVTA QO.ov 
&mávev0e pépovow (see Coray 2009, 160 with literature). See also Keydell 
1963, 1291 and Campbell 1981, 13. 


GA0c Kara f£vOoc: see 309 n. 


469. "Hvucav Apyeioı kpavepóqpovsec Goretov £pyov: for this concept cf. 
Q.S. 2.470 Enei uéya ijvoto Epyov, 6.236 Hänßeov Gometov Epyov, 14.19 
£&avucac peya Epyov, 14.104 péya ijvocav Epyov, and 14.117 ’Hvöcanev 
noA&uoro pakpóv t£Aoc. Also in later hexameter poetry in e.g. Opp. H. 
3.404 óvoju]yavov Epyov avbooaı and Tryph. 126 àoíóutov £pyov dvbooaı. 
In Homer, a similar phrase appears in Od. 5.243 ijvuto épyov and Od. 
16.373 &vvoosodaı tade Épya. Cf. also line Q.S. 13.464—5 nentaro 8’ 
aiyAn / Gometoc. See Bär 2009, 371-4 for a detailed discussion of the 
verbs ävvuoı/ävo/avon. 

The adjective kpatepóopov appears 18x in Quintus with a variety of 
nouns. E.g. Achilles (3.212, 3.593, and 9.236), Aeneas (10.98), Athena 
(12.386), Eris (10.58), Eurypylus (7.479), Neoptolemus (8.150), Poias 
(9.517), Peneleus (7.104), Poseidon (8.394), and Zeus (1.360). In the 
Iliad, with Hercules (14.324; cf. A.R. 1.122), in the Odyssey with Castor 
and Pollux (11.299) and Menelaüs (4.333 17.127). In Hes. Th. with 
Atlas (509) and the Echidna (97 and her children in 308). See 387 n. for 
further adjectives on —ppov, for the Greeks see 15 n. 


470. ap’ "EXévng £axkoAeoóporo: the adjective £ukofAéoapog occurs 
only here in Quintus and not in Iliad or Odyssey. Cf. h.Ven. 6.19 xoip’ 
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&AwopAéoaps yAvKupseidtye and Hes. Th. 16 &ukofAéoapóv T Agpoditny. 
See Allen et al. 1936, 375 and West 1966, 157. For Helen see 356 n. 


471-3. nica 5° Gp ù TÒ mapoWs zavóXpioc Ev nopi Tpoin / Kaietar 
0062 0zóv Tic éeA5opévoicw Gove. / Tlávra yàp Goxetoc Aica Bpot@v 
émdépketat Epya: on the concept of “retrospective prolepses" as instanc- 
es of “repeated statements that now indeed, earlier foreshadowings and 
prophecies have been fulfilled” in Quintus see Schmitz 2007, 71-3. Sim- 
ilarly Q.S. 13.278-80 (of Andromache realizing that her son has been 
killed) kai pot Kane TVTHOV Evi neyäpoıg £t maida, / © čti kvõtáaokov 
aneipitov, à Erı TOAAG / &aopévnv ànóonos KUKI) xoi &t&o00Xoc Aloa, 
13.378-81 (of the justified destruction of the city) Keivot yap àráo002.0 
np@toı čpečav / aug’ 'EAévno, mpHto1 08 kai ópkia nnuńvavto, / oxétA101, 
oí mote Treivof map’ ék u&ov alpa Kai ipà / à0avátov mot£ovto 
zapoipaotnot vóoto, and 13.493-5 (on the dying Trojans) öç Tpósg 
KTEIVOVTO KATH ztóAi- ODE tig adTODG / pógv. &uovpaviov- TEpi yàp Alva 
návtoðe Moipat / uakpà nepiotrjoavto, Ta nep Bpotdc ob nor’ GAv6s. Bad 
omens also occur in Q.S. 12.54-8 and 12.503-24. 


471. navöAßıoc: this adjective appears in Quintus only here and in 7.83 
Mepónov d& navöAßıog oð tıs £róy0r. Not in Iliad or Odyssey. Cf. h.Bach. 
53-4 kvfepviitmv 6’ &enoog / goye0e Kai piv &Onke navöAßıov eine te 
wödov and Thgn. 441 ovédsic yàp mévt’ oti navóXpioc. See Allen et al. 
1936, 384 for further parallels. 


471-2. év mvpi Tpoin / kaista: cf. Q.S. 9.36 vékvag mopi Katépev, 
13.82-3 móvin d& nupi orovöevra péAa0pa / Kalonev’ àápyoAéoG, and 
13.487 To 8’ év nupi Kaisto norð. See 83 n. for parallels of the burning 
city. 


472. éedSopévoicw Gpove: cf. Q.S. 8.258-9 óc u&y’ Apriysı / Aw 
éehoopévoto. See 154 n. 


473-7. llávra yàp ácyeroc Aisa pporóv £nió£pkerat Epya- / kai TH pv 
åkìéa noù Kal oùk àpíónAa yeyOta / kvórizvra TIONS, tù ©’ DYOL 
nelova Oñke: / mOAAGKI 6’ ¿ë åyaðoŭo mési kakóv, EK O2 kakoïo / 
£c020v àpeipopévoio zoAvtA(rou pióroto: similar thoughts appear in 
Q.S. 7.813 (of the Moirai) tpémetat 5é oi aióXov cióoc / GATE pev nori 
Tia zoX00tovov, üAAote ò’ aŭte / eic &yoOóv, 9.414-22 (of the Moirai, 
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too), especially 418-20 Bpot@v uévoç ote uév nov / BAdntovon Kata 
Ovpòv Ansidıyov, GAAote ò’ abre / Exknoe kvõaivovoo, and 9.502-8 (of 
Aisa), especially 504-6 àyaðòç 6£ karf évékupos xeAe00o / TOAAAKIC, ODK 
£o0Aó0g 5° dya: tàs 6° oT AAEacdaı / oŬT Gp’ éKÓv tig £A£o001 
émy8dviog Sbvat’ åvńp. The concept is prominently featured in Hes. Op. 
3-8 dv TE iù Ppotoi ávópsc SUBS patoi te patoi te, / Prtoi T’ Apprtoi te 
Atoc ueyáñoio éxntt / péa èv yàp Bpiası, péa dé Bpiäovra yoAénteu / peta 
© apiCnAov pwbOe Kal AönAov Asse, / Psia ðé T’ iðúvsı okoMòv Kai 
ayrıvopa kápost / Zeds Öwıßpeuetng, óc onéptata ðópata vaisı (see e.g. 
Blümer 2001, 19-33) and Hdt. 1.5.0.4 tà yàp 10 móXoi neyóXo Tv, tà 
TOAAG ojukpü adtaV yéyove, TH 68 Ex’ Sud HV ueyóAa, npótepov Tv ojukpá 
(see esp. Nicolai 1986). See also 476-7 n. For the concept of the superior- 
ity of Fate see 559-60 n. 


473. Tlavra ... emiögpkeran: cf. Q.S. 5.46 Aikn 6° émedépKeto mévta. The 
verb &nıö£pkonon occurs especially with deities. Cf. e.g. Dike (Q.S. 5.46 
Aun 8’ Enedepkero mavta), the sun (Od. 11.16 = Hes. Th. 760 Héros 
pacdov émSepKetat aktivecow; cf. also Il. 3.277, Od. 11.109, 12.323, and 
h.Cer. 62; see Richardson 1974, 171), Zeus (A.R. 2.1179 Zeug éteov Ta 
éxaot’ émdepKetat, Q.S. 1.185 Znvoc öç "Duov aiev £oig émtSepKetar 
dooorc, and 2.616-7 Ex Atos adrod / navt Enidepkonevn), and Zeus’ eye 
(Hes. Op. 267-8 navra (wv Atos 6900206 kat avra vonoag / Kal vu 
tað ai K €0edno’ émSepKetat and Q.S. 10.47-9 "Ent © dkapatov Aoc 
doce / Ó£pker in’ OVAvpMOI0 KopvocopEvovs ic “Apna / Tp@ac én’ 
Apystototv; see West 1978, 223-4 for ample discussion and further paral- 
lels). See Bar 2009, 480-1 and Ferreccio 2014, 314. 


aoyetoc Aica: for Aisa see 280 n., for the Keres see 125-6 and 126 n., for 
Moira 494 n. For the adjective, see 444 n. 


474. ükAéa: cf. Q.S. 3.363 àkAéa PbLav and 10.17 àkAség éCdpevor In 
Homer in Il. 7.100 fjuzvot a$01 Exaotoı dkr]piot, &kAcec abroc and Od. 
4.727-8 vöv ad roid’ &yarntov åvnpéyavto HVEAAaı / aKAEA EK ueyápov, 
005’ OppNndévtos &kovod. 


àpíónAa: see 394 n. 


475. kvörjevra: in Quintus only here and in 5.636 Kvörevra Kai dyAaov 
OABov O@éAAEL. Not in Homer. 
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byo0r for this adverb cf. the in-proem Q.S. 12.312-3 vì kino, / obpet 
ovtE Ainv x0ap02. 000’ HydO1 TOAAM. In Homer in II. 10.16, 17.676, and 
19.376. See also 466 n. 


476-7. moAAGK 5° ¿é Ayadolo méAEt kakóv, ¿k 0$ kakoto / £o0AX0v 
Aneıßonevoio TOAVTAHTOV fióroio: similar gnomes appear in Quintus in 
book 13 after Priam's death (cf. 13.248-9 Ov yàp Siw Eni k060g à&&evoi 
avOpanotow, / AAN’ Epa nov Kai dvetdog énécovtat ampotiontov) and 
Andromache’s enslavement (cf. 13.287-9 où yàp gone / Coéuevoi 
K£tvotctv ócov uéya Kdd0¢c óvei6oc / àpipurávn). See also 473-7 n. 


477. noAvrAnrtov: see 319 n. 


478. "Oc Gp’ Epn uepózov Tic üzónpoOev áonerov aiyAny / sicopóov: cf. 
Q.S. 12.477 ui 6$ Tpõss ånónpoðev gicopóorsc. See also 19 n. 


puepómov: in Homer, most often at the end of a line in uepónov 
àvOpónov (eg. Il. 1.250, 3.402, 9.340, 11.28, 18.342, 18.490, and 20.217). 
In Quintus often in the dative plural. See Campbell 1981, 91 and Russo 
et al. 1992, 111. 


äonetov atyAxv: cf. line Q.S. 13.165 AtyAn 8’ Gometoc Opto (see n.). Fora 
discussion of the noun aiyAn of the fisherman’s fire in the simile in 
7.569-75 see Kneebone 2007, 300-4 and 83 n. for parallels of the burn- 
ing city. 


479. Xrovózooa ð’ Er’ Gugexe Tp@ac ús: for the adjective otovosic see 
463 n. Cf. Q.S. 2.270-1 kai abtoi / dL’ adTH otovósooav àvanAfoopev 
óiGóv. The noun o1Cbc appears in Quintus 4x with kaxr| (cf. 2.479, 6.496, 
7.36, and 11.428), 3x with ño (cf. 9.290, 9.468, and 14.592), and once 
with Ankos (cf. 14.431). In addition, with mourning people also in 
3.453, 3.4802, and 3.559. In the Iliad with the adjective ütepnog (6.285), 
in the Odyssey with ómepipeotn (11.620-1), aivn (15.342), and ony 
(17.563). See Stoevesandt 2008, 99. For the Trojans, see 19 n. 


480-6. Apyeloı 5° àvà Gotv Kvöolueov, Hit’ Afjraı / Aaßpoı àzzípova 
TOVTOV Öpıwvönevor KAovéouctw, / ónnót Gp’ Avrırspnde óvca&oc 
Apkrobpoio / BuAóv ec Gotepéevta Ovrüpiov avtérAryow / £c Nótov 
Tigpóezvra tetpappévov, angi 6° Gp’ avtm® / noroi bmófpuoya vizs 
GparSbvovt’ vì zóvrO / Opvopév@v avénov: cf. the description of 
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storms during the appearance of the Altar constellation, which functions 
as an indicator of bad weather when overarched by clouds at night in 
Arat. 402-30 (see Kidd 1997, 326 with an exhaustive discussion). Similar 
is also Q.S. 4.552-5 sixedot ij Bopéao uéya nveiovrog déAAaic / rl£ Notov 
K£Aáóovtoc, St’ eüp£a nóvtov Spivet / AaiAamt Kai piron Gutr]piov edt’ 
dAsyetwov / AvreAAn vadTHOL PEPOV TOAKSAKPDV oičóv. 


480. Apystot: for the Greeks see 15 n. 


àvà Gotv Kvdoipeov: cf. lines Q.S. 13.160-1 dui 86novg Tpidpoto 
Kvóoíugov GAAOPEV dov / oebovtec. See 160 n. 


481-2. afjtaı / Aaßpor ... KAov&ovow: the noun åńty appears 2x Il. 
(14.254 and 15.626), 2x Od. (4.567 and 9.139), and 20x in Q.S. Cf. Q.S. 
3.703 AGBpov antny, 7.588—9 anıng / Hoaíotou kAov£ov, 8.59 kAov£ovoiv 
&f(vat, and 8.70-1 Afjtaı / Aaßpoı. 

The adjective Aafpóg in Quintus with the nouns atyig (2.230-1), 
Zéovpoc (3.703), öna (9.381), u£voc (1.40), otöna (14.573), öußpog (1.697 
and 2.222), 06cp (14.599), and yeðua (10.146). In Homer, it appears also 
frequently with natural forces. Cf. e.g. Il. 2.147-8 (wind) 66 5’ öte kvon 
Zépvpocg Babd Ariov £A06v, / AGBpoc ExatyiGwv, 16.385-6 (rain) öte 
AaBpotatov xesı 060p / Zeug, and Od. 15.292-3 (wind) toiow 8’ ikpevov 
ovpov ist yAavkänıg Adrvn, / AGBpov Enawyilovra v ai0£pog (cf. also 
h.Ap. 434). See Brügger et al. 2003, 54 and Ferreccio 2014, 132-3. On 
natural elements in the Posthomerica, see Fernändez Contreras 1998. 


481. dasipova növrov: cf. Q.S. 5.333 AAA’ Ste dt uetà viac £pav Kai 
aneipova növrov and 10.69-70 ij óc péya nóvtoc Aneipov / paivetat. Cf. 
also Hes. Th. 678 dewov 6£ nepiaye növrog ånsipov and Il. 24.545 
‘EAAnonovtos ånsipov. For the expression m6vtoc Aneipırog cf. e.g. Od. 
10.195, Hes. Th. 109, and Q.S. 1.679 and 4.78. For the adjective dsipitoc 
see 128 n. 


ópivópevot see 56 n. 
KAov£ovow: see 55 n. 


482. avrın&pnde: only here in Quintus, not in Homer. With the genitive 
cf. A.R. 2.1030-1 àvturépnsv / vnoov Apytiddos. 
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6vca£oc ApKtovpouo: see 134 n. Arcturus, “the watcher of the Bear, so 
called because it seemed to circle round behind the Bear” (West 1978, 
299), is the brightest star in the constellation Boötes and appears in 
Quintus only here and not in Homer (but cf. Od. 5.271-5). Cf. Hes. Op. 
565-6 54 pa TÓT’ dorhp / Apktoöpog npoAınav igpóv póov Oksavoio and 
610 Apktodpov 62 £o(ór] POSOdaKTVAOG Hós. For Arcturus and its associa- 
tion with storms, see Kidd 1997, 430-1. 


483. BuAóv £c Gotepdevta: the adjective àotepózig appears only here in 
Quintus, in Homer often with obpavög (e.g. Il. 5.769, 6.108, 8.46, and 
19.130; see Stoevesandt 2008, 45). The noun ßBnAög occurs only here in 
Quintus, too. In Homer in Il. 1.591, 15.23, and 23.202 (see Latacz et al. 
2000, 180). 


Ovtijpiov avreiinow: the constellation of the Altar appears in Quintus 
here and in 4.554-5 Ovrnpiov £0t^ üAeyewóv / &vtéAAn noAvdaKpvv O1Cdv. 
Not in Homer. Cf. Arat. 402-3 aùtàp ór’ aiðouévæ kévtpo tépaog 
ueyáñoio / okopníou, üyyt vótoto, Bvrnpiov aiwpeitar (with Kidd 1997, 
327). It is used in Eur. IT 243-4 as a sacrificial offering: 0: (Xov 
npóoooaypa Kai Ovtripiov / Aptépiót. 

The verb dv(a)té\Am appears in Homer only in Il. 5.777 toiow ô’ 
anßpocinv Ziuösig avétetre véueo8at. 4x in the Posthomerica. Cf. 1.148 (of 
the moonrise) ij 0' ónèp Oxsavoio BaOvppóou dvtéAAyow, 4.554—5 (also 
the constellation of the Altar) Gvtrjpiov cbt’ dAeyewóv / Avr&AAn’ vadınoı 
Qépov zoXó60kpuv óv, and 13.556 (of the Peiades; see n.) iñaĝòv 
avTéALOvOW ¿c obpavóv. 


484. Nórov nepöevra: the south wind Notus brings rain in late fall and 
winter (cf. S. Ant. 335 yewepío Nóto). Denoting stormy conditions as 
here also in Q.S. 4.520, 4.553, 6.486, and 13.397. In Homer regularly in 
the combination Eðpóç te Nötog t(e) in e.g. Il. 2.145, 16.765, Od. 5.295, 
and 12.326. Cf. also Hes. Op. 675 Noto te ógtvüg Artag and Arat. 292 
£nipprioovci vótot. See West 1978, 324 and Kidd 1997, 292 for further 
parallels. 

The adjective jepdsic appears in Quintus with a variety of nouns (e.g. 
11.371 véooc, 12.450 dvtpov, and 4.35 and 14.466 nóvroc). In Homer 
mostly with Coos (e.g. Il. 12.240, 15.191, and 23.51). Cf. Il. 8.13 and 
Hes. Th. 682 taptapov Nepoevro. 
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485. bx6Bpuya: either an adverb or an accusative (Montanari, s.v.: “un- 
derwater, submerged"). In Quintus, it appears only here and in 14.618-9 
(Nauplius praying to his father Poseidon for the destruction of the Greek 
fleet) 'EG 5°’ ápa 1oAAà vokíji / sdyE8’ ópóc vrjgootw ónóßpvya návrac 
óAéo0qi. Hapax legomenon in Homer: Od. 5.319 (Odysseus during the 
storm) tov 5’ dp’ ónófpvya Ofke noAov xpóvov. In later hexameter poetry 
in a nautical sense in Arat. 425 néunav onófpoya vavtXovtat and of 
fish in Opp. H. 1.145, 3.599, 4.39, and 5.594. See Appel 1994, 58-9 and 
Carvounis 2019, 265-6. 


GparAsbvovt’: see 12 n. 


486. <T>oig cikedou: the adjective cikeAoc appears in Quintus with a vari- 
ety of datives. Cf. e.g. 3.121-2 éreboetat £tkeAog dAKi / natpì &H, 3.536 
Ofjke 6° Gp épońevta Kai EikeAov àpmvstovt, 3.781 "Oc sinòv Eni nóvtov 
ümQiv £(KsAog abpy, 4.552 s£íkeAot ij Bopéao péya nveiovrog à£AXoug, 
5.396 "Ynvoc 5’ odpavov sòpòv avijiev eíkeXog abpn, 8.36—7 “Inno 6' ac 
éyapnoav òv oop£ovteg vakta / eikehov Aiaktön, and 11.9 àpyoAénow 
’Epıvvöow sikedat Gvtnv. In Homer 3x with oXoyi (cf. Il. 13.53—4, 13.688, 
17.88, 18.154, and 20.423). See 464 n. 


vieg Aya@v: for this combination cf. e.g. Q.S. 10.347 ónog té jv vieg 
Ayoidv. Variants in Quintus are Ayai@v vieg and Ayav vias (cf. 1.401, 
3.659, 11.405, and 14.230), Ayoidv @éptator viec (1.776, 3.381, 6.44, 
12.247, and 13.297), Ayav SPpwor viec (2.3 and 8.3), óprjot visg 
évobevéwv Apysíov (1.716, 7.3, 9.3, and 11.322), xóówtot vie EuntoA&uov 
Apysiov (7.121), and ófpitot vies / Apysiwv (3.5-6). 64x in Homer, al- 
ways at the end of a line. Cf. also line 13.297. See Campbell 1981, 86, 
Tsomis 2018, 196 and Tsomis 2018a, 62-3. For the Greeks see 15 n. 


487. nópðzov "Duov aizó: the verb nopd&w occurs only here in Quintus. 
Cf. Il. 4.308 dS Kai oi npótepoi nóAcag koi t£(ye' £xópOsov, in the Odyssey 
2x (14.258-72 and 17.427-41). See Coray et al. 2017, 135-6. 

For the combination "TAiov ind (see Visser 1997, 128-9) cf. Il. 2.538, 
Od. 3.485, 10.81, and 15.193 aind ntoàigðpov, Il. 6.327, 11.181, and Od. 
14.472 ntóMv aind te teiyoc, Il. 15.70-1 Ayaro / "Duov aind čov 
A0nvaíng Sia PovAdc, and Od. 3.130, 11.533, and 13.316 IIpi&poto ztóAw 
óiwnépoauev ainnv. Cf. Q.S. 6.62 mépoew “tov aind and 10.153 "Daov 
aind 000i ói£xepcav Ayxoıot. For "Duov see also 67 n. 
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£v mupi Kaieto TOAA@: see 316 and 471 n. 


488-92. not Öpog Aagcinow Gdnv KataEmévov BAys / &ocvpévog 
kaintat ozoi nvpòs ópvupévoro / £& àvépov, oya 62 nepifpop£ovot 
korövaı, / T 5’ Gpa AszvyaAéoc Eviteipetar Gypia návta / Hoaíccouo 
Bing. zepiovpeoO0£vra Kad’ Any: a fitting simile, with the Trojans as 
animals and the city as a burning forest. Similes containing a raging fire 
appear in Quintus also in 1.209-10 (Penthesileia) tijv 68 nupög pınfj 
£vaAtykiov, Ñ T mì OGvoic / naiveraı aCaAgotow £neryonévou àvéporo, 
1.536-7 (Ajax the Greater) ġo si topi ddoKtoc Ön, / oüpgoc Ev EvAdyotow 
émonépyovtoc åńteo, 5.387-9 (Ajax the Greater) eùt’ dAiaotov / paivntar 
kat ópgooi Bin peyaAov àvépoto, / minty 5° aiðouévn mupi návtoOzv 
üonertog Ön, 8.89—91 (the Trojans) Oi 5’ onóstov Eoıkötss adaréotot / 
0ópvoic, OVG <T> OAOOIO TYPOS karaóópvat avrun / pioc, Emiövrog 
ónopivoo Bopéao, 8.361-4 (the Greeks) róv' afjtaı / visow Eoovuevng 
0nd Aaigeow eig àAóg oidua / SPpmov, ij 0ópvoict mopóg uévoc, ij 
kguáógoctv / ótpnpoi Kat’ ópgoot Kbveg AEAIMpEVOL üypnc, and 10.68-9 
(the Greek and Trojan army) ij > <ö>tT’ av’ AaLadeng $uAóyotot / mip 
ppépet aidöuevov. 

In Homer, we encounter this motif e.g. in Il. 11.155—7 wg 8° öte nüp 
aidnrov Ev à£0).0 éun£on DAN, / návty T’ siAvPdwV óvgpoc pépet, oi SE TE 
Oduvot / npöppıdoı nírtovotv Eneiyönevor TYPOS ópufj, 15.605-6 uoivero ô’ 
ÒG ÖT? Apns £yyéonaAog ij 0Aoóv adp / ovpsot paívqtau Pabénco Ev 
taposow Anc, and 20.490-3 Oc 8’ avanaınası Padé’ GyKea 0gorióa£c np 
| oöpeog aCaAéowo, Badela o£ Kalstaı DAN, / návtr TE KAovéov CvELLOG 
QAóya sitvodce. Cf. also A.R. 1.1026-8 obv 8’ £Aaoav useA(ag TE Kai 
åoniðac GAANAOLOW, / OGsin tkeAot pitt Tvpdc, fj T’ Evi 0ápivots / aA £otot 
necoðoa Kopvooetat. On similes containing a raging fire, see Bär 2009, 
512-4. James 2004, 339 sees “sympathy expressed for the tormented 
animals.” 


488. HÓT’ ópoc Aaoinow Aönv Kataemévov Öns: the adjective Aáotoc 
appears in Homer famously in Il. 1.188-9 IInAetovi 8’ yos yévet’, Ev 6£ 
oi Atop / oTHPecow hacio õiávõya ueppuipi&ev, (see Pulleyn 2000, 174) 
and 2x with xfjp (cf. Il. 2.851 and 16.554). In Quintus 3x with «áp (cf. 
11.471, 12.143, and 14.579) and 3x with ópog (cf. 8.131, 10.452, and 
2.132). See Tsomis 2018, 188 and 534 n. For constructions including 
Katasmpévos, &xieiévog etc., see 219 n. and Bär 2009, 174-5. 
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aönv: see 33 n. 
489. £ccvpiévoc: see 190 n. 


omoi mvpds ópvupévoto: cf. Q.S. 5.381 noi mupög aiPopévoio and Il. 
5.865 Kaduatog é& åvéuoio Svoaéoc ópvupévoro. Similar is Q.S. 2.195 and 
14.615 xgiuatog ópvupévoto. 


490. 6oA1ydi ... koAÓ vac for this combination cf. Q.S. 12.126-7 6oAwai 
dé Kat’ obdpsa pakpà KoAMvat / debovt’ k EvAöyxoroı. The adjective 
doAıyög appears in Homer often with the nouns éyysa (e.g. Il. 4.533, 
7.255, and 9.86), óópv (e.g. 13.162, 15.474, 17.607, and Od. 19.448), and 
060¢ (e.g. Od. 4.393, 4.483, and 17.426). The noun kod@vy in Il. 2.811 
and 11.710 with aineio. 


repißpon&ovor KoA@vat: cf. Q.S. 4.240 nepi 5 Bpopéovor koAGvot and 
7.258-9 dpi dé pakpà / odpEos aizewoio nepıßpon&ovow KoAdvat. The 
verb nepıßpon&w appears 5x in Quintus, not in Homer. For an emotional 
connotation cf. A.R. 4.17 ógwóv 6& nepıßpou&soKov d&Kovai, 4.908-9 dep’ 
auvöıg KAov&ovrog &uppouéovtat Akovai / Kpeyu@ (see Hunter 2015, 87), 
and 4.1339-40 ai ó& Bapein / oOoyyfj bxoTpopéovow av’ obpsa THACOL 
Boca. 


491. AevyaAéwc: in Quintus, this adverb appears also in 10.392-3 ‘Avep, 
£uoi Kai Tpwoi kai aùt® <o>oi uéya nua, / Ago AevyaAéoc, 14.78-9 
kapnzoio Kat’ oddE0c OAAVPEVOIO / AevyoA&oc, and 14.523-4 ovvnAoinvro 
dE návtov / omnara AgvyaA&oc. In Homer only in Il. 13.723-4 "Ev0a Ke 
AgvyaAéog vndv Gao Kai KAloidwv / Tpósg £xópnoav mpoti “TAtov 
Nvsuöscogv. 

&vireipetan: cf. Q.S. 1.671 Kai 8’ Ayisdc dAiaorov £6 éveteipeto Bund. 
äypıa zóvra: the noun Gypiov appears only here in Quintus. Cf. I. 
5.51-2 didage yàp Aptepic abt / Parksıv Aypıo nävra, TA TE TPEEL 
ovpeow VAN. 

492. 'Hoaícrot Binor cf. Q.S. 1.625 Bin kpvepod Bopeao, 8.205 Bopéao 


Binet, and Il. 21.366-7 teipe 5’ ditpY / ‘Hoaiototo Binet noAÖppovoc. For 
Hephaestus see line 150 n. 
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493. Tp@sc Kteivovto katü mTOAW: see 11 and 89 n. On the variants nt- 
and z- see Dunkel 1992. For textual criticism see West 1963, 62, who 
with regard to Q.S. 12.470—3 reads otsivovto instead of kteívovto. For 
Tp@ec see 19 n. 


494. énovpavíov: 4x in Homer, 8x in Quintus. In the Posthomerica, it 
appears without a noun besides here in 7.687, 9.463, and 11.268, in the 
Iliad only as an adjective with 0£oictv (6.129, 6.131, and 6.527), in the 
Odyssey in 17.484 ei 54 nov tıs Enovpävıog BEd otv. As a noun also in 
Theoc. 25.5, Mosch. 21, and Pl. Ap. 19b. 


494-5. nepi yàp Alva móávroOs Moipoi / nakpü nepiotýcavto TÁ nep 
Bporóg ob mot’ GAvée: cf. nets and Fate are prominently featured in Il. 
5.487-9 (Sarpedon to Hector) un nos, ós Ayioı Aivor’ GAdvte navápyov, / 
&vópáoi Svopevésoow mp Kai kópa yévnobe and A. A. 355-61 (the 
Chorus singing about Troy) ® Zed Bactted Kai vdE iia / pEydhov 
KOOUMV KTEdtElpa, / ÑT’ Eni Tpoiac mbpyoic £BoXeg / oteyavov ðiktvov, cg 
une péyav / wit’ odv veapóv tw’ vdmeptedéoor / péya OovAc(ag / 
yayyapov, Ging mavadwtov (cf. also 822-3 and 1375-6). In Quintus, we 
find a similar phrase in 14.563-4 mepi yap kakà popia Kipec / avdpi 
nepıiornoavro. For further parallels, see Miguélez-Cavero 2013, 469-70 
and 471-3 n. 


diva: only 2x in Quintus, here and in 2.372 (Onpntnp Ev öpeooı Atvov 
Evroodev Epeuvöv) with the meaning of “nets” (LSJ, s.v. 4). Cf. Theoc. 
8.58 dypotépois 6& Aiva and 27.17 Es Aivov GAvtov EvOyc. In Homer, in 
the meaning of fishing line (Il. 16.408), thread of destiny (Il. 20.128; cf. 
also 24.209-10 and Od. 7.197-8; frequently in Nonnus: D. 1.367, 2.679, 
6.94, 11.255, 12.213, 25.365, 28.249, 30.146, 32.230, 39.234, 47.694, and 
48.737; see Brügger 2009, 87), fishing net (Il. 5.487), and linen (Il. 9.661 
and Od. 13.73). 


návtoðe: see Campbell 1981, 40. 
Moipaı: in Quintus, the Moirai are the daughters of Chaos (3.756 Xáouc 
iepoio 80yatpec; of Nyx or Themis in Hes. Th. 217-22 and 904-6). They 


appear in the Iliad mostly connected to death or in formulas such as 
Kata. poipav (not in Quintus; see Dietrich 1965, 194—213), in the Odyssey 
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as guiding Odysseus’ return (see Dietrich 1965, 213-31). In Quintus, 
they are similar to Aisa (see 280 n.) and almost exclusively in the plural 
(see 440 n. for Moipa in the singular). As here, they determine the 
course of life and the end of living things in e.g. 1.492-3 (the Greek 
army), 3.755-62 (Achilles’ horses), 8.319-20 (Deiphontes), 9.413-5 
(Philoctetes), 9.499-501 (all humans), and 11.140-1 (Eurymachus and 
Aeneas). They are superior to Zeus and the other Olympians (also just as 
here) in 7.71-2 &c0A6 te Kai tà yépew 06v Ev yobvaot Keita, / Moipys 
eig Ev änavta peptypéva (uncertain lines; see Vian 1959, 163-4 and Vian 
1966, 108) and 13.559-60 otvexa Moipatg / siket Kai pEeydAoto Adc pévos. 
For a detailed discussion of personifications of fate in Quintus, see 
Gärtner 2007, 220-6, Gärtner 2014, and Tsomis 2018, 66-8. See also 
Graf et al. 2000, 127. For Aisa see 280 n., for the Keres 125-6 and 126 n. 
On the relationship between humans and personifications of fate, see 
Gärtner 2007, 236-8. 


495. nepıorhoavro: cf. Q.S. 14.563—4 mepi yàp kakà popia Kipec / àvópi 
TEPIOTNOAVTO. 


496-563: Aethra, Laodice, and Electra 


496-543: Aethra 
544-51a: Laodice 
551b-63: Electra 


Generally, on the episodes at the end of book 13, see Schubert 2007, 
347-55. 


496-543: Aethra 


Demophoön and Acamas (see also 545 n. for the connection of Laodice 
and Acamas), the sons of Theseus, encounter Aethra. They first mistake 
her for Hecuba and want to bring her to the Greek ships. She sobs that 
she is of Greek descent and wishes to be brought to Theseus’ children. 
The two reveal themselves to her, and the three shed tears of joy. 

On Aethra’s story: before Helen’s marriage to Menelaüs, Theseus 
and Peirithoüs captured Helen from Sparta (according to Dict. 1.3 ip- 
samque et multas opes domo eius aufert. Aethram etiam et Clymenam al- 
ready with Aethra) and brought her to the Aphidna (see 519 n.). From 
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there, she was rescued by her brothers Castor and Polydeuces (the Dios- 
curi), who took Theseus’ mother, Aethra, with them, in order to be Hel- 
en’s servant. She is then brought to Troy along with Helen. Cf. Il. 3.143- 
4 ua ti ye kai Anpinodor 60’ Exovto, / Apn, MitOfjoc Ovyatnp, KAvpévyn 
te Bo@atc. This story is also to be found in Cypria fr. 12 West 2003, Plut. 
Thes. 31-4, Apoll. Bibl. 3.10.7.4, and D.S. 4.63.2-4. See Clader 1976, 71- 
2, Shapiro 1992, and Krieter-Spiro 2009, 62 for further parallels and 
literature. 

On the Aethra episode here, see Schubert 2007, 347-51. It is also 
depicted in the Sack of Ilion arg. 4 West 2003 Anpogav d& xai Akdnag 
Ai®pav svpovtss üyouot ps0’ éavtõv, fr. 6 West 2003 unõèv yàp siAngévar 
todg nepi Akdépavta Kai AnLog@vta k vOv Aoqgópov GAAG nóvnv Ti 
Aí0pav, Little Iliad fr. 17 West 2003 kai ónó tõv naíóov yvopioOf[vat TOV 
Gno&oc, Dict. 5.13 Aethram et Clymenam Demophoon atque Acamas ha- 
buere, and Apollod. Epit. 5.22 ànóyovoi d& kai tiv Onoéws untépa Aidpav 
oi @no&wg Maidec Annooóv kai Akápac. See Miguélez-Cavero 2013, 223 
and 455, as well as 498 n. On Aethra in the Homeric epics, see Higbie 
2011 with further literature. 


496-7. Kai tote Anpogóovri pevertorAén@ p’ Akápavtı / Onoíjoc: cf. 
Tryph. 177 Anuopdov T’ Akápag te, 600 Ononıa tékva (see Miguélez- 
Cavero 2013, 223). 


496. Anpogéwvrti: he appears only in this scene (cf. also line 13.526 
Anuopöwv é pv òg &&Aóopéviv npoo&sıne) and as one of the heroes in 
the wooden horse (Q.S. 12.325 Anpoqoóov te kai AupiAoxog Kpatepög T’ 
Ayantvop; cf. Paus. 1.23.8, according to whom they are shown in the 
wooden horse at the temple of Artemis on the Acropolis). Not in Homer. 
Acamas' brother (cf. D.S. 4.62.1) brought the Paladium to Athens after 
Diomedes gave it to him (cf. Polyaen. 1.5) or after he took it by force 
(Paus. 1.28.9). Grants the Heraclides shelter in Euripides’ Suppliant 
Women. 


uevemToAéuo T’ Akäpavrı: various fighters with the name Acamas par- 
take in the Trojan war. This Acamas, Demophoón's brother and son of 
Theseus, fights against Epeüs in Q.S. 4.323-72 and enters the wooden 
horse in 12.326 (cf. also Verg. A. 2.262). He appears in this scene also in 
line 535 (see 545 n. for his connection to Laodice). Two further Trojans 
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bear the name. One is the son of Antenor (Il. 2.822-3), who is killed in 
Q.S. 10.167-8 by Philoctetes: Hoiavtoc 5’ ¿mì toict nóis Kräve Anıovfia / 
116° Avtývopog vióv évppedinv Akduavra or already in Il. 16.342-3 by 
Meriones; see 179 n. and Tsomis 2018, 122-3. Another Acamas is the 
leader of the Trojan contingent (Il. 2.844—5) who is killed by Ajax the 
Greater in Il. 6.5-11. See Finkelberg 2011c. On the name, see Brügger et 
al. 2003, 269. 

The adjective peventoAguocg appears in Quintus 4x with Achilles 
(7.325, 7.583, 8.285, and 11.433), 3x with Apyeioı (3.19, 6.59, and 14.235), 
2x with Odysseus (6.64 and 9.335), as well as with Dardaniones (11.425) 
and Deiphobus (11.340). In Homer, it appears 4x as an epithet with 
Polypoites (Il. 2.740, 6.29, 23.836, and 23.844; see Brügger et al. 2003, 
240), Diomedes (Il. 19.48), the Peraibians (Il. 2.749), Podarces (Il. 
13.693), Polyphontes (Il. 4.395), and Thrasymedes (Il. 10.255 and Od. 
3.442) See Tsomis 2018a, 196 for further parallels. 


497. Onofjoc: Theseus is only mentioned in Quintus in the context of his 
son Acamas (cf. 4.331, 4.358, 4.388, 4.394, 13.497, 13.511, and 13.513). 
On his role in the Homeric epics and further literature, see Higbie 
2011a. 


nvreto: see 181 n. 


498. Aí0pn: Aithra is mentioned in Quintus only in this passage, here 
and in 13.522-3 dvepvjoavto 6 àyavfjg / At0pnc. In Homer in Il. 3.144 
Aí0pn, Ilu0fjog O0oyátnp. Cf. Plut. Thes. 34.1 Aí0pav dé tv Onoéwe 
pniépa yevousvnv aiypdAwtov Anaydfivar Agyovow sic Aaksóaíuova 
xakeidev sic Tpoíav ps6’ 'EAévmg, koi paptupsiv "Ounpov, émeo0at TH 
‘Exévy oópevov, Apollod. Bibl. 3.10.7.4 kai tijv 'EAévnv Aaußavovon Kai 
nv Onoéwc untépa Aí0pav üyovotv aiyuáXotov, and Hyg. Fab. 92.5. See 
496—543 n. 


££A00pévy: see 154 n. 
iysnövevev: see 326 n. 


499. katavtiov: this unhomeric adverb appear for the first time in S. 
Ant. 512 oÖKovv ópouoc yÒ Katavtiov Bavóv; (cf. the Homeric adverb 
üvrnv; see Coray 2009, 21). It appears 25x in Quintus. See Campbell 
1981, 26 for parallels. 
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G@AGAvKTO: the noun dXóoco in Quintus only here and in 14.23-4 (of 
Hecuba; see Carvounis 2019, 33) mepitpouéeoxe è yvia / Kai Kpadin 
GAGAVKTO Qóo. A Homeric hapax legomenon. Cf. Il. 22.70 (of Priam's 
dogs) oi K’ &uöv aipa mıövreg GAvooovtEs nepi Ovuð. Either derived from 
the noun Abooa (‘madness’), or the verb àX0o (“to be beside oneself”). 
See de Jong 2012, 75. 


500. peúyovo’ £k moAépo10 Kai £k zvpóc: escapes from scenes of battle 
appear in e.g. Q.S. 1.640 óc Tpóso noti Gotv nepvlöteg EK noAépoto, 
3.362-3 oí y’ Ex noAépoto noti IIpi&pot nöANa / Qg0oov, 5.274—5 un Tic 
vú o£ dovpi dapdoon / pevyovt’ £k TOAELOLO, 6.30-1 Enei TOAD Aóióv EoTIV 
| éexovyéew noA&uolo Svonyxéos ij AnoAEodaı, 6.626-7 noXAAóv ómíooo / 
mevyovt’ k noAEuo1o, 10.154—5 Hr TÓT’ Gp’ EX noAépoto Qoyóv Avkinv 
üpikavev / oios &vev<0'> érápov, 11.52-3 Av è Diroktirng OAoW Pars 
ITópacov i$ / pedyovr’' Ex noćno, 11.178-9 Hc Gp’ iaiveto PoiBoc, dt’ 
Eöpakev k noA&uoıo / gEebyovt’, and 11.186 oeóyovi' ék nOAENOLO 
dvonyéos innov Epvke. In Homer in Od. 3.192 oi @byov Ex noA&uov (cf. Il. 
7.118-9, 7.173-4, 11.590, 18.307, and 19.72-3) 


old’ Ec1öövrec: see 28 n. 


501. aiyAn £v Hoaictouo: for the noun aiyAn see 165 n., for "Hoototog 
see 150 n. Cf. Il. 9.468 and 23.33 £bópsvot tavovto 614 qAoyóc Hoaíotoio. 


ó£pac péye0ó6c Te: a variation of the Homeric siöög te péys0óc te (cf. Il. 
2.58, Od. 6.152, 11.337, 18.249, 24.253, and 24.374). Similar is also Hes. 
Th. 619-20 Kai eiöog / Kai péye80c, and h.Dem. 275 as well as h. Ven. 82 
uéye0oc Kai £ióog (see Faulkner 2008, 164). Cf. also Q.S. 1.673 péye0dc te 
Kai eióoc, 7.691 Kai u&yedog kai 0&pooc, and 9.483 u&yedög te Kai &yhainv. 


502. Oenyevéoc IIpióptoro: see 301 n. 


503. avrıdänv napaxorrı: the adjective avridsog appears 51x in Quintus 
with a variety of heroes. Cf. e.g. 4x Achilles (4.385, 5.305, 12.288, and 
14.276), 4x Diomedes (7.244, 9.423, 11.339, and 12.316), 3x Helen (2.97, 
6.152, and 13.525), and 3x Peleus (3.100, 4.51, and 12.270). For its use in 
Homer, see Ferreccio 2014, 68 and Brügger 2016, 148. The combination 
here does not appear in Homer. For the noun napäkottıg see 369 n. 
Hecuba is mentioned in the Posthomerica in 4.420 as the mother of 
Troilus, enslaved by Odysseus in 14.21-38, laments her daughter in 
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14.272-301, and is transformed into a dog in 14.347-51. The expression 
“wife of Priam” also occurs in 10.369 TIpiauoıo noAvTANToLO yvvaıki and 
14.348 IIpi&poto óóápap moAvdaKpvto10. See Roisman 2011 for her role in 
the Homeric epics. 


504. &nzppívyavro: see 332 n. 
JX.atópevot: see 33 n. 
505. Aavaodc: for the Greeks see 15 n. 


aivov dvactevayouca: the verb àávaoteváyo appears in Homer often in 
the Iliad, when Patroclus is bewailed (cf. Il. 18.314—5 abtap Ayatoi / 
navvoxıor  IlótpokAov Gdvsotevayovto Yyoßvrss, 18.355 Mopptddvec 
IIlótpokAov dveotevayovto yoGvtec, and 23.211 návtes àvaotevóyovoiv 
Ayatoi; an exception is Il. 10.9 £v otrj0eootw aveotevayiG Ayausuvov). It 
is noteworthy that the verb in Quintus appears mostly when someone 
bewails Achilles (cf. Q.S. 3.408, 3.422, 3.787, 4.13, and 9.65). In Q.S. 
10.423 Aivà 5’ àávaotgváyovoa, it is Oenone who bewails Paris. Cf. also 
Q.S. 3.631 "Oc Epar’ aiva yoo’ dA O£tic, 10.253 Aivà 5° aveotevayice, 
12.412 aivà uäAa otevaywv, and Opp. H. 5.552 aivotatov otevayovon. 
For ueyà ot£váyovtec cf. Q.S. 2.581, 3.3, 3.427, 3.612, 5.196, 5.521, 5.529, 
5.633, 7.22, 8.443, 9.401, 10.160, 11.288, 12.459, 14.28, Il. 2.781, 7.95, 
and 16.391. See Krapp 1964, 31. 


petnbda: the verb petavddm appears in Quintus mostly when someone 
speaks to a group of people and regularly, as in Homer (cf. e.g. Il. 2.109 
and 9.16 čne’ Apysíots petnóða, 19.269 and 23.5 qu ontoAépotot 
uetnúóða), with a dative plural. So in Q.S. 4.293 &oivi& 8’ Apysiotow 
évodevésoot nermdöa, 6.8 (Menelaüs) di) 1ót Ev<i> EOOOLOIV 
&yeiponévoici petnóða, and 12.50 (Calchas) toivex’ dpiotiscoww 
£untoAépotot uetnõða. 


506. xóa tékva: this combination in Quintus only here. The adjective 
K0öınog appears otherwise regularly with the nouns dvip (cf. e.g. Q.S. 
4.460, 6.430, 8.162, 11.358, and 12.243) and vidc (cf. e.g. Q.S. 6.143, 
7.121, 7.325, 7.576, and 12.297). It recurs with the god Hermes regularly 
in h. Merc. (cf. lines 96, 130, 150, 253, 298, 316, 404, and 571) and once in 
Hes. Th. 938. See Campbell 1981, 68—9 for extensive discussions. 
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quU.ozroAénov Apysiov: for the adjective qUiontóAepog cf. Q.S. 14.93-4 
00001 àpoyoi / Ex Ovpoio n£Aovto QUuontoAéuov Apysiov. It appears 
otherwise in Quintus 3x with Achilles (6.79, 7.245, and 8.256), Aga- 
memnon (9.526), Eurynomus (1.530), Odysseus (5.158), and the Trojans 
(8.240). Cf. Il. 19.269 àvotüg Apysiotot qQuonmtoAénuoici petnóða. In 
Homer, always in the plural, only in books Il. 16-23, and always with 
peoples: the Achaeans (Il. 17.224), the Argives (Il. 19.269), the Danaans 
(Il. 20.351), the Myrmidons (e.g. Il. 16.65 and 23.129), the Leleges (Il. 
21.85), and the Trojans (e.g. Il. 16.90). See Landfester 1966, 114—20 for 
discussion of adjectives on piXo- and Brügger 2016, 47 for the adjective 
here. See 15 n. for the Argives, and 191 n. for the spondeiazon. 


507. ¿mì vijac üysode: cf. line Q.S. 13.530 oicopev &c vias. 
önıov: see 445 n. 

508. Tporáðov yévoc: see 19 n. 

509. Aavadv: for the Greeks see 15 n. 


£uKA£eg: only here in Quintus. In the Iliad cf. 10.281 (Odysseus to Athe- 
na) mì viag £ükAciac åọéoða and 17.415-6 (a tis-speech) © pior, od 
Wav fuv sdKAs&> anov&codoı / vfjag £m yAapvpäc. Cf. also Od. 21.331 
(Penelope to Eurymachus) Eópópuay', od mac éotw &ükAeiag xarà óf(uiov. 


IIvr0zic: brother of Atreus and Thyestes in E. Med. 684, E. Heracl. 207, 
Apollod. Epit. 2.10, and Ov. Met. 8.622. As Aethra's father also in e.g. Il. 
3.144, E. Supp. 4—7, B. 17.34, D.S. 4.59.1, and Hyg. Fab. 14.5. He is the 
mythical founder of Trozen, named after his brother (Strab. 8.6.14 and 
Plut. Thes. 3.2). In antiquity, he was famous for his wisdom, eloquence 
and fear of the gods (E. Med. 684-6). He makes his child Aethra sleep 
with Aigeus (E. Supp. 5-7, Plut. Thes. 3.5-6, and Apollod. Bibl. 3.15.7.1- 
2) and becomes the educator of Theseus (D.S. 4.59.1 and Plut. Thes. 4) 
and his great-grandson Hippolytus (E. Hipp. 11 and Paus. 1.22.2). 


510. Tpoiíjv:: mentioned only here in Quintus, in Homer only in the 
Catalog of Ships in Il. 2.561 Tpoijv' 'Hióvag te Kai Gpmeddevt’ 
’Eriöavpov. See Brügger et al. 2003, 561 and Dickinson 2011 with litera- 
ture. 
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&övocaro: the verb &6vóo is hapax legomenon in Quintus and in Homer. 
Cf. Od. 2.53 (Telemachus to the suitors) > K’ adtdg ésóvó otro Höyarpa. 
See Heubeck et al. 1988, 133-4 for discussion of the sense and meaning 
of the Homeric passage. Here, the verb means “to marry.” See the trans- 
lations of Way 1919 “Aegeus wedded me,” Vian 1969 “le divin Egée me 
prit pour femme contre dot,” James 2004 “I was given in marriage to / 
Aigeus,” and Gärtner 2010 “es ehelichte mich aber der göttliche / 
Aigeus.” 


511. Aiyetc: Aegeus appears only here in Quintus. In Homer only in the 
patronymic Aiyeiönv in Il. 1.265 (= Hes. Sc. 182). He is the king of Ath- 
ens, husband of Aethra and father of Theseus. See Latacz et al. 2000, 108 
with literature and Finkelberg 2011b. 


kAvrög naic: for this combination in Quintus cf. Q.S. 3.237, 4.125, 5.317, 
and 5.598. In Homer, the adjective kAvtög appears regularly with Posei- 
don ‘Evvooiyatog (e.g. Il. 8.440, 9.362, 14.135, 14.510, and 15.184), 
once with Hippodaemeia (Il. 2.742) and Amphitrite (Od. 5.422). Other- 
wise with óópota (e.g. Il. 2.854, 13.21, and 24.719, Od. 24.304; cf. also 
Hes. Th. 303 and 777) and tebyea (e.g. Il. 5.435, 6.504, and 11.334). For 
sense and usage, see West 2001b, 128-30 and Coray 2009, 19. See also 
210 n. for the adjective mepikAvtoc. 


Onseöc: see 497 n. 


512. npóc peyóXoto Auöc: the preposition npög with genitive in Quintus 
also in 6.302 npög peyóAoto Kai OBpipov 'HpaxAfjoc, 10.289-90 Add’ &ye, 
npóg t£ Bedv oí tT obpavov GpoIvépovtal, / TPÖG TE TEWV Aeyéov Kai 
Kovpıöing piAörntog, 14.163—4 mpdc TE yápov novynðćos NSE GEd adTOD / 
diooopat. Cf. also Od. 11.67 npög T’ GAGyou Kai narpög and 13.324 viv 5é 
OE 1póg TATPOG yovväalonat. 

The combination Zebc péyac appears in Quintus in the genitive in 
Aug u£yaX.ot (cf. 1.502, 6.259, 8.225, and 14.460), ueyaAoio Atos (cf. 
2.542, 8.354, 12.386, 13.512, and 13.560), and peyadov Atos (cf. 7.531 
and 14.254). In Homer, we find Atos peyadouo (cf. Il. 5.907, 14.417, 
17.409, 21.198, Od. 4.27, 11.255, 11.268, 11.604, and 16.403; cf. also Hes. 
Th. 708, 952, and Op. 4, and Nonn. D. 20.367 and 44.162), u£yoX.oto Atos 
(cf. Il. 12.241; cf. A.R. 1.1315, 2.289, and 3.158), and peyadov Atog (cf. Il. 
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21.187; cf. Hes. Th. 29 and 76). For Zevc péyac see Bissinger 1966, 69 
and Ferreccio 2014, 276, on Zeus in book 13 see 361 n. 


T£pzvÓv TE TOKHOv: the adjective tepnvóg does not appear in Homer, 4x 
in Quintus (cf. Q.S. 1.740, 5.593, and 13.540). Cf. also Thgn. 1019, Pi. O. 
6.57, and A. A. 143. 


513. ei étedv: cf. Q.S. 3.190, 4.83, 8.475, and 12.26 (9x Il. and 10x Od.). 
See Krieter-Spiro 2015, 59 for literature and Campbell 1981, 13 for fur- 
ther parallels. 


Oncíjoc àpópovoc: for Theseus see 497 n., for the adjective dpbumv see 
300 n. 


514. Gm’ Arpeiönow: cf. Q.S. 5.277 (Odysseus to Ajax the Greater) aiv 
äp’ Atpeiönow ónèp noA&uoro oépopo and Il. 2.762 (during the Catalog 
of the Ships) oi äu’ Atpsiönow Enovro. See also Od. 17.104 and 19.183 
oíye0' äp’ Atpetdnow. See Kirk 1985, 126-7 and 211 n. for Agamemnon 
and 354 n. for Menelaüs. 


515. ézAóopévotci: see 154 n. 


Kata otpatov: this prepositional phrase appears also in Q.S. 6.77, 9.415, 
and 12.389. 20x in the Iliad, especially in the formula koxà otpatov sòpòv 
Axaöv in (Il. 1.229, 1.484, 2.439, and 19.196) and in the repeated whole- 
verse naAAav ð’ ó$éa Sodpa KATH otpatóv ğyeto nävım (Il. 5.495, 6.104, 
and 11.212). It does not appear in the Odyssey. See Serafimidis 2016, 59 
n183. 


517. apiotéac: see 52 n. 


518. "Oc oóro- toi 6’ alovrec: for this line beginning cf. Q.S. 3.170 and 
4.300. 


¿oð pvijoavto rokíjoc: cf. Q.S. 4.453—4 iva ogetépoto vokfjog / nvoópnevog 
and 13.267-8 toxijog / uvnoapévy (see n.). 


519. àpo’ ‘Edévys 60’ Epeée: see 378 n. For Helen see 356 n. 


Agiévac: Aphidna (or Aphidnae) is an Attic deme, named after its king 
Aphidnus (cf. Hdt. 9.73.a.2, Isoc. 10.39, and D. 18.38). Prior to Helen’s 
marriage to Menelaüs, Theseus and Peirithoüs captured Helen from 
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Sparta and brought her to Aphidna. From there, she was rescued by her 
brothers Castor and Polydeuces, who took Theseus’ mother, Aethra, 
with them, in order to be Helen’s servant. See 496-543 n. for literature. 


520. koöpoı: Castor and Polydeuces (the Dioscuri, Atoc kotpo1). The twin 
sons of Leda and Zeus (or Tyndareus; cf. Od. 11.298-300) are the broth- 
ers of Helen and Clytemnestra. In Il. 3.236-44, Helen looks out for them 
in vain, for they have already passed away (Il. 3.243-4 “Qc ato, 1006 6' 
Hon káteyev OvoiCoos ata / £v Aakedaipovi ab61, EAN év narpisı yain). 
Together, they appear only here in Quintus, but Nestor tells a story of 
how he fought with Polydeuces in 4.309-10 yò IlIoAvósókei dim / 
moypayin yevöunv. See Krieter-Spiro 2009, 92-3 and Ebbott 2011. 


éptySovzo10 Aic: this combination also appears in Q.S. 11.22, 14.421, 
and 14.560 and in Il. 5.672 (Atoc éptyóoonoto; see Higbie 1990, 201). The 
adjective épi(y)Soumoc appears in Quintus with Zeus in 1.578-9 “Ek yàp 
51) Kpovíovog épryóoonoio yevéOAng / evyoued’ eryeyänev, 1.603—4 ^O 6' 
Gp’ sicopóov évónos / natpòs Eptydobmolo péya Bpouéovoav ÖnokANv, 
2.177 éptysovnov Kpovidao, and 10.301 Zmvóg Epıydoonoıo Obyatpsc. 
Regularly with Zeus in Homeric epics, e.g. often in the phrase 
£piydovnog nóoi; "Hpng (e.g. Il. 7.411, 10.329, 13.154, 16.88, Od. 8.465, 
15.112, and 15.180), Zyvög éptydovz000 (Il. 12.235; cf. Hes. Th. 41), and 
Zyvog Epıydoünov (Il. 15.293). For further weather epithets, see Latacz et 
al. 2000, 129. 

Elsewhere, the epithet appears with natural forces in Q.S. 2.221 
Epiydovnoı notapoí and in 3.766 éprysovmo1o Aınav GAdc. This use is 
reflected in Il. 11.152 épíyóounot móósg innov, 20.50 En’ óktáov 
épiboónov, Od. 10.515 660 notapóv épióo0nov, Opp. H. 1.75-6 koi 
vaetiipes épry6o0noio 0nXáoong / dainovsc, and Tryph. 690 Epiydoonov 
ó1& növrov. See Bär 2009, 215-6 on the related adjective &piöounog, Cam- 
pagnolo 2011, 178, Ferreccio 2014, 107-8 for further parallels and Kai- 
mio 1977, 68-9 and 124 for general discussion of the epithet. 


521. donivng: this noun appears in Quintus 25x (48x in Homer) and 
with a variety of epithets. Cf. e.g. Q.S. 4.24 üvöpoopövov doutvng, 5.473 
and 6.608 voptvac óAoüc, 7.152, 7.264, and 8.140 dpyadrenc $optvnc, 
11.264—5 aivy / voutvn, 11.290 oóAopevng doutvng, and 12.87 doping ... 
óiCopfjc. It is used synonymously with näyn, nóAenoc, and @bAow. See 
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Trümpy 1950, 162-5 and 170. For battle epithets in Homer, see de Jong 
1987, 231-2. For its use in Quintus see Campbell 1981, 32, in Homer 
and A.R. see Serafimidis 2016, 45-6. 


anekpöyavro: see 116 n. 


TiOfjvar: this noun ti0f|vr appears only here in Quintus. In Homer de- 
noting the nurses of Dionysus in Il. 6.132 and of Asyanax in 6.389, 
6.467, and 22.503. 


522. vnmiázovg: see 18 n. 


522-3. àvgpvijoavro ... / ... 660’ &uöynos: cf. Q.S. 14.210-1 ei yé tı Oud 
/ u&uvnvO’ óoc' éuóynoa nepi Ilpianoro nóAna. The verb évapitvioKw 
appears 3x in Quintus. Cf. 14.174 (Helen and Menelaüs) opwitépov kath 
HVuöv óvsuvücavto yépow and 14.345 (Nestor to the Greeks) 
àávapvnoóns0a vootov. For 800’ éuóynos cf. Q.S. 3.113 (6oc' Euöynoa) 
and 3.628 (ónnóoa npóc0' Euöynoa). 


522-3. &yavijs / At0pnc: on the adjective see 169 n., on Aethra 496-543 
n. 


523. óopukTi(ro dx’ GvayKn: see 283 n. 


524. &xvpn: this noun appears only here in Quintus. In Homer cf. II. 
22.451 (Andromache to her nurses) aidoing éxvupfjg Onc ExAvov and 
24.770 (Helen bewailing Hector) ékupóg 5é natrp öç mos aisi. Aethra is 
Helen's mother-in-law because she was briefly married to Theseus. See 
496—543 n. 


augpinoroc: cf. Il. 3.143-5 dpa ti [Helen] ye kai àpopínoAXot 50’ Emovro, / 
Aí0pn, ITIu0fjoc Ovyatnp, KAvuévy te Boðn. See Krieter-Spiro 2009, 61- 
2 for extensive discussion and further literature. 


525. avridäng ‘EAévye: also in Q.S. 2.97 and 6.152. The adjective avrideog 
appears in Quintus also with the Amazon Clonie (cf. 1.235) and Hecuba 
(cf. 13.503). See 503 n. This combination does not appear in Homer, but 
cf. Il. 3.156-8 ob veneoıg Tpóag koi Eükvnnöag Ayatodc / tod’ Ani 
yvvaıki moddv ypóvov üAXyea nácyew- / aivócg à06avátnoi Ocio sic Oma 
éouev. The adjective appears 9x Il. and 4x Od. For Helen see 356 n. 


civ 6' àápoaocín: cf. Q.S. 2.585 and 7.726 aupaoin BeBOANVTO, 7.539-40 
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äupaoınv &Aeyewiv / KedOov 0x0 Kpadin, Il. 17.695-6 and Od. 4.704-5 
div 6£ uv Apaoin ExéMv AGBE, TH SE oi 6008 / dakpbopıv nAfjodev, Hadepn 
d£ oi čoyeto póvn, A.R. 1.262 äpaoın BeßoAnuevn, and 2.409 dupaoın 
BeßoAnuevor. See Edwards 1991, 129-30. 


526. Annopöwv: see 496 n. 
£gA00p£viv: see 154 n. 


npoo&eıne: often in the phrase “Qc pdpevov npoo&eine. Cf. (with varia- 
tions) Q.S. 5.165, 5.427, 6.84, 7.219, 7.667, 7.700, 8.146, 12.66, 12.73, 
12.274, and 13.237. See Campbell 1981, 25-6. In Homer in the repeated 
whole-verses Tov 5° ate npoo&eine Osh yAavkönıg Adnvn (cf. Il. 1.206, 
7.33, 22.177, and 22.238) and Tov 8 ate mpooéeu ówtopoc 
Apyewpóvtngo (cf. Il. 24.378, 24.389, 24.410, and 24.432). 


527. Loi p£v Si T£A£ovotv Beo Ovpndéc ££X60p: cf. Q.S. 12.54 Hon yàp 
Aavaoiot 0goi teAgovow ££A60p. Similar also 7.482, 8.213, and 9.280. The 
adjective 0vpmóriG appears 10x in Quintus with objects and abstract con- 
cepts. Cf. 1.397, 4.47, 4.108, 5.544, 8.389, 14.105, 14.312, 14.339, and 
14.340. Only once in Homer in Od. 16.389 un oi xprnat’ énerta Au 
HVundE’ Edwuev and A.P. 1.249 £byópievat vóototo t£Aoc vunðèc ónácoat 
For ample discussions of the adjectives Qupapric, 0vuńpns, and Hvunöng 
see Bär 2009, 377-8 and Ferreccio 2014, 59-60. 


528. 5é50pKac: for the form see Rijksbaron 1984, 36-7. In Homer this 
pluperfect appears only in Il. 22.95 where Hector is compared to a snake 
(dé50pKev &uocópevoc nep yeiñ). On the adjective navösgpkeng see 229 n. 
and Ferreccio 2014, 239-40. 


Gpdpovoc: see 513 n. 


529. deipdpevor zaAópmow: cf. Q.S. 2.136 naAápmot Sénas noAvyavó£g 
asipac. The noun noAaun in Quintus with one exception (cf. Q.S. 3.441 
£v TAAGLN õópv ro) always in dative plural. 

530. oicopev £c vijac: cf. line 13.507 ¿mì vijac üysgo0s. 


530-1. &¢ 'EAXáó0G iepov oddac / Gomev: cf. Q.S. 14.126 cuváyepOsv &g 
Addidoc igpóv oddac and 14.419 kíov 'EAAáóog iepov oddac. The noun 
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ovdac appears in Homer frequently with the epithet éometov (cf. e.g. Il. 
19.61, 24.738, Od. 13.395, and 22.269; see Coray 2009, 39). 


531. aonacioc: cf. Q.S. 2.36, 4.148, 7.635, 9.447, 9.528, 12.29, 14.62, 
14.173, and 14.184. See Campagnolo 2011, 81. In the Iliad, this adverb 
appears frequently with warriors who have escaped battle. Cf. e.g. 7.118- 
9 (= 19.723) àonaoíoc yóvu Käuyeıv, ai ke qoynot / óntov £k TOAELOIO 
xai aiv ónioríjto, 11.326-7 aùtàp Ayoıoi / donaciws osóyovtsgg 
avenveov “Extopa óiov, and 18.270 donacing yàp doigetat "Tov iptv. See 
Coray 2009, 43. 


éppaoíAeuzc: the verb éufacusóo only appears here in Quintus. In 
Homer in Il. 2.572 60’ áp' "Aópnotoc apt’ £upaoü.eoev and Od. 15.413 
tfow 5° G&uotépyot xacrip Euög EuBaoireve. Cf. also Hes. Th. 71 and Op. 
111. 


532. "Oc gapevov: often in the phrase ‘Oc pápevov npooégute: Cf. Q.S. 
5.165, 5.427, 6.84, 7.219, 7.667, 7.700, 8.146, 12.66, 12.73, 12.274, and 
13.237. This phrase does not appear not in Homer. See 237 and 525 n. 


mpoontvéato: the verb npoozt0oco appears only here in Quintus and 
not in the Iliad. Cf. Od. 3.22 (Telemachus to Mentor Athena) nó Tt Gp’ 
npoontögonoı a0tóv, 8.478 (Odysseus to the herald) koi pw 
npoontögonon, 11.451 (Agamemnon to Odysseus) Kai keivog matépa 
npoontögeran, fj Oću éotiv, 17.509 (Penelope to Eumaius) dopa ti mv 
npoontb&ouon HS’ épéMpat, and S. Ant. 1237 àykàv' Er’ Eugpwv napdevoı 
TPOONTVOOETAL. 


533. yeipeow angpıßaroöce: cf. Q.S. 14.542-3 (of the Trojan women on 
the sinking ships) Gppiparodoat / xeipac Eoig tekéEoot. 


533-4. kboev ó£ oi Evpéac Mpovs / kai KEPAATV Kai orípva yévetá TE 
Aoyviüevra: cf. especially Q.S. 7.640-1 NseomtoAépoi kápn Kai otíj0sa 
kbooev / Aupıyvdeig (with Tsomis 2018a, 342-3) and A.R. 1.1312-4 byt 
dé Aayvijév te kápn Kai otíj0s' dsípag / veió0zv EK Aayóvov, ocuopf| 
énopééato yewí / vniov óAkaíoto, koi iayev £ocupévoiotv. Otherwise body 
parts are kissed in Q.S. 3.606 xóos otöua, 12.282 ójporépac oi EKVOOE 
yípag KEpoAnv T’ Epbnepdev and 14.183 Kvoos dé oi ógipr|v kai pása 
uappaípovta (with Carvounis 2019, 107). 
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In the Iliad, we encounter this gesture in scenes of supplication as a 
“pathetisches Zeichen der Unterwerfung” (see Briigger 2009, 170 with 
literature) in Il. 24.478-9 yepoiv AyU.fjoc Aófe yobvata Kai kóos xEipac / 
dewdc Avöpopövonc. Cf. also the exaggerated supplication gestures in Il. 
8.371, where Athena lies when she says Thetis had kissed Zeus’ knee 
and Od. 14.279, where Odysseus lies to Eumaeus about his past. As a 
form of greeting, it appears in II. 6.474 aùtàp 6 y’ öv gidov vióv Enei KOE 
mijAé te yepoiv, Od. 16.15 17.39 19.417 Kbdooe é wmv keav TE Kai 
uo odsa Kara, Od. 21.225 ðc 8’ abtoc Odvosdcs kepoAüc Kai yeipag 
Exvoos, 23.208 kápn 6° Exvo’ nói npoonóa, 24.320 KbooE SE IV TEPLODSG 
EeniäAuevog, dé npoondoa, and 24.398 Odvosic 5é Aafov Kbos ysip’ Eni 
kapı@. For kissing in Homer, see Hentze 1902, 335-40 and Elmiger 
1935, 55-63, in the Aeneid see Lobe 1999, 158-9. 


evpédc Mpovc: see 318 n. 


534. yévela te Aaxvievta: cf. Q.S. 7.57 àyAaà Sede yé£vew and 14.579 
Àáoióv te yévetov. The adjective Aayvijeic appears in Quintus only here 
and in 10.450 Ov6dé tı 0fjpac Eösidle Aayvnevrac. In Homer “mit der Kon- 
notation des Wilden und Unzivilisierten" (Brügger et al. 2003, 241) in Il. 
2.743 (of the Centaurs) ®fjpac éteioato Aayvnevrac, 9.548 (of boar skin) 
üpQi ovóg KeQaAf Kai Sépyatt Aayvnevrı, 18.415 (of a heart) orsa 
Aayvnevra, and 24.451 (of a roof) Aaxvrievt’ Spogov. Cf. also the noun 
AGyvy in Il. 2.219, 10.314, and Od. 11.320, as well as the synonymous 
adjective Adotog (Il. 1.189 and 2.851; see 488 n.). 


535. Akdpavra: see 496 n. 


535-6. daKpv / 160 karà BAepäpouv £yeóaro pnopopévot«ow: for simi- 
lar lines cf. Q.S. 3.576-8 tig «0» àAezygwóv / o0 note TEPOETO óákpv, 
KateiBeto 8° Aypız En’ oddac / ék BAepápov, 10.432-3 "Oc pauévng &eewà 
Kata PAepäpwv £yíovto / ddKpva, 13.323—4 dpi è ddKpv / yEbaTd oi 
àxaAfjot mapniow, 14.171-2 kai opw äp’ Aupo / daKpv Kata BAepäpouv 
EAsiBeto od yocvrov, 14.269 Kata PAspäpwv pée óíkpu, 14.302-3 “OAc 
gapévys GAAnKta Kara BAE~dpwv éyéovto / SdKpva, and 14.392-3 
KateiBeto 5° ĞAN Epbnepde / nvxvóv ànó BAeoápov. In Homer cf. I. 
17.437-8 öaxKpva dé oot / Oepuà Kata PAEpApwv xapáói pée LOPOLEVOLOIW 
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and Od. 17.490 où’ ápa óókpu yapai BáAev Er BPAepäpouiv. See Carvounis 
2019, 95-6. 

The inuctura ödkpv 60 not in Homer, but e.g. déKpva 0£ppa (Il. 
7.426, 16.3, 18.17, 18.235, Od. 4.523, 19.362, and 24.46), @GAspov óókpu 
(Il. 2.266 24.9, Od. 4.556, 10.201, 10.409, 10.570, 11.391), muKvov óákpuov 
(Od. 4.153), and tépev déxpvov (Il. 16.11). On tears in Homer generally, 
see Coray 2009, 15, Brügger 2016, 17 and 22, for the formula system 
Horrocks 1980, 6-8 and Monsacré 1984, 174-82. The noun BA&papov in 
Homer is mostly associated with sleep and tears, see Laser 1984, 22 and 
Bar 2009, 283-4. The verb pópopot 3x in this passage (536, 541, and 
543). 


537-43. Oc 5’ nót’ aiCnoio net’ à4X000z0lot £óvroc / Aaoi PHLIEMOL 
uópov, Tov 5° £kzo0cv viec / oorepov áOpricavrec £c oikia vootijoavra / 
KAgiovel<v> páa TEPTVOV- 6 © EuTGAL maì Kai adrög / pópetal ev 
neyäpoısıv Er@naööv, Gi ó2 ua / Sd kwuopopévo«v» yospi| 
nepınentat io: / Oc TOV zvpopévov apò yóoc AupıLöeönen: two in- 
tratextually comparable similes appear in Quintus. One is 1.86-7 kai pw 
npoppov&og tiev Eunedov, eüte Obyatpa / tqAó0& vootroaoav éstkootó 
Avkäßavrı. Here Priam accepts Penthesileia like a lost daughter who 
returns home after twenty years. The second is 7.637-41 Apgeyv0n ó€ oi, 
EvTE TATHP mepi naıdi xudein, / öç te Bev iótqtt noAdV ypóvov GAYE 
àvatAàg / £A001 $óv noti dOna p péya xapna toke / > 6 
NeontoAépuoto Kápr] kai otrj0ga xóoosv / ünpıyuBeig. Here Phoinix, Achil- 
les' foster father, greets Neoptolemus after his arrival at Troy from Scy- 
ros. The simile has been compared to two passages in the Odyssey. In 
Od. 2.175, Halitherses foretells that Odysseus will return unrecognized 
after twenty years &yvootov návtgootv éetkootó Eviavr@. In Od. 16.17- 
21, it is said about Telemachus that he will return like a son who has 
been away for ten years: > ó£ natùp öv maida piña opovéov åyaráčn / 
£A00vr' EF Aning yalng ðekáto éviavtH, / poðvov THAVyETOV, TH En’ GAyEa 
TOAAG poyrjon, / Bs tote TuAépayov Oeoedéa ios oooppógc / návta KÜOEV 
NEPIWÖG, ws Ex Baväroıo mvyévta. See Bär 2009, 298-301 for extensive 
discussion. 


537. pet’ GAdodanoiow: cf. Q.S. 1.433 bm’ dAAOSanoiow and 2.40 
GALOdSanoiow nap’ àvópáciv. See Stoevesandt 2008, 32. 
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538. qnpíSocv the verb pnuißw appears only here in Quintus and not in 
Homer. Cf. Hes. Op. 763-4 noAXoi / Aaoi onpigovo1 and Nonn. D. 3.275- 
6 nouta / NgiAov &pnuí&Gavto qepóvupov. 


538. #knoðev: see 446 n. 


539. £c oikia voorijcavra: cf. Q.S. 1.86-7 Höyarpa / 1qAó0£ vootrjoacav, 
1.269 &ijv vootrjoato närpnv, 1.371 ės EAAGda vöorroovtsg, 1.669 Kat’ 
oikia vootrjcavtec, and 7.214 ės 'EAAó6a voorromnev. In Homer, it ap- 
pears in e.g. Il. 4.103 and 4.121 oikaös vootioas iepfig sic doro Zeieing 
(see Coray et al. 2017, 56), 5.687 vootíjoag oikóvó& ouv &c narpiöa 
yoiav, 18.60 oikade vootüoavta óópov IInAniov siom, 18.90 oikads 
vootijoavt’, and Od. 1.83, 12.424, 20.239, and 21.204 vootfjoa1t Oóvofja 
noAbppova óvós óópovós. For further parallels and discussion, see Bär 
2009, 302; on homecoming in the Homeric epics, see Maronitis 2004, 
63-76. 


540. KAgiovei<v> póAa Teprevöv: cf. Q.S. 10.464 KAaiovtes UdAG Torà 
mepiotadov, Od. 21.56 KAais uóAa Aıy&og, and A.R. 3.662 oiya óda 
KAaíet. 


tepmvov: see 512 n. 


čuna: 5x in Quintus, not in Homer. Cf. h.Merc. 78 kata 8° éunaAw 
avrög éBaive and Hes. Sc. 145 gunaAw ó£00pkóc. For eig Todunakıv in 
Sophocles’ Ichneutai, see Richardson 2010, 165-6. 


541. nöperau: see 536 and 543 n. 
£v ueyáporow: see 162 n. 


&vonaööv: this adverbappears in Quintus only here and in 2.84 oita pév 
caívnoiv évonaóóv. Cf. Il. 15.320 ¿væna iðòv Aavaóv vayvnóXov, Od. 
23.94 óyegv 6’ GAAoTE uév jv Ev@mading éoideoKev, and A.R. 4.354, 4.720, 
4.1415, and 4.1507 otovöevra 5’ Evanadig Ex~ato uõðov (see Livrea 1973, 
116). See Ferreccio 2014, 64. 


541-2. ópQi 02 óópo / 15d xwvopopévo «v» yospr] zepuréztoT ion: cf. 
Od. 10.398-9 now 5’ ipepdsic on£óu yóoc, Anpi SE Spa / opEpdadréov 
Koväßice. 


542. Kıvvpou&va<v>: see 262 n. 
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yospr|: this adjective appears only here in Quintus and not in Homer. Cf. 
A. A. 1176 perifew ráðn yospà Savatogdpa and E. Ph. 1567 óókpva 
yoepà. 


NEPINÉNTAT : see 464 n. 


ion: this noun appears in Quintus of waves in 8.66 néAet Katü növrov 
ion and 9.439-40 ^H 8’ ba’ iofj / čoovt Eni nàatò yeðpa, of winds in 
1.156 àvéuov GAANKtov iorv and 14.483-4 nepiaye 6’ aiév ion / 
Bpoxouévov àAgyswó. In Homer as the sound of Nestor’s voice in Il. 
10.139, the flames of fire in 16.127, and the winds in 4.276 and 11.308. 
See Danek 1988, 91-7 and Brügger 2016, 70. 


543. pvpopévov: cf. lines 536 and 541. 


Aapóg yóog àpqiósórzu the adjective após appears besides here in 
Quintus always in the combination péðv Aapóv (cf. e.g. 3.691, 4.279, 
12.501, 14.103, and 14.334). See Campbell 1981, 171 for extensive paral- 
lels. 

The verb ójoióaío appears only here in Quintus, but cf. 2.220 yóoc 
Kavayr) te deönjeı. Potential models for this line are Il. 12.35 payn &vonn 
te Seöneı and Il. 20.18 payn noAeuoc te Seöne. See Campagnolo 2011, 
178 and Ferreccio 2014, 132. In Homer cf. also Il. 2.93 petà é opio 
"Ocoa dedi, 6.329 Aotv 165’ Aupıögöns, and 13.736 otéPavoc noAéuoto 
dé5y¢. See Stoevesandt 2008, 111 and Brügger et al. 2003, 36. On synes- 
thetic phenomena in Greek literature, see Waern 1952, Krapp 1964, and 
Wille 2001, 78-80. For a list of compound verbs beginning with éugi in 
Quintus, see Tsomis 2018a, 379. 


544—51a: Laodice 


Laodice, one of Priam's daughters, stretches her arms out to the sky and 
begs the gods that the earth may swallow her. One of the gods obeys and 
breaks up the earth. See 545 n. for discussions on Laodice. 


544. IIpiápoto moAvtAjtoto: on the adjective see 319 n., on Priam, see 
80 n. 


545. Auoödixknv: for an analysis of various versions of Laodice, see Ciam- 
pa 2009 and Cazzaniga 1959. She appears only here in Quintus. In 
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Homer, she is mentioned as the most beautiful of Priam and Hecuba’s 
daughters (cf. Il. 3.124 Aaoóíknv, Mpiáuoio 0vyotpóv sios Apiornv and 
6.252 Aaoóíknv £o&yovoa, Ovyatpóv eidog åpíotnv; but cf. alos Il. 13.365— 
6, where Cassandra is called the fairest). Not to be mistaken for Aga- 
memnon’s daughter (Il. 9.146 and 9.287). 


The version with the earth swallowing Laodice appears also in Lyc. 
Alex. 317 yavotoa Kev0nd yeioetat dtuopäyog and 497 1) Cao’ £g Arönv 
eta katapdatic, Apollod. Epit. 5.25 yi] yaouatt anexpvwe, AP 7.564.1-2 
TNöE mot’ AKtEepétotov ééEato yaia yavodoa / Aaoóíknv, Tryph. 660-1 
dev, Aaodikn, oè 62 matpidoc éyybO1 yaing / yoia nepintbgaoa KEeynvoTt 
déEato kóùno, and Tz. Posthomerica 736 Ti 8’ ápa Aaodikny Evi yaouatt 
déEato yoia. In Hyg. Fab. 101.5, she is the wife of Telephus. 

James 2004, 339 points to the idea that the close succession of this 
sequence to the Aethra episode (496-543) could be “more than acci- 
dental.” Indeed, according to Parthenius of Nicaea’s Sufferings in Love 
(Epotruà Maðńuata; see Lightfoot 1999, 340-1 and 478-82 for text and 
commentary, and more generally Francese 2001) 16, when Diomedes 
and Acamas (Aethra’s grandson, see 496-543 and 497 n.) came to Troy 
to demand the return of Helen, Laodice had a great desire to sleep with 
him and Perseus arranged a night together. Afterward, she bore a son, 
Munitus, who was brought up by his grandmother Aethra. For this ver- 
sion cf. also Lyc. Alex. 494-503 and schol. on Lyc. 495 (Scheer 
1881/1908), for the version that she had a son called Munychus with 
Acamas’ brother Demophoön cf. Plu. Thes. 34.2. See von Kamptz 1982, 
31-2 and 84-5, West 2001a, 196-7, Danek 2006, 11-3, Miguélez-Cavero 
2013, 460-1, and Hornblower 2015, 189. See also Schubert 2007, 351 for 
a family tree. 

Someone’s wish to have been swallowed up by the earth appears 
already in Homer: cf. e.g. Il. 4.182 and 8.150 tte pot yóávot edpeia yOov, 
6.281-2 Öç ké oi aððı / yaía xavoı, and 17.416-7 adtod yaia uéħawa / 
nücı xavoı. In the Posthomerica, Briseis (3.572-3 Qc dgerdv pe / yaia 
yon ExGAvye näpog oé0 nótuov idéo8at), Tecmessa (5.537-8 ‘Qc p’ 
OMEAOV TO TAaPOWE nepi tpaoepr| yave yaia, / npiv 0&0 nótpov ió£o001 
Gpeidtyov), and Hecuba (14.300-1 ‘Qc u’ ógeXov peta osio, PIAOV TEKOG, 
pati WdE / yaia xavodoa káňvye) utter this wish. Cf. also Theseus’ 
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prayer in Sen. Phaedr. 1238-9 dehisce tellus, recipe me dirum chaos, / reci- 
pe, haec ad umbras iustior nobis via est. 


&v&novow: this common Homeric verb, which appears frequently in 
proems and in invocations of the Muses (cf. e.g. Il. 2.484, 2.761, Od. 1.1, 
Hes. Th. 114, Op. 2, h.Ven 1, A.R. 3.1, 4.2, and Q.S. 12.307) and implies 
“a certain solemnity” (LfgrE s.v. év(v)émw), appears besides here only 3x 
in Quintus. Cf. 7.378 natpög épy’ événovtec, 12.307 (during the in- 
proem) &ons0' ócot katéßnoav čow noAvxavögog immov, and 14.116 
ööpnreov GAANAOLOL 6ujvek£og Evenovtec. See Carvounis 2019, 150. 


£g ai®épa: this prepositional phrase is common in Quintus: cf. e.g. 
7.255—6 aiya 5é oi otépvoict nepi nAatégoot yv0cica / Apyaréws yoGaokev 
£g ai0£pa uakpà Podoa, 9.68-9 tire 0° an’ aùtõv / aiyAn nappaítpsoksev £g 
aidépa u£ypic iotoa, 9.317 AAA’ avayaCeo oiov &c aidépa, uń ue yoAMONGS, 
and 11.268—9 kai tic éc aidEpa xeipag émovpaviotow deipwv / ebyeto. Con- 
trastingly rare in early Greek poetry, where it appears only in Od. 
19.539-40 oi 6° Exéyvvto / à0póoi Ev neyäpoıc, ó 6° £g aidépa dlav àépOn. 
Cf. also A.R. 1.247-8 ai 68 yovaikeg / TOAAG pár dhavaroıoıv éc aidEpu 
yeipac spov, and Opp. C. 2.414 NAdeg gç aiðépa &Sdeicev é oe LaKpdc 
"OXouroc. See Tsomis 2018a, 171. 


ysipac óp£&av cf. Q.S. 4.369, 12.152, 12.476, 14.66, 14.437. In Homer, 
this gesture of lament appears in e.g. Il. 1.351 (Achilles to Thetis), 15.371 
(Nestor to Zeus), 22.37 (Priam to Hector), 24.743 (Andromache to Hec- 
tor), and Od. 9.527 (Polyphemus to Poseidon). For further discussion, 
see Hentze 1902, 354—5, Kurz 1966, 27, Sommer 1977, 136-8, and 
Brügger 2009, 253-4. For this gesture in Virgil, see Lobe 1999, 160-4. 


546. pakdpsoow ateipéow: cf. Q.S. 2.131 pakápgootv Ateip&oı návta 
Eoıkag and 7.687 icov énovpavíototv Ateipeoı. The adjective &tsiphg ap- 
pears in Quintus with a variety of gods: e.g. Ares (7.98 and 10.170), Ar- 
temis (1.663—4), 2x Giants (2.518 and 3.725), but also with other nouns 
such as the sun (2.2, 2.424, and 7.230), hands (1.710 and 4.341), and 
winds (3.717). In the Iliad, it appears with oov (13.45 and 17.555) and 
regularly with yaàxóç (5.292, 7.247, 14.25, 19.233, 20.108, 22.227, and 
Od. 13.368). See Ferreccio 2014, 24—5 for further parallels. 


546-7. dopa é yala / Gugiyavn: see 289 n. 
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547. ysipa Bareiv ¿mì 600210. Epya: see Q.S. 14.497-8 En’ Epetud / xeipa 
BoAeiv &óbvavto. For 600A10 Epya see 290 n. 


548-9. yatav ÉvepOz / píj$ev aneıpeoinv: cf. Q.S. 5.655-6 nepi 5é opio 
yaiav / yedav Ansipsoinv Pouníóog oby ékàg Aktfig and 11.417 Kai yaiav 
dneipsoinv étivacos. In the Iliad, in 20.57-8 adräp vépðe Tloosıdawv 
£tíva&s / yalav ånsipeoinv Opéwv T’ aingwà kápnva. See 22 n. 

The verb prjyvuut appears often in the context of gods breaking vari- 
ous objects. Cf. especially Poseidon in Q.S. 14.580-1 Koi v kev é&nAvée 
KaKOV u6pov, si un ð y abtd / pü&ag <y>olav ÉvepOsv énupoénks 
KoAóvnv and 14.646-7 Avrög 8’ dpa yaiav Evepde / pfj£e Iloosıöaov. Cf. 
also Zeus in Q.S. 8.72 végsa pri&oot Ai uéya yoopévoto, 8.226 óévópsó 
te füjyvuci kai odpea maimadosvta, and 11.403 pén nò ppovtfjot Kai 
aiüaAósvi Kepavv®, Apolo in Q.S. 3.65 pr&n nip dSamédo10 
xpaóatvouévng Ba00 yaing and Aeolus in Q.S. 14.484 Bin 5’ Eppn&e 
KoAóvnv. 


549. &vvecinow: in Quintus the noun &vvscin with Apollo (10.165 and 
12.4), Ares (11.198), Athena (1.125, 11.285, and 12.148), Eos (2.656), 
Zeus (2.508, 3.762, 8.432, and 10.250), and the gods in general (12.185 
and here). A Homeric and Hesiodic hapax legomenon: cf. Il. 5.894 to ©’ 
diw Keivng táóg náoysıv évveoinow and Hes. Th. 494 Taing éweoinot 
ToAvVOpadéeoo 60Ac0£ic. See Bär 2009, 382-3 and Ferreccio 2014, 268 
for a detailed discussion of the noun and further parallels. 


550. koöpnv ... Stav: this combination appears in Quintus only here and 
not in Homer. 


KoíAoto Bepéðpov: for other combinations with the noun péps0pov cf. 
Q.S. 2.612 aivà péps0pa, 6.264 "gpósgvtt Bep£0po, 9.318 edpd pep£Opov, 
and 12.179 6.490 péypic En’ Ai6ovfjog brep8buolo Bépeðpov. The noun 
in Homer only in Il. 8.14 fy pá616tov ono y00vóc ŝoti Bépeðpov and Od. 
12.94 £&o 8’ &&ioysı Kegaddc deivoio BepéOpov. Cf. also A.R. 2.642-3 
tobveka viv o06' gi ke ÖLE Aiao Bep£Opov / oteAXo(pmv. For the adjec- 
tive Kolog see 170 n. 


551. Tàíov óAXvpévng: for "Daov see 67 n. 
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551b-63: Electra 


Because the city of her son Dardanus has fallen, Electra, one of the Plei- 
ades, covers her body in mist. Thus, she is the only one who keeps her- 
self hidden and is invisible to the mortals. See 552 n. for Electra and 
Hadjitoffi 2007, 370-1 for this episode. 


552. HAéxtpyv BaO0zzzAov: Electra is only mentioned here in Quintus. 
She does not appear in Homer. Daughter of Atlas (Hes. Op. 383 
IDAqi&óov AtAaysvéov Entteidousvaov, A.R. 1.916 vijoov &g 'HAékptng 
A1Aaviíóoc, and Ov. Fast. 4.169 Pleiades incipient humeros relevare pater- 
nos). According to D.H. Ant. Rom., 1.61, she was born at Mount Cyllene 
between Arcadia and Achaea. However, she is also connected to Samo- 
thrace (Hes. fr. 177 MW, Konon FGrH 26F1.21, A.R. 1.916, and Val. Fl. 
2.431). She is the mother of Dardanus (Hyg. Astr. 2.21), Iasion (or Aé- 
tion) and Harmonia (Hellanicus FGrH 4F23 and D.S. 5.48.2). For the 
story of her taking Troy's fall so deeply cf. Ov. Fast. 4.177-9 sive quod 
Electra Troiae spectare ruinas / non tulit, ante oculos oppouitque manus 
(with Bómer 1958, 208, 219-20 and Frazer 1973, 196-7). 

The adjective Badbmendoc appears only here in Quintus and not in 
Homer. In Quintus we also find Ba®vötvng (2.345), Badukvnuug (1.55), 
BaBuppiCoc (4.202), BaOuppooc (1.148, 1.284, 2.117, 2.587, 10.121, and 
10.197), Babuppwypoc (1.687), BabUoKtos (3.105), BabvoKomehos (1.316, 
3.104, and 5.372), and BaOvotopos (1.337). A variation of the Homeric 
tavomemhos, e.g. in Il. 3.228 Tov 8° 'EAévm taviaemioc Ausißsto dia 
yovaik@v and 18.385 (= 18.424) tinte, Oéti Tavünenkg, ikévetc rjuévepov 
50. Cf. Nonn. D. 48.418 od Titvdc Babónsnàov gut éeveosipacs Ante. 
See Ferreccio 2014, 82-3. 


552-3. óépac angpıkaköyan / ayAbi kai vegéeoow: cf. Q.S. 2.582 AxAdı 
Oeonsoin Kekadvunevor, 2.626-7 kai návta KOTEKPVLPEV Obpavóg otpa / 
AayAdı Kai veQégoou 7.73-4 GAA Gapotionta teruKtar / AxAdı Osonsoín 
kexoAvppéva, and 12.514-5 dotpa 0$ mavt’ Epbnepde Hsoöuntoio TOANOG / 
üydög Aupexätvwe. Similar A.R. 2.1103-5 Kedawn 8° obpavov á&yAuc / 
üunsyev, o08€ ny üotpa Stavyea paiver (6£o0at / ék ve~ewv. In the 
Iliad in 5.127, 15.668, 20.321, and 20.431 gods cover someone’s eyes 
with àyAóg or remove it. For the noun åyàúç see 11 n., for the verb 
kaAÜónto see 416 n. 
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553. avnvapévyy: cf. Q.S. 4.301 ùka 68 nävres Euvov avatvopEvot TOV 
üc0Xov, 5.176 Tlvijvavto dikaonoAinv épatsıvńv, and 5.177-8 T@v 8’ üp’ 
avamwvou&vov Tpóov Epıkvössg vies / ECovt’. 


553-4. yopov à&XXov / IDapóóov: the Pleiades appear in Quintus in 
2.604—5 (bewailing Memnon) oiv ô’ dpa torı / IManıdödeg uópovto, 2.665 
(accompanying Eos) Tíjg <6’ á»pa Mamás npótepa (cav, 5.367-8 (the 
only instance in the singular; see James/Lee 2000, 114) IDAqiàg str’ 
aKdpavtos £c Oxeavoio pásOpa / 8080’, and 7.308 (during a description of 
a storm-) IIAqiáóov médeto1 vo. In Homer, they appear only in Il. 
18.486 (on Achilles’ shield) TIAniadag 0° 'Yá6ac te 16 te o0&vog Opíovog 
and Od. 5.271-2 (helping Odysseus navigate) ovdé oi tavoc émi 
BAeoópototv Enınte / WAniddac T éoopdvtt. Cf. also Hes. Op. 383-4, 572, 
and 615-20. 

According to Arat. 262-3, the Pleiades consist of Alcyone, Merope, 
Celaeno, Electra, Sterope, Taygete, and Maia. The huntsman Orion pur- 
sued them, and Zeus transformed them into stars. However, the constel- 
lation Orion still follows them across the night sky (cf. Hes. Op. 619-20) 
They are the daughters of Atlas and relevant for farming (Op. 384 and 
615) and seafaring (618-23). See Erren 1967, 47-54 and especially Kidd 
1997, 274-5, 178 for exhaustive discussion, parallels, and further litera- 
ture. 


555. AR’ ai piv poyepoiow Enöyıaı avOp@morow: cf. Arat. 258 &€ olai 
nep Eodoaı Exdyiat ó900Apoiotv. 


poyspotov ... dvOpazotcw: cf. Q.S. 7.310-1 tá mov poyspoiot méAE1 ó$og 
&vOpónotot / óvóusv' Tj Avıövra KATH naar) yeðua 00A6cong (see Tsomis 
2018a, 189). It is a variation of the Homeric combination oiCvpoiot 
Bpotoiow (cf. Il. 13.569, Od. 4.197 = Hes. Op. 195, and Q.S. 9.95). Simi- 
lar is also moAvTANTOV àvO0pónov. Cf. Q.S. 1.135 (with Bär 2009, 397-8) 
and 5.45 (with James/Lee 2000, 51). For the adjective noyspög see Fer- 
reccio 2014, 301-2 and 74 n. 


£nöwıon: this adverb appears only here in Quintus. In Homer disputed 
in Il. 3.41-2 kai ke tò BovAo(unv, Kai Kev TOAD képótov Nev / ij oco 
Aónv T’ Éuevot kai é&xóyiov GAdwv. See Krieter-Spiro 2009, 30. The ad- 
jective in S. A. 1110 sic énóytov tónov, S. Phil. 1040 © noxtpóa yf Beoi T 
énoyiot, h.Ap. 495-6 abtap 6 Bwuög / abtdc 62A9í(voig Kai £nóytoc EooETAL 
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aisi, A.R. 2.1123 Znvög ’Enowiov, and 2.1132-3 Aıög 8’ Gow ikéta te / 
Kai Esivot, 6 5é nov Kai Enöwıog Au TEtTUKTAL. See also Kidd 1997, 208. 


556. iAadov: see 136 n. 
GVTEALOVOL £c oùpavóv: see 483 n. 


557. Giotoc: 12x in Quintus (1.394, 2.428, 3.60, 3.480, 5.426, 5.550, 7.41, 
9.499, 11.142, 12.208, 13.557, and 14.650), 3x in Homer (Il. 14.258, Od. 
1.235 and 1.242), 1x Arat. (616), Opp. H. (5.515), and A.R. (4.746). Cf. 
also Hes. fr. 30.21 MW. See Campbell 1981, 75 and Ferreccio 2014, 228. 


vi£og £c0AX00: cf. Q.S. 3.644 TH os Kai Axvvusvnv uederw yóog vIiEog 
éo0A0d and 7.592-3 wc dpa Imåsiðao datppovoc viéoc $c0Ao0 / ott 
uóyoc otovózig oŬT äp ó£oc Hwato yobvav. Cf. also in the accusative in Il. 
23.175, 23.181 and Hes. fr. 35.6, 49.1, 96.4, and 136.3 MW. 


558. Aapóóvov: Dardanus was the son of Zeus and Electra and the 
founder of Dardania, a city near Troy. His descendants are Priam and 
Aeneas (cf. Il. 20.213-41 for the genealogy, see Bär 2009, 284 n917). In 
the Iliad, the Dardanians are led by Aeneas, Archelochus, and Acamas 
(Il. 2.819-23). They frequently appear in the repeated whole-verses 
KÉKAoté uev, Tp@sc, Kai Aápóavou 76° émíkoupot (cf. Il. 3.456, 7.348, 
7.368, and 8.497) and Tpösg xai Aoktot Kai Aápóavot åyyımayntà (cf. Il. 
8.173, 11.286, 13.150, 15.425, 15.486, and 17.184). It is also a regular 
epithet with Priam (10x: Il. 3.303, 5.159, 7.366, 13.376, 21.34, 22.352, 
24.171, 24.354, 24.629, and 24.631). Dardanus is mentioned in the 
Posthomerica in 1.195-6 «£-ogG čti nabpot AP’ alnatög einev ayavod / 
Aapóávov, 2.140-1 6 6' dp’ @naoev viéi SHpov / Aapddva avrıd&o, 9.18-9 
AeAaouévog vios éoio / Aapóóvou Avrıd&oro, and 10.93 Aapóavíóng 
IIpíapoc. See Dueck 2011. 


iepóv otv: see 338 n. 
Katmpınev: see 430 n. 


559. Zzbüg natos ypaiopysev an’ ai0£poc: similarly Q.S. 1.124 and 
11.378 aid&pog && ónótoio. The verb ypatouéw besides here in Quintus 
only in 10.40-1 kai pa 2061 Zeug / ypaiounoet. In Homer only in the Iliad 
and frequently in the meaning “Beschiitzer sein, helfen" (see Coray 
2016, 41) in e.g. 1.242, 11.117, 16.837, and 18.62 or in combination with 
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the verb äyvvoða (e.g. Il. 1.242, 1.589, 15.652, 18.62, and 18.443). In 
positive sentences for the first time in A.R. (cf. 2.218, 2.249, and 3.643). 
See Tsomis 2018, 72. On the concept of Zeus being unable to help Troy, 
see also Hadjitoffi 2007, 364: “The fact that Rome becomes linguistically 
interchangeable with her doomed ‘mother-city’ is suggestive of a Rome 
that is not eternal, but just as ephemeral as her predecessor.” On Zeus, 
see 361 n. 


an’ aidEpoc: cf. Q.S. 1.603, 5.207, 8.352, and 12.94. In the Iliad in 14.258 
and 15.610, as well as the phrases 61’ ai8£poc (2.458, 17.425, and 19.351) 
and £v aiðépı (15.20 and 15.192). See Kopp 1939, 318-21. 


559-60. oöveka Moípaig / eixet Kai peyóAXow Arg pévoc: similar 
thoughts appear in Q.S. 3.650-1 åvðpónovc ño nepinentator ĞOXETOG 
Aica / 0068 Oev dAéyovoa, tócov oB&vog KAAaXE uobvn, 11.272-4 Aioa 
yàp Ada noA601tovog Öpuaivsokev- / GCeto 6 oŬte Ziva mEAMptov ote 
tw’ GAdov / davatov, and 14.97-100 dAd’ od àv ón£p Aloav EeAöönLEvoL 
nep åuúvetv / £o0gvov- ObdE yàp AdTOG DEP uópov ObdE Kpovíov / Prdiwc 
dovat’ Aioav dnwoépev, óc nepi navtwv / áQavátov o0£voc Eoti, Aic ô’ 
ék návta méAOVtTaL. For the concept of Fate being superior to the gods see 
Bär 2016, 226-9, for Aisa watching the deeds of men see 473-7 n. 


Moipatc: for the Moirai see 440 n., for Aisa see 280 n., for the Keres 
125-6 and 126 n. 


560. siket Kai peyóXow Aic pévoc: a similar scene is Q.S. 1.702-5, 
where Ares evades Zeus (especially 704 mavtec Oudc eikovow OAdnmon). 
For Zevc u&yag see 512 n., on Zeus in book 13 see 361 n. 


AAA TO pév zov: see 234 n. 

561. £üc véoc: this combination appears only in Quintus. Cf. Q.S. 7.262 
(Deidameia to Neoptolemus) Tékvov, n 51) viv coi ¿ùc vóoc éknenótnrat. 
562. Apystou: for the Greeks see 15 n. 

Ovpóv £ri Tpózcot ópwov: the expression Bvpòv ópívo appears 5x in 
Quintus: 1.233-4 (of the sad Podarces) Tod 6 dp’ ånopðévoro 
Tloddpket Bvuög ópívOn / IpıkAnıaön, 1.439 (the Trojan women eager to 
fight) Opiveto 6$ opıcı Huuög, 3.630 (Thetis to Achilles) iva oi [Zeus] oov 
8upóv ópívo, 7.472-3 (Neoptolemus eager to fight) > dpa Paiötog viög 
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atapBéoc Aiakidao / Ovuòv éri Tpósootv EvatoAgpotow öpıvev. In Homer 
e.g. in Il. 4.208, 14.459, Od. 4.366, 8.178, 14.361, and 15.486. See Bergold 
1977, 118 n1 and also 56 n. For the Trojans, see 19 n. 


563. nävrn: see 2 n. 


àvà 1T0Aís0pov: a bold ring composition enclosing the whole of book 13 
with the same prepositional phrase. Cf. 13.1 Oi 6’ Gp’ àvà ntoAisdpov 
£6ópneov and 13.562-3 Apyeioı ó' &u Ovpóv émi Tpósooi Spwov / navt 
ava ntoAíc0pov. Similarly, Triphiodorus features a ring composition 
involving the first and last line of his poem: 1 Tépua noXukyunroto 
ustaypoviov zoAéuoto and 691 Ex Tpoing åváyovto pó00v t£Aéoavteg 
Ayaw. See Miguélez-Cavero 2013, 478. For the phrase áàvà mroAí(s0pov 
see also 1 n. 


"Epic: already at the end of book 12, a goddess rejoices in anticipation of 
the end of the city: 12.437-8 'EyéAaoos 8’ 'Evoó / depKopévyn modEpL010 
Kakóv 1éAoc (see Campbell 1981, 151). 

Eris as War personified appears also in Q.S. 1.159-60 tóv oi "Epig 
daos Sewn / Oopopópou noA£puoro TEAMPtov Ennevon GAkap, 1.180 Tj "Epig 
EypeKbdoluog Eva otpatóv dio0000Q, 5.31—3 £v 6 “Epic obAonévn Koi 
"Epiwvvsc óppiióOvpou / 1 u£v &£rotpbvouca noti KAóvov GoxETOV ávópasg / 
£A0£uev, 6.359 "Ev yàp On yóAKsioc "Epic néogv àpipotépotou 7.165 'OAor| 
6 "Epig ovk àn£Anysv, 8.68 "Epic 6° ópóOuve kai uth, 8.325 dAytwvdsooa ð’ 
"Epig péya poiuuibooo, 9.146—7 ovdAopévn ó' Exaiitesev Ópporépotoi / 
uakpov "Epic Boóooa, 10.53 "Epic ueó£ovoa Kkvdomov, and 11.8-9 'Ev yàp 
57, LEoootow "Epic otovózooó T Evo / ot:pooóOvt'. 

Eris is the sister of Ares (Il. 4.441) and mother of Battle and Fear 
(Hes. Th. 226-8). She started the Trojan war by uninvitedly attending 
Peleus' and Thetis wedding with a golden apple, which eventually led to 
the Judgment of Paris (cf. e.g. Apollod. Epit. 3.2 and Hyg. Fab. 92). In 
Homer, she incites battle in e.g. 4.440—3, 5.517-8, 11.3-14, and 20.48. 
See Ebbott 2011b and Coray 2016, 231. 


n£ípara yóppmc: the expression neipata yapyns occurs only here in 
Quintus and not in Homer. Besides here, neipata appears in Quintus 
always in its geographical sense (cf. 2.561 nò neipaow "Iónc, 8.83-4 
Kapóv / neipata, 12.189 Aióg 8’ émi neipaoı yaing, and Il. 14.200-1 
TOAVopBov neipata yatnc, / Okeavóv). Similar expressions are e.g. Il. 
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7.102 víkng neipat’, Od. 3.433 neipara texvng, 23.248 meipat’ à£0Xov, and 
Tryph. 691 uóðov teX&oavreg Ayatoi (see n. above). 

The noun yépyn appears in Quintus three times with the epithet 
Q0161jvop (1.97, 5.231, and 11.19), twice in the combination nóAepov Kai 
denéa, yápunv (1.34, 2.240 = 7.265), in kaks GAKtHpia xapung (9.121, 
11.424), and with the epithet obAopévn (8.358-9). Whereas it appears 
with a positive connotation in Homer (see Trümpy 1950, 166-7), Quin- 
tus uses it synonymously with nóAseuoc and the other lexemes denoting 
war (see 521 n.). The combination jupvrjoko + xópung (e.g. Il. 4.222, 
8.252, 13.7212, 14.441, 15.380, 15.477, 19.148, Od. 22.73, and Nonn. D. 
30.289; see Coray 2009, 76—7 with literature) does not appear in Quintus. 
See Bär 2009, 199-200 for extensive discussion and parallels. 
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